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CHAPTER  I. 

" New  England,  then,  for  many  years 
Had  had  both  rest  and  peace  ; 

But  now  the  case  was  otherwise — 

Her  troubles  did  increase.” 

Peter  Ealger,  the  Pilgrim  poet. 

It  was  an  anxious,  as  well  as  a stirring  day  with  the  colonists 
at  New  Plymouth.  The  public  mind,  for  the  last  few  months, 
had  been  laboring  under  a very  unusual,  and  a constantly  in- 
creasing excitement.  Among  all  classes  of  men  there  evi- 
dently existed  a deep,  though  unacknowledged  consciousness, 
that  the  calculations  of  selfishness,  craft,  and  fraud,  instead  of 
obedience  to  the  simple  dictates  of  justice  and  honesty,  had 
latterly  characterized  their  intercourse  with  the  Indians. 
This,  as  in  most  other  cases  of  conscious  wrong  doing,  had 
made  them,  especially  the  leading  men  of  the  colony,  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  respecting  the  relations  in  which  they  stood 
with  the  red  men,  filling  them  with  jealousies,  suspicions,  and 
apprehensions,  lest  the  latter,  impressed  doubtless  with  the 
same  or  livelier  convictions  of  their  wrongs,  should  be  secretly 
nourishing  thoughts  and  schemes  of  redress  and  retribution. 
The  colonists  were  also  fully  conscious  that  the  injured  race 
were  now  no  longer  the  comparatively  harmless  and  contemp- 
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tible  foes  they  were  in  times  past,  when  bows  and  arrows  and 
war-clubs  were  their  most  formidable  weapons,  whole  scores 
of  which  were  scarcely  good  against  a single  musket  in  battle ) 
but  that  they  had,  at  this  period,  almost  universally  supplied 
themselves  with  fire  arms,  in  the  fatal  use  ol  which,  when 
occasion  required,  they  had  no  superiors,  even  among  the  most 
expert  sharp-shooters  of  the  old  world.  And  especially  and 
painfully  conscious  were  likewise  the  leading  colonists,  that 
in  addition  to  the  advantages  thus  possessed  by  their  appre- 
hended foes,  there  had  now  sprung  up  among  them  a Master 
Spirit  who  was  believed  to  be  fully  capable  of  combining,  and 
giving  direction  to  all  the  various  elements  of  their  disaffection 
with  fearful  effect.  That  Master  Spirit  was  Metacom,  the 
King  Philip  of  subsequent  historic  renown.  And  it  was  not 
without  reason  they  feared  that  he,  insulted,  fined,  and  dra- 
gooned as  he  had  been  into  hollow  treaties  of  peace,  would  not 
long  remain  inactive  or  forego — unless  prompt  and  decided 
measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  execution  of  what  was 
believed  to  be  his  bold  and  settled  design — a war  of  exter- 
mination against  the  colonists  of  New  England. 

Something  therefore  it  was  felt  should  immediately  be  done. 
And  something  icas  done.  But,  as  too  often  happens  among 
people  laboring  under  a high  degree  of  excitement  and  appre- 
hension, the  colonists  seemed  madly  intent  on  rushing  into 
measures  which  hastened  on  the  very  event  they  were  so 
anxious  to  avoid.  And  the  consequence  was  that  they  soon 
plunged  their  hapless  colony  into  those  fearful  scenes  of  blood 
and  woe,  which  characterized  the  year  that  followed  the  open- 
ing act  of  the  story  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter. 

It  was  a calm  and  sunny  morning  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
leafy  month  of  June,  1675.  A crowd  of  loiterers,  evidently 
awaiting  some  expected  event,  were  scattered  over  the  smooth 
and  ample  grass  plat  surrounding  the  Meeting  House  of  the 
first  planted  village  of  New  England,  the  noted  Plymouth  of 
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Pilgrim  memories.  Among  the  mingled  and  diversified  com- 
pany present  on  the  occasion,  consisting  of  villagers,  and  those 
who  had  come  in  from  the  neighboring  towns  to  witness  the 
public  proceedings  of  the  day,  were  a small  party  of  young 
men  who,  to  while  away  the  time  of  their  waiting,  had  entered 
into  a contest  of  markmanship,  which  being  almost  the  only 
kind  of  amusement  countenanced  among  the  young  men,  by 
the  over  scrupulous  elders,  was  generally  engaged  in  with 
great  zest,  serving  the  young  as  a sort  of  standing  exhibition, 
in  all  public  gatherings,  save  those  of  a religious  character. 
The  contesting  party  in  the  present  instance,  were  a half 
dozen  youngerly  men,  of  ages  varying  from  twenty  to  thirty, 
all  supplied  with  fowling  pieces,  or  hunting  guns,  of  the  best 
construction  for  the  use  of  the  bullet.  Deeming  themselves 
among  the  best  marksmen  of  the  colony,  they  had  agreed 
upon  a target,  and  a distance,  which  should  fully  test  their 
pretensions  to  nice  shooting,  the  mark  being  a black  ring,  four 
inches  in  diameter,  with  two  less  visible  inner  concentric  cir- 
cles, and  a black  spot  of  the  size  of  a half  crown  in  the  mid- 
dle, all  painted  on  a white  board,  and  placed  at  the  distance 
of  one  hundred  yards  from  the  shooting  stand.  Having  all 
fired  once  round,  it  was  seen  that  four  of  the  contestants, 
though  all  making  close  shots,  had  failed  to  plant  their  bullets 
within  the  black  ring.  These  having  now,  by  their  rules,  no 
hope  of  bearing  off  the  palm,  voluntarily  retired  from  the  con- 
test, which  was  thus  left  to  be  decided  by  the  remaining  two, 
who  had  both  sent  their  balls  within  the  ring,  both  bullets  nearly 
alike  grazing  the  next  inner  circle,  and  falling  consequently 
about  equi-distant  from  the  centre.  The  attention  of  the 
crowd,  who,  by  this  time,  had  all  gathered  round  the  spot,  was 
now  especially  directed  to  the  two  remaining  candidates  for 
the  palm  of  victory.  In  personal  appearance,  these  two  rival 
marksmen  were  alike  in  nothing,  save  in  the  evidence  of  their 
similar  ages,  which  were  probably  twenty-four  or  twenty-five 
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years.  One  was,  for  the  times,  richly  and  fashionably  dressed. 
And  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  contemptuous, 
sneering  expression  that  rested  on  his  small,  unattractive  fea- 
tures, denoted  that  he  was  connected  with  some  family  of 
wealth,  and  of  real,  or  assumed  consequence  in  the  colony, 
that  he  was  disposed  to  plume  himself  on  what  he  considered 
his  elevated  position  in  society,  and  consequently  to  look  upon 
the  common  sort  of  men,  as  all  well  enough  in  their  places, 
to  be  sure,  but  not  exactly  fit  to  be  counted  among  his  asso- 
ciates. The  other  was  a plainly  dressed,  but  noble  looking 
young  man,  of  a shapely,  compact  form,  and  of  unusually 
handsome  features,  enlivened  with  one  of  those  clear,  frank, 
and  firm  countenances,  which  betoken  intelligence,  good  mo- 
tives, and  cool  courage. 

“ Dick  Swain,”  said  a bystander,  beckoning  to  his  side  a 
short,  bustling,  restless  fellow,  with  a hooked  nose,  and  a sort 
of  shiny,  unsteady  countenance,  and  at  the  same  time  point- 
ing to  the  plainly  dressed  marksman  just  described,  cl  Dick, 
who  is  that  fellow  who  is  so  confidently  preparing  to  contest 
the  palm  with  Mr.  Sniffkin,  the  English  trained  maiks- 

man  ?” 

“ That  fellow,”  replied  the  person  thus  appealed  to,  coming 
up,  and  speaking  in  that  low,  confidential  way,  common  with 
men  of  secretiveness — u his  name  is  "V  ane  Willis,  from  one 
of  the  neighboring  towns, — a bold  hunter,  and  a sure  marks- 
man, they  say,  he  having  practiced  a good  deal  with  the  In- 
dians, and  proved  himself  a match  for  the  best  of  them.  I 
know  Mr.  Sniffkin  is  well  trained  in  shooting,  and  has  the 
most  costly  and  high  finished  piece  in  the  colony ; but  I am 
really  afraid  this  Willis,  with  his  heavy,  thick  barreled  gun, 
will  beat  him.” 

a Afraid  ! why  afraid  ?”  asked  the  former.  “ Every  man 
has  an  equal  right  to  the  palm,  if  he  can  get  it,  hasn  t he  ? 

“ Yes,  yes ; but  then  Mr.  Sniffkin  you  know,  is  the  ne- 
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phew  of  Deacon  Mudgridge,  and  so  connected  with  the  Go- 
vernor, who  was  related  to  the  Deacon’s  wife  before  she  died. 
Besides  that,  Mr.  Sniffkin  is  a member  of  the  church,  and  that 
fellow  ain’t.  And  then  Mr.  Sniffkin  prides  himself  so  much 
on  his  skill  in  shooting.  And  then  again,  I suspect,  there  is 
another  reason  why  he  wants  to  beat  the  fellow  to  humble 
him — something  about  a certain  girl  in  this  town — you  under- 
stand, hey  ? But  stay ; they  are  about  to  fire  V* 

Sniffkin  was  evidently  desirous  that  his  rustic  rival  should 
be  the  first  to  fire,  and,  in  a tone  sounding  very  much  like  a 
command,  requested  him  to  proceed.  But  the  other,  with  a 
slight  curl  of  the  lip,  and  a little  sprinkling  of  irony  in  his 
manner,  peremptorily  declined  that  honor  j when  the  privi- 
leged gentleman  advanced  to  the  stand,  and,  after  having  at 
length  found  a place  to  rest  his  piece  which  satisfied  him,  he 
took  a long,  careful  aim,  and  fired. 

Dick  Swain,  and  four  or  five  others  of  Sniffkin’s  obsequious 
friends,  sprang  forward  to  the  target,  and  soon  announced 
that  the  bullet  had  bored  it  within  half  an  inch  of  the  small 
black  spot  in  the  centre. 

“ Yes,  Vane  Willis  is  as  good  as  beat,”  cried  the  exulting 
inspectors,  as  they  came  swaggering  along  back  to  the  stand. 
« He  can  never  equal  that  shot.” 

u Don’t  boast  quite  so  soon.  We  can  tell  better  after  Vane  has 
fired,”  retorted  the  friends  of  Willis,  who  were  evidently  a ma- 
jority of  the  marksmen  present,  and  who  now  gathered  round 
their  tacitly  acknowledged  leader,  with  looks  plainly  betoken- 
ing their  confidence  of  his  triumph. 

Without  pretending  to  notice  the  self-satisfied  and  super- 
cilious airs  of  his  rival,  or  the  remarks  of  either  party,  Vane 
quietly  advanced  to  the  stand,  and,  waving  off  those  who  were 
preparing  a place  for  him  to  rest  his  piece,  like  the  one  his 
competitor  had  used,  raised  his  gun  at  arm’s  length,  and  al- 
most instantly  fired.  So  quick  and  sudden,  indeed,  did  the 
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report  follow  the  upward  movement  of  the  barrel,  that  most 
of  the  company  supposed  that  the  gun  had  gone  off  by  acci- 
dent, and  before  it  could  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  object 
of* aim.  But  on  being  told  by  the  unruffled  young  marksman 
that  he  had  obtained  all  the  aim  he  wanted,  his  friends  now, 
in  their  turn,  bounded  forward  for  the  target.  There  was  a 
momentary  silence  among  them  at  first;  and  then  rose  their 
exulting  shout  of  victory.  The  bullet  had  pierced  the  very 
middle  of  the  black  centre  mark  ; and  the  triumph  was  com- 
plete. 

u An  arm’s  length  shot  against  one  with  a rest,  and  a clean 
victory  at  that !”  cried  one  of  the  exulting  party. 

{{ It  is  nothing  more  than  I expected,”  added  another. 
“The  fact  is,  Yane  Willis  is  the  best  shot  in  the  whole 
colony.” 

“ I dispute  that,”  said  Sniffkin,  stung  by  the  applause  that 
had  greeted  his  opponent,  whom,  in  his  ill-concealed  spite 
and  vexation,  he  was  eager  to  disparage — “ I dispute  it.  This 
was  doubtless  but  a mere  chance  shot.” 

“ Perhaps  it  was ; but  I am  quite  willing  to  try  it  over 
again  with  you,”  coolly  remarked  Yane.  “ What  say  you, 
sir,  shall  we  thus  put  thq  question  to  the  test  ?” 

“ No,”  replied  the  other  disdainfully ; “ I may  prefer  to 
choose  my  own  company,  when  I engage  in  another  contest. 
Nathless  I dispute  the  assertion  that  you  are  the  best  shot  in 
the  country.” 

“ So  do  I,”  rejoined  the  former ; “ there  is  one  in  the  country 
whom  I know  to  be  my  full  equal,  but  his  name  is  not  Timo- 
thy Sniffkin.” 

“ Who  is  it  then,  Yane  ?”  asked  the  one  who  had  made  the 
disputed  assertion. 

“ It  is  Metacom.” 

“ King  Philip  ?” 

“ Yes,  King  Philip,  of  Mount  Hope.  I have  had  repeated 
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trials  with  him  both  in  the  . chase  and  at  a mark.  Neither 
could  claim  any  advantage  over  the  other  from  the  quality  of 
his  gun  ; for  our  guns,  which  were  brought  over  by  two  Ger- 
man sportsmen,  some  years  ago,  and  sold  when  they  returned, 
are  precisely  alike,  being  the  only  ones  of  the  same  make  in 
the  colony,  probably.  They  were  made  expressly  for  the 
bullet,  which,  by  means  of  a curious  winding  groove  inside 
the  barrel,  as  you  can  see  by  mine  here,  is  made  to  whirl  as 
it  goes  through  the  air.*  I was  lucky  enough  to  secure  one; 
and  Metacom,  who  has  a keen  eye  for  such  matters,  somehow 
soon  got  hold  of  the  other.  And  he  has  since  practiced  with 
such  effect,  that  he  has  no  superior,  and  probably  not  a single 
equal  in  quick  and  accurate  shooting,  this  side  of  the  great 
water. 

“ You  seem  to  have  been  quite  intimate  with  that  vile, 
treacherous  savage,”  maliciously  remarked  Sniffkin,  winking 
significantly  to  his  backers, 

“ Yile  and  treacherous  !”  repeated  Yane,  as  with  flashing 
eye,  he  advanced  and  boldly  confronted  his  sneering  opponent. 
“ Would  to  heaven,  that,  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  en- 
dangered colony,  the  vileness  and  treachery  were  all  on  one 
side ! But  what  meant  you,  sir,  by  that  insinuating  re- 
mark 

u Oh,  nothing  in  particular !”  replied  the  former,  evidently 
surprised,  and  at  first,  disconcerted  at  the  fearless  confronting 

* The  history  of  no  invention  is  more  obscure  than  that  of  the  rifle.  But 
it  is  evident  that  the  invention  is  of  German  origin,  and  dates  back  nearly 
500  years  since;  as  early  as  1381,  we  find  it'  stated  that  a city  in  Franconia 
furnished  thirty  rifles,  or  guns  with  grooved  barrels,  in  a war  with  the  nobil- 
ity. It  is  also  stated  that  in  1498,  guns  with  rifled  barrels  were  in  use  at 
shooting  matches  at  Leipsic.  Their  use,  however,  was  very  rare  till  long 
after  the  settlement  of  the  American  colonies.  The  Indians  seem  to  have 
understood  the  principle,  as  shown  by  feathering  their  arrows,  so  as  to  give 
them  a spiral  motion ; hence  their  eagerness  to  adopt  the  weapon  as  soon  as 
they  could  obtain  it. 
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of  the  other.  “ Nothing,  in  particular ) but  it  may  be  well 
enough,”  he  added,  rallying  a little,  “to  have  it  known,  at 
this  critical  juncture,  who  those  are,  that  have  been  consort- 
ing with,  and  still  seem  disposed  to  defend  one,  who,  with  his 
devilish  heathen  crew,  may  soon  be  arrayed  against  us  in 
arms.” 

“Yes,  sir,  and  if  that  time  does  come,”  retorted  Willis, 
“ and  this  piece,  in  ray  hands,  with  my  knowledge  of  the 
enemy,  does  not  as  good  service  on  our  side,  as  your  piece,  in 
your  hands,  then  I will  agree  to  bear  your  taunts  in  silence. 
And  I now  challenge  you,  sir,  in  anticipation  of  such  a time, 
to  enter  with  me,  on  that  condition,  into  the  actual  contest — 
a contest  which  will  better  show  who  is  truly  the  man,  and 
the  marksman,  than  this  by-play  of  shooting  at  a mark,  where 
there  are  no  dangers  to  be  encountered.  Yes,  sir,  I repeat 
the  challenge ; and  I have  a few  friends  here,  I think,”  he  added 
looking  around  on  the  little  band  of  his  hardy  comrades,  who, 
as  the  altercation  progressed,  drew  closer  and  closer  to  his 
side,  with  increasing  manifestations  of  their  sympathy — “ a 
few  friends,  perhaps,  who  are  willing  to  vouch  for  me  that  I 
shall  not  be  the  first  one  to  back  out.  Will  you  go  my 
vouchers  for  that,  boys  ?” 

A hearty  shout  of  affirmation  was  the  prompt  response  to 
the  appeal,  'which  was  thus  made  and  answered  with  the 
more  emphasis,  doubtless,  because  they  all  wished  to  show 
the  haughty  court-minion  that  one  of  their  number  was  not  to 
be  put  down  by  sneers,  or  disparaged  by  groundless  insinua- 
tions. 

“There!  Now  you  will  please  remember  all  this,  sir,”  re- 
sumed the  speaker,  pointing  to  the  visibly  perplexed  and  dis- 
concerted Sniffkin.  “ And  you  too,  my  friends,  remember  to 
hold  me  to  my  pledge,  for  making  good  my  own  offer  in  this 
behalf.” 

“ 0,  yes,”  responded  one  of  those  last  addressed.  “ Yes, 
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if  times  should  really  come,  when  there  is  any  occasion  for 
making  good  such  an  offer ) and  it  should  then  be  necessary, 
which  it  won’t  be,  to  jog  your  memory,  we  will  do  it.  But 
do  you  seriously  suppose  we  are  likely  to  see  those  times, 
Willis  ? Do  you  think  there  is  actually  any  danger  of  our 
being  involved  in  an  Indian  war  V ’ 

u Aye,  I do  think  there  is  much  danger  of  such  an  event,” 
replied  the  other.  “ And  if  our  people — especially  our  rulers — 
persist  in  the  course  they  now  seem  so  intent  on  taking  to- 
wards the  already  greatly  irritated  red  men,  I feel  a bloody  war 
is  inevitable.” 

u Take  notice  of  that,  good  people  of  Plymouth !”  eagerly 
exclaimed  the  court  lackey,  looking  round  on  the  crowd  with 
an  air  of  malicious  triumph.  “He  has  shown  himself  a seeker 
of  occasions  to  disparage  our  rulers  and  take  the  part  of  the 
heathen  salvages  against  them.  Take  notice  of  it,  ye  all, 
good  people,  will  you  ?” 

“ Yes,  take  notice  of  it,  all  who  wish,”  promptly  responded 
the  other,  with  increasing  earnestness  \ “ and  take  notice  also 
of  the  prediction  I now,  and  here  boldly  venture  to  make, 
that  if  these  Indian  prisoners,  whom  we  are  waiting  to  see 
tried  here  to-day,  for  the  alleged  offence  of  taking  the  life 
of  one  of  their  own  tribe,  who,  by  their  laws,  had  become  a 
traitor  and  an  outlaw, — if  these  prisoners,  known  to  be  the 
leading  men  of  the  tribe,  and  the  councillors  of  King  Philip, 
are  condemned  and  executed,  there  will,  before  the  month’s 
end,  burst  upon  us  a war  which  may  not  cease  till  the  very 
existence  of  these  colonies  is  put  in  jeopardy  !” 

The  startling  import  of  this  prediction,  together  with  the 
serious  and  decided  manner  in  which  it  was  uttered,  fell  with 
chilling  effect  upon  the  whole  company,  producing  a very 
visible  sensation,  both  among  those  who  coincided  with  the 
speaker,  in  regard  to  the  mistaken  policy  of  their  rulers  in 

their  strangely  mingled  church  and  state  government,  and 
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among  those  also  who  looked  upon  those  rulers  as  all  but  in- 
fallible in  wisdom  and  discretion  3 for  it  was  but  giving  voice 
to  an  apprehension  by  which  they  were  all  secretly  impressed, 
however  they  might  differ  about  the  best  means  of  averting 
the  impending  danger.  Even  the  arrogant  and  self-sufficient 
Sniffkin,  who  had  found  matter  of  accusation  in  the  far  less 
pointed  ’and  objectionable  remarks  previously  made  by  his 
hated  rival,  was  now  too  deeply  impressed,  or  too  much  aston- 
ished by  his  bold  words  and  fearless  demeanor,  to  attempt  to 
gainsay  them  or  renew  his  ill-natured  and  ungentlemanly 

assault. 

The  silence  that  followed  the  dialogue  thus  impressively 
brought  to  a close  by  the  out-spoken  young  marksman,  was, 
however,  soon  broken  by  the  startling  peals  of  the  church- 
bell  in  the  belfry,  almost  above  their  heads,  which  all  under- 
stood to  betoken  the  arrival  of  the  hour  of  the  expected  trial, 
that  was  to  be  held  in  the  Meeting  House,  around  which  they 
were  assembled,  and  soon  the  roll  of  a drum  at  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Governor,  his  assistants,  and  the  church  dignitaries, 
of  whom  the  court  was  to  be  composed,  announced  that  the 
military  guards  were  then  mustering,  preparatory  to  bringing 
out  the  prisoners  and  forming  a procession  for  the  place  of 
trial.  All  eyes  were  therefore  expectantly  turned  in  that  di- 
rection. But  the  eager  spectators  were  not  to  be  very  imme- 
diately gratified  by  the  appearance  of  any  coming  procession. 
The  bell-man,  in  obedience  to  some  signal  made  from  the 
Governor’s  house,  soon  ceased  to  ring  the  bell.  The  drum 
ceased  beating,  and  every  thing  indicated  that  there  was  to  be 
a temporary  delay  of  proceedings  at  head-quarters.  . And  in- 
stead of  the  expected  retinue,  a solitary  man  made  his  appear- 
ance, coming  from  that  direction.  His  hurried  motions,  as 
indicated,  in  the  distance,  by  the  rapid  bobbing  up  and 
down  of  his  tall,  steeple-shaped  hat,  and  the  quick,  regular 
outward  flaunting  of  the  skirts  of  his  long,  tunic-like  coat,  all 
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moving  in  correspondence  with  his  steps  as  he  advanced, 
seemed  to  show  that  he  was  hound  on  some  mission  requiring 
special  despatch  ; and  his  appearance  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, consequently,  very  naturally  soon  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  expected  company. 

“ Who  is  that  tall  man  coming  this  way  so  hurriedly,  Dick  V 1 
asked  Sniffkin,  beckoning  the  other  aside. 

“ Why  it  looks  like  Deacon  Mudgridge’s  Shadow/’  replied 
Dick  carelessly. 

“ Deacon  Mudgridge’s  Shadow ! who  do  you  mean  by  that, 
sir  ?” 

“Crave  your  pardon,  Mr.  Sniffkin,  meant  no  offence;  but 
some  call  him  so  ?” 

“ Call  who  so  ?” 

u Why,  Mr.  Dummer,  to  be  sure — Deacon  Dumraer,  per- 
haps I should  say,  as  I have  heard  that  he  had  been  advanced 
in  the  church — elected  assistant,  or  supernumerary  deacon,  or 
something  of  the  sort,  may  be.” 

“ 0,  ho — yes ; well  I at  first  didn’t  know  but  you  meant  my 
uncle,  Deacon  Mudgridge  himself,  the  strongest  pillar  of 
Church  and  State  in  the  whole  colony,  and  therefore  a man 
not  to  be  spoken  lightly  of  by  any.  But  you  should  be  careful 
about  picking  up  the  nicknames,  and  cant  phrases  of  vulgar 
schismatics  and  scoffers,  even  against  Dummer,  who  is  a very 
zealous  and  useful  man,  and  is  indeed  talked  of  as  a fourth 
deacon.  And  I think  he  will  get  the  place,  too,  if  he  does 
as  well  in  other  things  as  he  has  in  aiding  Deacon  Mudgridge 
to  go  through  with  this  important  measure  on  hand  to  strike 
a damper  on  that  audacious  King  Philip.” 

“ Grlad  to  hear  that  of  Dummer ; for  I am  with  the  court 
party  in  this  measure,  you  know,  Mr.  Sniffkin.  And  though 
I never  mean  to  boast  much ; yet  I think  I may  say,  I have 
already  done  considerable  myself  towards  helping  it  for- 
ward.” 
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“ Aye,  you  have  done  very  well  Dick,  and  won  the  praise 
of  Deacon  Mudgridge,  who  says  you  are  a fellow  of  bright 
natural  parts.  But  you  may  have  a chance  to  do  much  more, 
to-day  ‘ for  this  matter  must  and  will  be  carried  through, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  by  that  low  caitiff,  ~V  ane 
Willis,  whose  treasonable  words  just  now  I hope  you  will  re- 
member and  report  to  our  rulers,  whom  he  has  so  shamefully 
reviled.  But  here  comes  Dummer,  and  with  some  word  or 
message  from  head  quarters,  I fancy.” 

The  subject  of  this  last  remark,  a lank,  long,  sanctimonious 
looking  man,  whom,  as  Dick  Swain  had  inadvertently  remarked, 
the  people,  or  rather  the  more  independent  and  outspoken 
part  of  them  at  least,  had  playfully  dubbed  Deacon  Mudgridge’s 
Shadow,  on  accouut  of  his  well  known  subserviency  to  that 
important  personage,  whom  he  copied  and  followed  almost  as 
faithfully  as  the  shadow  its  substance — now  came  striding 
forward  with  a countenance  working  with  solemn  anxiety. 

“ What  is  the  news  from  head  quarters,  Dummer?”  asked 
Sniffkin,  as  he  and  Dick  advanced  to  meet  the  former  far 
enough  to  be  out  of  earshot  of  all  others — “ What  is  the  news 
now  ? Have  they  got  the  jury  together  and  everything  rightly 
fixed  there  ?” 

« Mostly,”  replied  Dummer,  “ mostly  fixed,  Mr.  Sniffkin  ; 
and  they  supposed  they  had  quite,  and  were  on  the  point  of 
starting  for  the  Meeting  House,  but” — 

“But  what?  Tell  us  at  once,  Dummer.” 

“ Well,  they  have  concluded  to  delay  a brief  time,  on  ac- 
count of  some  untoward  appearances.” 

“ What  appearances?  What  new  thing  has  turned  up  now  ?” 

“ Nothing  very  certain,  perad venture  j but  Roger  Williams, 
that  noted  old  schismatic,  who  is  so  prone  to  side  with  the 
powers  of  darkness  now  peculiarly  manifest  in  the  doings  of  the 
salvages,  those  children  of  Sathana,  has  arrived  this  morning 
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from  Providence,  to  see  that  the  Indians  have  fair  dealing  in 
the  coming  trial,  he  says.” 

“ That  means,  I suppose,  that,  instigated  and  hired  by  that 
damned  sachem  Philip,  he  has  come  on  to  defend  and  get  them 
clear.” 

u Yea,  truly ; and  it  is  greatly  feared  that  he  has  somehow 
got  speech  with  some  of  the  five  Indians,  who,  to  save  all  re- 
marks of  the  ill-disposed  against  our  fairness,  and  forever  shut 
the  mouths  of  the  salvages  in  the  same  behalf,  were,  as  your- 
self doth  know,  put  on  the  jury  with  our  twelve  white  jurors. 
For,  although  these  five  red  men  were  selected  with  proper 
care,  and  have  ever  since  been  kept  under  righteous  influen- 
ces till  this  morning,  yet  some  think  they  now  see  in  them 
tokens  of  weakness  and  wavering.  Moreover,  the  Indian  wit- 
ness, whose  report  and  confessions  so  providentially  led  to  the 
arrest  of  the  murderers  of  our  Christian  friend,  Sassamon,  and 
who  was  ready  to  swear  he  saw  the  murder  committed,  and 
that  he  could  identify  the  murderers,  now  seems  strangely  sul- 
len and  perverse.” 

u These  things  must  be  seen  to  immediately;  but  what  does 
Deacon  Mudgridge  think  had  better  be  done  ?” 

u Well,  he  thinks,”  replied  the  other,  lowering  his  voice  to 
a confidential  tone, — “ he  thinks, — and  that  was  what  I came 
to  see  about, — he,  I say,  thinks  that  our  friend,  Dick  Swain, 
here,  might  be  the  right  person  to  see  and  manage  these  weak 
and  doubting  Indian  jurors,  who  have  been  thus  induced  to 
come  forward  to  help  the  Lord’s  side.  He  thinks  also,  that, 
peradventure,  they  might  like  their  witness  fees  before  hand, 
the  amount  whereof  need  not  be  stinted  to  any  exact  legal 
usage.  And  yet,  furthermore,  he  thinks  they  may  need 
strengthening  in  bodily  firmness.  And  he  has,  therefore  sent, 
by  me,  these  instruments,  whereby  good  may  be  wrought  out,” 
added  the  speaker,  drawing  out  a handful  of  silver  coin  with 
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one  hand,  and  a bottle  of  rum  with  the  other,  and  covertly 
passing  them  to  Dick. 

And  the  unscrupulous  Dick  as  covertly  took  possession  of 
the  proffered  articles,  and  with  an  affirming  nod  to  the  Shadow, 
and  a knowing  wink  to  Sniffkin,  silently  passed  them  under 
his  coat ; when  the  three  moved  off,  with  an  assumed  air  of 
leisurely  indifference,  towards  the  Governor  s quarters. 

Before  introducing  the  remarkable  trial,  to  which  we  al- 
luded as  about  to  take  place,— a trial  which  was  destined,  as 
the  fearless  and  sagacious  young  marksman  we  have  introduced,' 
had  hypothetically  predicted,  to  be  the  precursor  of  the  dark- 
est day  ever  witnessed  by  tbe  infant  colonies  of  New  England 
before  introducing  this  eventful  trial,  we  should,  perhaps, 
for  the  more  ready  appreciation  by  the  reader  of  the  scenes 
next  to  follow,  take  a cursory  glance  at  the  character  and  con- 
ditions of  the  different  tribes  of  New  England  Indians,  to- 
gether with  the  principal  historical  events,  which  grew  out  of 
their  relations  with  the  whites,  and  which  seem  to  have  been 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  particular  crisis  we  have 
undertaken  to  delineate. 

When  the  Puritan  colonists  had  established  themselves 
in  their  different  locations  in  New  England,  and  began  to  en- 
quire into  the  situation,  numbers,  and  distinctive  characters,  of 
the  unknown  wild  people,  by  whom  they  were  surrounded, 
they  found  within  what  they  esteemed  their  chartered  limits, 
three  great,  distinct,  independent  tribes,  whose  numbers  and 
power  seemed  to  give  them  a controlling  influence  in  the 
country,  and  to  command  a sort  of  tacit  submission  from  all 
the  various  smaller  tribes,  and  fragments  of  tribes,  surviving 
the  great  pestilence,  which  had  evidently,  a short  period  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  whites,  swept  untold  thousands  of  them 
into  their  forest  graves.  These  three  tribes  were  the  Pequods, 
occupying  the  valley  of  Connecticut  river,  the  Narragansetts, 
occupying  the  western  part  of  Itliode  Island,  and  the  Warn- 
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panoogs,  or  Wampanoags,  occupying  the  eastern  part  of  Pthode 
Island,  and  the  southern  part  of  Massachusetts,  but  exercis- 
ing a nominal  sway  over  all  the  other  tribes  within  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  colonies.  Of 
these,  the  Pequods,  a fierce  and  sanguinary  race  of  warriors, 
had,  by  the  rare  good  fortune  of  a successful  surprise  been 
broken  up,  and  almost  utterly  destroyed  by  the  whites,  nearly 
forty  years  previous  to  the  time  we  have  chosen  for  the  open- 
ing of  our  story.  This  left  but  two  of  the  only  tribes  much 
to  be  feared, — the  Narragansetts,  a numerous  but  not  remarka- 
bly warlike  tribe,  perhaps,  and  the  Wampanoogs,  the  most 
warlike  and  proudly  independent  of  them  all,  to  take  their 
stand  against  the  whites,  in  case  the  time  should  arrive,  when 
the  aggressions  of  the  latter  should  awaken  the  jealousies  and 
hostilities  of  the  former,  and  induce  them  to  combine  and 
make  a common  cause  in  defence  of  their  rights.  And  that 
time,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  colonial  diplomatists  of 
that  day,  to  dupe  and  over-awe  the  Wampanoogs,  and  keep 
them  from  an  alliance  with  the  Narragansetts,  had  now  been 
for  several  years,  gradually  drawing  near.  For  the  first  forty 
years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Pilgrims  in  the  country,  and 
while  they  were  weak  and  consciously  in  the  power  of  the  na- 
tives, they  earnestly  courted  the  friendship  of  the  stronger 
tribes,  especially  that  of  the  influential  Wampanoogs,  and  care- 
fully abstained  from  all  acts  of  injustice  and  causes  of  offence. 
And  their  first  treaty  with  the  sincere  and  noble-hearted  Mas- 
sasoit,  king  of  that  tribe,  having  been  made  with  earnest  and 
honorable  intent,  and  carried  out  in  good  faith,  was  preserved 
uninfringed  during  his  whole  life,  constituting  a continually 
brightening  chain  of  friendship  between  the  contracting  parties, 
and  beautifully  exemplifying  the  important  truth  subsequently 
confirmed  and  demonstrated  by  the  pure  and  wise  William 
Penn,  that  when  the  whites  act  sincerely  and  in  no  way  be- 
come the  aggressors,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  living  in  peace 
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and  amity  with  the  Indians.  But,  at  length,  the  good  old 
Massasoit  passed  away,  leaving  the  succession  to  his  two  sons 
Wamsutta  and  Metacom,  both  young  men  alike,  ennobled  by 
birth  and  elevation  of  character,  and  well-fitted  to  sustain  the 
dignity  of  their  father’s  throne.  These  young  men,  during 
the  halcyon  period  of  faith,  honesty,  and  peace,  that  preceded 
the  death  of  Massasoit,  had  mingled  freely  with  the  colonists, 
visited  the  court  of  Plymouth,  received  from  the  Governor  the 
complimentary  names  of  Alexander  and  Philip, — were  courted 
on  account  of  their  high  position,  respected  for  their  manly 
deportment  and  unusual  personal  endowments,  and  afforded 
facilities  for  information,  which  were  rare  with  the  natives, 
and  which,  when  improved  as  they  had  improved  them,  at 
length  made  these  princely  brothers,  doubtless  the  two  most 
intelligent,  as  well  as  naturally  talented  young  red  men  then 
to  be  found  on  the  American  continent.  And  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that,  had  they  and  their  people  continued  to 
experience  the  same  respect  and  good  treatment  they  had  all 
received  during  the  life  time  of  Massasoit,  the  chain  of  their 
mutual  friendship  would  never  have  been  made  dim  by  hostile 
blood.  But  a change  had  been  gradually  coming  over  the 
colonists.  They  had  become  comparatively  strong  and  pow- 
erful, and  with  the  increase  of  their  strength  and  power,  their 
deference  to  the  red  men  and  disposition  to  treat  them  as 
equals,  either  in  trade  or  treaty,  seemed  strangely  to  undergo 
a proportionate  decrease.  All  this  Alexander  and  Philip  were 
not  slow  to  perceive,  and  it  soon  so  far  operated  on  them  as  to 
keep  them  aloof  from  the  court  of  Plymouth.  And  it  was  the 
insulting  and  arbitrary  attempt  to  compel  their  attendance  and 
required  subserviency,  which  so  mysteriously  resulted  in  the 
untimely  death  of  Alexander,  who,  being  the  eldest,  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  and  preluded  that  series  of  wrongs  and  in- 
dignities on  his  successor,  Philip,  that  finally  led  to  the  bloody 
•drama  which  is  the  ground-work  of  our  eventful  story. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

« The  mind  of  the  bigot  is  like  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  the  more  you  pour 
light  upon  it,  the  more  it  contracts.”— Dr.  Holmes. 

After  a long  and  anxious  suspense,  the  company  around 
the  Meeting-House  were  again  aroused  by  the  renewed  ringing 
of  the  bell  and  the  beating  of  the  distant  drum,  this  time  peal- 
ing out  and  rattling  so  loud  and  intermittingly,  that  all  felt  there 
was  now  little  danger  of  another  disappointment.  And  in  a few 
minutes,  as  they  had  anticipated,  the  head  of  the  procession 
consisting  of  the  embodiment  of  Church  and  State,  with 
their  proposed  Indian  victims,  jurors,  witnesses,  and  others, 
hove  in  sight.  Preceded  by  the  Sheriff  on  a black  horse, 
and  a drummer  and  fife,  came  the  Governor  and  his  Secretary, 
walking  side  by  side,  next  his  assistants,  who  were  to  act  as 
civil  magistrates,  and  then  the  minister  and  elder  of  the  Church, 
who  were  to  make  up  the  Ecclesiastic  part  of  the  court,  formed 
after  the  fashion  of  the  times  for  the  trial  of  all  important  cases. 
And  next  to  these  came  the  jurors  and  witnesses  headed  by  a 
constable,  and  then  the  three  Indian  prisoners,  in  their  scanty 
native  garbs,  dejectedly,  but  firmly  walking  in  Indian  file,  and 
enclosed  before,  behind,  and  on  each  side,  in  the  hollow  square 
of  their  well  armed  military  guard.  Immediately  after  these 
last,  came  waddling  along,  with  an  air  of  mingled  meekness  and 
wisdom,  the  thick-set,  mealy,  rough-visaged,  and  pig-eyed 
Deacon  Mudgridge,  the  important  personage,  who  has  already 
been  once  or  twice  alluded  to,  and  who  was  the  volunteer  man- 
ager of  the  forth-coming  trial,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution. 
By  his  side  strode  the  long,  never  failing  Shadow,  who,  as  the 
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minister  was  to  sit  on  tlie  trial,  had  been,  on  account  of  his  gifts 
for  prayer  and  impromptu,  selected  as  a sort  ot  Chaplain  on 
the  occasion.  And  last  of  all,  followed  a long  line  oi  citizens, 
summoned  into  the  ranks,  to  swell  the  retinue  and  gBe  it  the 
most  imposing  effect. 

This  was  a political  or  state  trial,  or  at  least  made  such  by 
its  assumed  connection  with  the  public  question,  by  which 
the  community,  as  before  stated,  were,  at  this  time,  peculiaily 
agitated,  and  it  was  expected  by  all,  therefore,  that  it  would 
be  conducted  with  considerable  ceremony.  But  the  author- 
ities, not  content  with  the  usual  ceremonies  of  such  occasions, 
had  been  at  very  extraordinary  pains  to  have  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  trial  marked  throughout  with  unusual  parade  and 
great  show  of  stern  solemnity ) for  one  of  the  principal  objects 
they  had  in  view,  in  instituting  the  measure,  was  to  strike  a 
dread  upon  the  natives,  and  overawe  their  proud  chief,  the 
feared  and  hated  Metacom  of  Montaup.*  The  whole  aflair 
therefore,  from  the  first — the  marching  of  the  procession, 
the  entrance  into  the  Meeting  House,  the  place  appointed 
for  the  trial,  as  the  one  most  likely  to  be  attended  by  Indian 
spectators,  and  the  seating  of  the  authorities,  with  all  others, 
had  been  conducted  with  all  possible  pomp,  and  was  thus 
made  to  resemble,  in  appearance,  some  military  trial  and 
execution,  rather  than  the  quiet  proceedings  ot  a court  of 
justice,  exercising  only  the  functions  of  civil  authority.  And 
thus  nearly  an  hour  was  spent  in  the  march  of  an  hundred 
rods,  and  in  arranging  matters  for  the  opening  of  the  court. 
At  length,  however,  all  this  had  been  accomplished,  to  the 
apparent  satisfaction  of  those  in  control,  every  thing  had  be- 
come settled  down  into  quiet  in  the  Meeting  House,  and  the 
anxious  audience  sat  with  keenly  expectant  looks,  awaiting 
the  commencement  of  the  important  business  of  the  day. 

* The  original  Indian  name,  soon  corrupted  by  the  whites  to  Mount 
Hope. 
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At  this  juncture,  the  attention  of  the  audience  was  at- 
tracted by  the  quiet  entrance  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  whose 
unobtrusive,  yet  firm  and  free  deportment,  intelligent  look, 
and  native  dignity  of  manner,  seemed  at  once  to  impress  all 
classes  of  the  mingled  assemblage,  as  their  enquiring  gaze 
was  turned  towards  him,  with  the  involuntary  feeling  that 
they  were  favored  with  the  presence  of  more  than  an  ordinary 
man.  Notwithstanding  the  snows  of  the  seventy  winters  that 
had  thickly  powdered  his  high  and  noble  head,  and  converted 
his  once  raven  locks  intodhe  silver  wreath  that  now  entwined 
itself  around  his  thin,  rectilinear  features  and  strikingly 
intellectual  countenance,  his  step  was  firm  and  elastic  ; and 
little  or  nothing  could  be  detected  in  his  general  appearance 
indicating  any  abatement  of  physical  vigor.  With  a com- 
posed, self-possessed  air,  and  an  occasional  quick,  shaip 
glance  around  him,  he  advanced  directly  towards  the  platform 
on  which  the  civil  and  church  dignitaries  had  become  seated, 
with  the  jury,  prisoners,  guards,  and  officers  arranged  below 
and  along  in  front  of  them.  Though  evidently  a stranger  to 
most  of  the  audience,  he  yet  seemed  soon  to  be  recognized, 
and  that,  too,  with  manifestations  of  displeasure,  by  several 
of  the  older  part  of  the  assembly;  and  quickly  the  name  and 
epithets,  Old  Roger  Williams!  Williams,  the  banished 
heretic  ! and  the  half  Quaker,  half  infidel  Roger  Williams  ! 
was  audibly  whispered  and  buzzed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
among  the  now  continuing  crowd.  But  without  appearing  to 
hear  or  notice  these  irreverent  and  unfriendly  demonstrations, 
he  proceeded  deliberately  along  the  aisle,  until  he  reached  the 
further  end  of  the  bench  on  which  the  Indian  prisoners  were 
seated,  where  he  paused,  and  made  some  slight  motion  to 
attract  their  attention.  They  looked  up,  and  while  the 
twinkle  of  a smile  lighted  up,  for  the  instant,  their  gloomy , 
saturnine  visages,  they  simultaneously  uttered  a low,  guttural 
exclamation  of  gratified  feeling. 
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Williams,  for  the  stranger  was  indeed  no  other  than  the 
persecuted  and  banished  man,  who  was  thereafter  to  become 
known  as  the  first  great  champion  of  religious  liberty  in 
America,  and  who  had  now  volunteered  to  come  from  his  new 
home  and  freshly  planted  colony  at  Providence,  to  defend 
those  from  whose  hospitable  tribe  he  had  once  received  pio- 
tection  and  friendship.  W illiams  then  turned,  fiiml}  con- 
fronted the  court,  and  stood  silent,  as  if  waiting  to  hear  what 
they  might  have  to  say  at  his  appearance  befoie  them. 

“ What  may  be  your  desire,  sir  ?”  at  length,  coldly  asked 
the  stern  and  severe  looking  Governor  W inslow,  affecting  to 
have  forgotten  the  other,  or  being  unwilling  to  speak  his 
name.  u Have  you  some  favor  to  crave  at  the  hands  of  the 

court  ?” 

tt  Nay,  your  Excellency,”  replied  Williams,  in  a deep,  firm, 
and  musical  voice.  u Nay,  not  a favor , yet  I deemed  it  but 
proper,  with  a fitting  opportunity  of  speech,  to  apprise  the 
court  that  I appear  here  before  them  as  the  friend  and 
counsel  of  these  prisoners ; not  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice, 
but  only  to  guard  against  its  perversion  to  the  detriment  of 
their  rights,  as  well  as  of  the  safety  and  good  name  of  your 
colony .” 

A frown  was  seen  instantly  to  gather  on  the  warty  visage 
of  Deacon  Mudgridge,  at  the  remarks,  and  a fidgety  movement 
seemed  to  agitate  the  whole  of  his  fat,  dumpy  person,  as, 
alternately  glancing  at  the  speaker  and  the  court,  he  did  his 
best  to  look  his  aversion  to  the  man,  and  his  objections  to  the 
part  he  had  proposed  to  act  in  the  trial. 

“ Do  you  wish/’  resumed  the  governor,  after  a hesitating 
pause,  u do  you  wish  me,  sir,  to  put  it  to  vote  with  the 
court,  whether  you  shall  be  admitted  as  counsel  of  the 
prisoners  ?” 

“ Nay ; again  1 have  to  say,  nay,  your  Excellency,” 
calmly  responded  the  other.  “ The  constitution  and  laws  of 
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England,  and  of  this  colony,  of  course,  have  always  guaran- 
teed, even  to  the  worst  of  criminals,  the  right  of  being  heard 
by  counsel,  and  I will  not  so  far  question  the  intelligence  and 
impartiality  of  this  court,  as  to  intimate  any  necessity  of 
asking  such  a thing  of  them.  I only  wait  for  the  trial  to  pro- 
ceed.” 

After  a short,  whispered  consultation  among  the  grave 
personages  of  the  court,  which  seemed  to  result  in  some  per- 
plexity and  difference  of  opinion,  respecting  the  admission  of 
Williams  to  act  in  the  capacity  claimed  by  him,  the  governor, 
as  the  presiding  judge,  with  much  the  air  of  one  who  finds 
himself  compelled  to  tolerate  some  nuisance  which  he  lacks 
the  power  to  abate,  at  last  turned  to  Deacon  Mudgridge,  and 
suggested  that,  on  the  whole,  it  were  better  perhaps  to  let  the 
matter  pass  as  it  was,  and  proceed  with  the  trial. 

The  Shadow,  or  Dummer,  the  deacon  candidate,  being  then 
called  on  for  the  purpose,  made  a long,  loud  and  zealous 
prayer,  beginning  with  the  fall  of  Adam,  following  the  history 
of  the  Church  to  the  time  when  Grod’s  chosen  Israel,  in  the 
persons  of  the  Plymouth  colonists,  began  to  antagonize  with 
the  accursed  Canaanites  of  the  American  forests,  and  ending 
with  praying  every  heathen  savage  out  of  the  land,  and  King 
Philip  to  an  especial  perdition. 

When  this  introductory  performance  was  at  length  brought 
to  a close,  and  the  audience  became  composed,  Deacon  Mud- 
gridge slowly  rose  from  the  conspicuous  seat  he  had  taken  on 
the  right,  but  a little  in  front  of  the  court,  and,  with  an  air 
of  exceeding  solemnity,  and  a countenance  big  with  the  con- 
scious importance  of  the  trust  devolving  on  him  in  the  double 
capacity  of  chosen  captain  of  the  church  militant  of  the 
colony,  and  the  champion  of  its  civil  authority,  began,  by  way 
of  a preliminary  speech  for  suitably  impressing  the  court,  jury, 
and  all  others  with  the  right  frame  of  mind  before  entering 
on  their  duties,  to  dilate  on  the  very  great  importance  of  the 
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case  which  had  now  come  up  for  the  solemn  and  prayerful 
consideration  of  the  court  and  jury.  This  trial  would  involve, 
he  believed,  a most  momentous  crisis  to  Glod’s  favored  people, 
whom  he  had  planted  with  his  own  right  hand  in  this  wilder- 
ness country,  wherein  to  erect  his  tabernacles,  convert  or 
drive  out  the  idolatrous  heathen,  and  make  it  a vineyard  for 
his  elected  heritage.  And  he  could  not  forbear,  he  said,  to 
warn  the  court  and  jury,  in  advance,  against  the  great  danger 
of  falling  into  the  fatal  error  of  Saul,  and  also  that  of  Achan, 
the  weak  follower  of  Joshua,  who  brought  sore  judgments  ou 
Israel  by  sparing  some  of  the  enemy,  and  being  seduced  by 
the  love  of  spoils,  (to  which  our  desire  to  gain  the  traffic  of 
the  Indians  might  be  likened,)  and  so  fear  to  take  decided 
steps  against  the  heathen  prisoners ; when  the  righteous 
example  of  Samuel,  who  hewed  the  wicked  Agag  to  pieces, 
and  moreover  that  of  Joshua,  who  ordered  the  stoning  to 
death  of  the  disobedient  Achan — when  these  wholesome  ex- 
amples were  still  standing  as  beacon  lights,  whereby  to  avoid 
incurring  the  guilt  of  any  like  offences. 

He  then  read  the  indictment,  setting  forth,  in  substance, 
that  the  prisoners,  one  Tobias,  a leading  man  of  the  Wampa- 
noogs,  and  called  by  them  Poggapanosso,  one  Wampaquan, 
son  of  said  Tobias,  and  one  other  Indian,  instigated  by  the 
devil  and  King  Philip,  did,  on  a certain  day  of  March  pre- 
ceding, waylay,  murder,  and  conceal  in  a hole  cut  through  the 
ice  on  the  great  pond  bordering  said  King  Philip’s  territory, 
one  John  Sassamon,  a praying  Indian,  with  malice  prepense, 
and  to  the  great  displeasure  of  Heaven. 

The  deacon  next  read  over  his  list  of  witnesses,  whom  he 
divided  into  two  classes:  one  to  show  what  he  termed  the 
necessary  circumstantial  matters  bearing  on  the  case,  and  the 
other  to  give  direct  evidence  of  the  murder.  The  first  class 
consisted  of  the  more  intimate  white  acquaintances  of  Sassa- 
mon, and  the  last  of  two  Indians,  Dick  Swain,  and  the  zealot, 
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Dummer.  The  witnesses  embraced  in  the  first  division  being 
then  brought  on  to  the  stand  and  sworn,  proceeded  to  give  in 
their  testimony,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which  was  that  the 
deceased  Sassamon,  formerly  a Wampanoog,  had  been  re- 
claimed, in  the  first  place,  from  the  devilish  influences  of  his 
idolatrous  tribe,  became  a praying  Indian,  and  afterwards 
showed  himself  so  apt  at  learning  as  soon  to  be  able  to  read 
and  write  quite  readily.  But,  after  living  several  years  with 
the  whites,  and  receiving  many  favors  from  them,  he  suddenly 
disappeared,  and  was  next  heard  of  among  his  tribe,  by  whom 
he  was  again  taken  into  full  fellowship,  and  among  whom  he 
turned  his  knowledge  and  cunning  to  so  good  an  account,  that 
he  soon  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  confidential  secretary  to 
King  Philip.  This  place  he  held  many  years,  and  until  he 
appeared  to  have  completely  gained  the  confidence  of  Philip 
and  his  councillors;  when,  having  committed  some  crime 
which  by  their  laws  was  punishable  with  death,  he  fled  for  his 
life,  and  came  back  once  more  among  his  old  white  Christian 
brethren,  who,  moved  by  his  loud  lamentations  for  his  late 
apostasy,  and  his  earnest  professions  of  renewed  religious 
experiences,  again  received  him  into  favor,  and  sent  him  to 
teach  and  preach  among  the  praying  Indians  of  Middleboro’. 
But,  not  content  here  with  the  exercise  of  his  new  calling, 
nor  with  the  peaceable  occupation  of  the  land  and  house  which 
his  white  friends  had  purchased  for  him,  he  at  once  began  to 
play  the  spy  on  the  movements  of  his  old  master,  King 
Philip,  when  he  soon  appeared  to  become  so  burdened  with 
the  discoveries  he  pretended  to  have  made  of  that  chief’s 
secret  designs  against  the  colonists,  that  he  could  rest  no 
longer.  He  therefore  repaired  to  Plymouth,  sought  a private 
interview  with  the  governor,  and,  under  the  injunction  of  the 
strictest  secrecy,  made  the  startling  disclosure  that  King  Philip, 
was  actively  preparing  for  a war  of  extermination  against  the 
colony — a fact  which  he  pretended  to  have  at  first  learned 
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when  he  was  the  chief’s  secretary,  and  which  was  fully  con- 
firmed by  his  recent  discoveries.  Having  made  these  revela- 
tions, he  again  earnestly  besought  the  governor  not  to  let  his 
secret  go  beyond  himself  and  council  ] for  should  a knowledge 
of  the  disclosure  reach  the  ears  of  Metacom,  his  life  would  be 
sure  to  pay  the  forfeit.  But  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  so 
alarming  a secret  could  long  be  confined  to  the  court.  It 
soon  passed  from  the  governor  and  his  consulting  friends,  and 
spread,  with  the  rapidity  of  the  wind,  over  the  whole  colony, 
and  in  a few  weeks  the  luckless  Sassamon  was  suddenly 
missing. 

This  part  of  the  testimony  having  been  at  length  brought 
to  a close,  the  other  class  of  witnesses,  relied  on  for  the 
direct  testimony,  were  then  called  on  to  the  stand.  And  the 
Indian  who  went  by  the  name  of  David,  among  the  whites, 
and  who  was  announced  by  Deacon  Mudgridge,  as  “ the  faith- 
ful Christian  friend  of  the  late  lamented  Sassamon,  and  the 
first  discoverer  of  this  hell-invented  murder,”  was  now  di- 
rected to  stand  forward  and  relate  the  particulars  of  what 
was  understood  to  be  his  story  about  the  affair.  Accordingly 
David,  a small,  demure,  peaceful  looking  Indian,  then  moved 
himself  along  a little,  and  quietly  proceeded  : 

u Find  Sassamon  gone,  one  day,  and  no  come  back.  Much 
’fraid  him  must  be  killed  so  go  look  all  round  in  the  woods ; 
but  no  find  him  nowhere.  Then  go  on  Assawompset,  big 
pond.  Little  way,  see  hat  on  the  ice.  Go  there,  find  him 
Sassamon  hat.  See  hole  in  the  ice,  get  pole,  feel  him  soon, 
and  bring  him  up,  pull  him  out,  find  where  club  strike  him 
head.  Then  go  fetch  white  men,  tell  ’em  Sassamon  killed. 
They  no  believe,  say  him  drown  himself,  and  carry  him  off 
and  bury  him.  Then  me  go  and  tell  governor  Sassamon 
killed,  sartin.  Governor  look  like  believe  some,  order  Sassa- 
mon dig  up.  Me  there,  show  them,  more  time  again,  where 
club  strike  Sassamon  head.  They  believe  this  time,  think 
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Indian  tell  right,  and  say  Philip  men  did  it,  sartin,  'cause 
Sassamon  break  Indian  law.  Me  know  Sassamon  'fraid  him 
be  killed,  long  time.  But  me  no  tell,  me  no  know  who  did 
it,  cause  me  no  see  it.  Can't  tell  lie — that  make  him  bad 
Indian.  Good  book  say  God  roast  um  liars." 

All  present  being  convinced  that  David  had  testified  hon- 
estly,  no  questions  were  asked  him  on  either  side  ; and  Pa- 
tuckson,  the  other  Indian  witness,  who  was  the  only  person 
[pretending  to  have  seen  the  deed  committed,  was  then  called 
on  to  testify.  He  was  evidently  an  Indian  of  a very  different 
character  from  that  of  David,  being  bolder,  more  forward,  and 
exhibiting,  both  in  countenance  and  manner,  many  indica- 
tions of  cunning  and  calculation.  He  commenced  like  one 
ready  for  his  part,  and  glibly  went  on — 

“ Hoh  ! me  know  all  about  Tobias  and  this  two  tother  In- 
dian kill  Sassamon.  Me  go  among  Indians  self,  and  find  out. 
Metacom  come  home  from  long  journey,  hear  how  Sassamon 
been  spying  round  there,  and  then  hear  how  he  tell  governor 
bad  story.  He  no  like  it,  and  tell  him  warrior  Sassamon 
traitor,  dog-spy;  come  round  there  to  carry  lie  to  white  men. 
Metacom  much  mad,  say  him  sorry  Sassamon  not  killed  for 
that  tother  thing,  'fore  him  run  away  ; and  so  he  call  meeting 
of  old  men,  at  Montaup.  Meeting  all  say  Sassamon  die  this 
time  ; catch  him,  kill  him.  Tobias  there,  talk  loud,  say  all 
good  Indian  watch  him,  kill  him  always.  Me  go  off,  watch 
too,  for  see  what  done.  So,  one  day  on  hill  near  big  pond, 
see  Sassamon  go  across  ice,  and  three  Indians  coming.  Hide 
and  soon  see  Tobias  and  this  two  tother  Indian  run  fast,  catch 
Sassamon,  strike  club  hard,  kill  him;  then  cut  hole  in  ice, 
put  him  in,  then  run  away  quick.  Me  no  tell  then ; but 
when  white  men  dig  up  Sassamon  me  tell  all ; show  'em 
where  Tobias  and  this  two  tother  Indian  had  camp,  catch  fish 
on  tother  end  great  pond  ; so  they  go,  catch  'em  all." 

Deacon  Mudgridge  then,  with  the  view  of  placing  the  tes- 
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timony  of  the  witness  in  the  strongest  light  possible,  ashed 
sundry  leading  questions,  which  were  so  worded  as  to  elicit 
positive  assertions  of  what  were  before  left  as  matters  of  infer- 
ence, and  which  were  answered  as  he  had  anticipated  and 
wished  j the  court  taking  no  notice  of  this  violation  of  the 
rules  of  conducting  an  examination,  and  no  objection  to  the 
course  being  interposed  by  Williams,  who,  from  some  policy 
of  his  own,  kept  silence.  The  latter,  however,  evidently  dis- 
trusted the  truth  and  honesty  of  the  witness,  and  resolved  on 
subjecting  him  to  a close  cross-examination.  And  in  this  he 
was  soon  to  be  materially  aided  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 
Vane  Willis,  who  knew  something  of  the  witness,  and  was 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  localities  of  the  murder,  now 
worked  himself  along  through  the  crowd,  took  a seat  directly 
behind  Williams,  and  whispered  to  him  a few  suggestions,  of 

which  he  might  take  advantage. 

u You  say,  sir,”  carelessly  commenced  Williams,  address- 
ing the  witness,  of  whom,  he  told  the  court,  he  would  ask  a 
few  questions  by  way  of  his  privileged  cross-examination— 
« You  say  you  saw  Tobias  coming  over  the  ice,  and  I suppose 
Tobias  saw  you,  at  the  same  time,  didn  t he  ? 

tt  Can’t  no  tell,”  replied  the  witness,  looking  inquiringly  to 
Deacon  Mudgridge,  who,  suspecting  the  question  was  put  to 
bring  out  an  affirmative  answer,  which  was  to  be  used  as  some 
trap,  soon  succeeded  by  his  looks  and  motions  in  making  the 
former  understand  that  he  must  answer  in  the  negative. 

a Can’t  you  tell?  don’t  you  know  he  saw  you?”  again 

asked  Williams  rather  sternly. 

a No ; me  don’t  know  that — me  think  he  no  see  me — me 
know  he  no  see  me  at  all,”  answered  the  witness,  fast  growing 
confident. 

u How,”  persisted  the  former — u how  do  you  know  but 
what  Tobias  saw  you  ?” 

« Know  Tobias  no  see  me,”  now  positively  affirmed  the  lat- 
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ter,  impatiently;  “me  know  him  couldn’t,  'cause  me  hid  a 
great  way  off  on  the  hill.” 

“ Oh,  not  a great  way  I suspect,”  returned  Williams.  “ But 
really,  how  far  was  it  ?” 

“ Can’t  tell,”  replied  the  witness  • “ but  great  way — as  far 
as  here  to  where  governor  house  be.” 

“ That,  to  be  sure,  is  over  a quarter  of  a mile,”  said  the 
questioner.  “ But  then  Tobias  and  the  others  when  you  saw 
them  were  sometimes  close  to  the  shore,  were  they  not  ?” 

“ No  !”  exclaimed  the  witness,  “ him  great  way  out  on  the 
pond — more  further  from  the  shore  than  me  back  on  the 
hill.” 

I 

“ That,”  now  remarked  Williams,  glancing  at  the  court, 
“would  make  the  distance  from  the  witness  to  the  nearest  point 
at  which  he  swears  he  saw  the  prisoner  under  examination, 
over  half  a mile,  and,  as  he  says  Sassamon  ran  some  distance 
before  he  was  overtaken,  the  distance  to  the  spot  where  the 
deed  was  alleged  to  have  been  done,  could  not  have  been  less 
than  three  quarters  of  a mile.  And  yet  he  positively  swears 
not  only  to  the  commission  of  the  murder  but  to  the  identity 
of  the  perpetrator  ! Enough  of  such  a witness  as  that ! I 
have  done  with  him.” 

For  the  first  time,  both  the  witness  and  the  prompting 
Deacon  now  saw  the  object  of  Williams’  well  managed  man- 
euver to  draw  from  the  former  the  admission  of  the  truth  that 
he  was  at  too  great  a distance  from  the  scene  to  be  able  to 
swear  safely  to  any  thing.  And  the  Deacon,  seeing  at  once 
that  it  would  not  do  to  leave  the  testimony  in  this  shape, 
leaped  up  and  vehemently  protested  against  the  use  of  the 
cunning  arts  and  devices  of  the  godless  lawyers  of  the  secular 
and  unsanGtified  courts,  which  his  opponent  had  probably 
learned  in  the  old  world,  where  he  learned  his  other  heresies, 
and  which  he  had  now  brought  here,  and  put  in  practice  to 
confuse  and  lead  astray  a simple  minded  native,  and  a truthful, 
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lionest  witness  as  there  was  in  the  world.  And  then  turning 
to  the  witness,  he  sternly  demanded  of  him,  if  he  did  not  mean 
to  swear  positively  that  he  clearly  saw  the  murder  committed, 
and  that  he  knew  it  was  Tobias,  and  the  other  prisoners,  who 

did  it: 

cc  Ya-ya-yas — me  know — me  swear,”  responded  the  witness, 
at  first  hesitating,  but  soon  evidently  becoming  alarmed  for  his 
own  personal  interests  from  what  he  read  in  the  looks  of  the 
Deacon — “ yas,  me  swear— me  swear  hard— me  swear  two 
times,  again  ! There  ! guess  me  get  pay  now,  sartin. 

“ Pay  ?”  exclaimed  Williams  significantly.  “ Then  he  was 
to  be  paid  for  swearing  in  a particular  manner,  and  to  have 
no  pay  without  so  doing,  was  he?  The  court  and  jury  will 
please  remember  this.” 

“ Wo  unto  him  that perverteth  testimony  /”  cried  the  visibly 
disturbed  Deacon  in  wbat  he  intended  should  pass  for  a scrip- 
tural denunciation  of  his  opponent.  “But,  peradventure,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  one  who  deserted  the  true  church  for  damnable 
heresies  should  resort  to  such  means  to  shield  the  heathen, 
with  whom  he  has  so  long  consorted.  No  doubt  he  hopes  to 
make  out  the  identity  of  the  prisoners  to  be  a doubtful  mat- 
ter. But  he  will  not  prevail.  The  expectation  of  the  wicked 
shall  per  ish.  I will  now  introduce  evidence,  which,  coming, 
as  I may  say  it  does,  directly  from  the  ordering  of  Providence 
for  the  detection  of  the  guilty,  he  will  hardly  dare  to  impeach. 
Brother  Dummer,  will  you  step  forward  and  state  what  you 
saw,  with  your  own  eyes,  at  the  time  Sassamon  s body  was 
exhumed  for  examination,  and  the  prisoner,  Tobias,  was 
brought  in  to  undergo  the  test  then  and  there  prescribed  for 

him  ?” 

u j did  verily,”  said  the  Shadow,  throwing  his  eyes  around 
and  upward  with  an  air  of  peculiar  reverence  and  solemnity— 
“I  did  verily  witness,  on  that  solemn  occasion,  a very  great 
marvel,  touching  the  matter  whereof  I am  now  called  to  testify. 
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And  I do  affirm  and  say,  that,  when  this  child  of  Sathan,  the 
prisoner  Tobias  here,  was  brought  in  where  the  dead  body  lay, 
to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  confronting  and  touching  it  with  his 
bare  hand,  he  was  forthwith  smitten  with  the  fear  and  trem- 
bling of  conscious  guilt,  and  could  hardly  be  got  near  the 
body,  much  less  be  persuaded  to  touch  any  part  of  it.  Where- 
upon, the  young  man,  Richard  Swain,  then  and  there  also 
present,  being  moved  thereto  with  the  rest  of  us,  but  more 
prompt  unto  the  duty  of  seeing  the  ordeal  perfected,  speedily 
seized  the  forefinger  of  the  prisoner,  and  thrust  it  on  to  the 
naked  body  ; when,  lo  ! the  mysterious  and  God-ordered  result! 
Fresh  blood,  which  had  started  out  at  the  touch  of  the  guilty 
member,  was  plainly  seen  standing  on  the  place  of  contact  !”* 
The  now  exulting  Deacon  next  called  Dick  Swain,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  remarked  that  he  wished  merely  to  ask  him 
whether  he  agreed  with  the  last  witness  and  could  confirm  his 
statement. 

“0,  yes,  be  sure;  I saw  the  same  blood  he  did,”  somewhat 
hurriedly  responded  Dick,  rising,  but  manifesting  no  inclina- 
tion to  go  into  particulars. 

“ Very  well,  that  is  all,”  said  the  Deacon  motioning  the 
other  back  to  his  seat. 

“ Not  quite  all,”  interposed  Williams,  again  acting  on  the 
whispered  suggestions  of  the  shrewd  prompter  behind  him. 

“ Were  you  sent  by  any  one  to  be  present  at  the  examination 
in  question  ?” 

“ Sent  ? — no,  not  in  particular,  as  I know  of,”  answered 
Dick,  glancing  around  doubtfully. 

“ Well,  sir,  did  you  not  go  wholly  for  the  purpose  of  wit- 
nessing the  examination  ?” 

“ I may  say  not — that  is,  not  wholly  so  ; but  hearing  about 
it,  and  feeling  some  curiosity  about  the  matter,  I thought  I 

* See  Cotton  Mather  and  other  early  historians  for  the  fact  here  testified 
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would  skirt  the  woods  along  in  that  direction,  with  my  gun, 
on  the  look-out  for  game,  and  stop  there  to  see  what  was 

going  on.” 

“ Did  you  kill  anything  ?”  . „ 

“ No,  nothing  of  any  account ; merely  one  gray  squirrel. 

“ Did  you  kill  the  squirrel  with  shot,  or  with  a bullet  ? 

« With  a bullet.  I generally  go  into  the  woods  with  my 
o-un  loaded  with  a bullet,  these  days,  as  there  are  murderous 

Indians  about.” 

a Yes,  but  what  part  of  the  squirrel  did  the  bullet  strike  . 

« Well,  it  went  right  through  his  throat,  seeing  you  are  so 

particular  to  know.”  . 

“ It  was  a long  time,  wasn’t  it,  after  yon  shot  the  animal 

before  you  reached  the  place  where  they  were  examining  the 
body  ?” 

a No  it  wasn’t  any  such  thing,  sir,”  replied  Dick,  with  an 
air  that  seemed  to  say,  ‘ you  can't  catch  me  in  it  that  way. 
a It  wasn’t  twenty  minutes.” 

“ Oh,  well,  but  you  had  the  squirrel  in  your  hand  when  you 
took  hold  of  the  prisoner’s  finger  and  thrust  it  upon  the  dead 

body  ?”  , . . 

(( No,  sir,  I did  not;  I know  I did  not,  for  I had  just 

hurled  the  animal  into  the  corner  of  the  room  where  I had 
set  up  my  gun.”  . 

“ Well,  you  said  you  saw  the  blood  on  the  spot  which  was 

touched  by  the  prisoner’s  finger  ?” 

« Yes,  I did,  and  will  still  swear  to  it.  I saw  it  as  soon  as 

his  hand  was  taken  away,  same  as  all  the  rest  did.  I know 

there  was  blood  there.” 

« 1 don’t  dispute  at  all,  that  a bloody  mark  then  became 
visible  there ; but,”  continued  the  speaker,  suddenly  turning 
a stern  gaze  upon  the  face  of  the  quailing  witness,  while  he 
raised  his  voice  to  a pitch  of  startling  loudness,  “ but,  Richard 
Swain,  tell  me,  before  God,  who  put  that  blood  there  ? W ho, 
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sir,  while  his  right  hand  was  bearing  the  reluctant  finger  of 
the  prisoner  to  the  dead  body  ? Who  drew  the  fingers  of  his 
left  hand,  first  purposely  made  bloody  in  the  fresh  wound  of 
his  game,  slyly  over  the  spot  of  the  coming  contact  ? Ay,  sir, 
vho  put  that  blood  there  with  the  sole  object  of  making 
evidence  against  this  poor  Indian  prisoner  ?” 

“ Blasphemy  ! rank  blasphemy  ! ” cried  the  enraged 
Deacon.  “ He  is  trying  to  turn  the  miraculous  intervention 
of  God  for  the  detecting  of  an  awful  crime  into  mockery  ! 
Are  the  sanctified  Elders  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  who  have 
vowed  to  guard  his  authority  against  reproach,  and  our  civil 
rulers  who  bear  not  the  sword  in  vain , to  sit  here  and  listen 
to  all  this  ? For  one,  I do  protest  against  such  doings.  The 
witness  swore  distinctly  to  the  seeing  the  blood  follow  in  con- 
sequence of  the  touch.  So  did  brother  hummer,  whose  word 
none  can  question.  This  is  enough ; and  I do  most  earnestly 
object  to  this,  or  any  other  witness  answering  such  entangling, 
hell-devised  questions,  put  to  defeat  the  ends  of  heaven's  own 
justice.  Yea,  as  I said,  the  evidence  is  abundantly  enough 
to  ensure  a conviction  • but  lest  my  opponent  should  claim 
anything  savoring  doubt,  or  the  weakening  of  the  testimony 
of  the  last  witness  by  means  of  his  ungodly  arts,  I will  call 
others  who  were  present  on  that  remarkable  occasion  of  the 
visible  doings  of  Providence,  and  see  what  they  will  say." 

So  saying,  the  Deacon,  to  prevent  Williams  from  pressing 
his  last  questions  further  on  the  discomfited  Dick,  hurriedly 
called  on  two  more  witnesses  of  the  Dummer  stamp,  who,  as 
might  be  expected,  unhesitatingly  swore  to  the  same  thing  ; 
when,  with  an  air  of  defiant  exultation,  he  announced  to  the 
court  that  he  was  through  with  the  testimony,  and  that  the 
case  was  ready  for  argument. 

There  was  now  by  common,  tacit  consent,  a short  pause  in 
the  proceedings,  which  was  made  use  of  by  the  assembly,  as 
usual  among  congregated  bodies  after  a tedious  sitting,  in 
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shifting  positions,  rising  and  moving  from  one  place  to  another, 
or  passing  in  and  out  the  house.  This  naturally  produced  suf- 
ficient bustle  and  confusion  to  afford  the  active  friends  of  the 
prosecution  an  opportunity  for  wire  pulling,  which  they  were 
not  slow  to  improve.  The  Deacon  was  seen  conversing  earn- 
estly with  the  different  members  of  the  court,  whom  he  suc- 
cessively beckoned  aside  for  the  purpose.  The  Shadow  evi- 
dently had  considerable  business  along  the  seats  occupied  by 
the  white  jurymen  ; while  Dick  Swain,  on  pretense  of  hunting 
for  some  lost  article,  might  have  been  seen  hustling  about 
among  the  Indian  jurors,  and  slyly  passing  something  much 
resembling  small  bottles  under  their  blankets.  The  au- 
dience however  soon  settled  down  into  their  former  quiet- 
ness and  listening  attitudes;  when  the  Governor  intimated  to 
the  Deacon,  that  he  was  now  expected  to  commence  the  open- 
ing argument. 

it  Man  is  weak,  and  full  of  short-comings.  Strength  and 
wisdom  are  of  the  Dord.  Let  us  invoke  the  Divine  blessing, 
said  the  Deacon,  suddenly  throwing  up  his  hands,  and  entering, 
with  peculiar  unction,  upon  a prayer  especially  devised  for  the 
occasion.  After  concluding  his  prayer,  or  rather  his  set  of  in- 
structions to  the  Almighty  how  to  influence  the  mind  of  the  court 
and  jury,  and  how  to  order  the  result  of  their  delibeiations,  all 
disguised  in  the  form  of  prayer,  he  cleared  his  throat  anew,  and 
commenced  his  great  and  long  studied  effort.  But  having  al- 
ready given  several  specimens  of  his  mode  of  treating  the 
case  in  hand,  on  religious  grounds— a mode  which  appears  to 
• have  been  fully  sanctioned  in  the  colonial  courts  of  the  day,  we 
will  not  follow  him  through  his  long,  tedious,  Scriptural  argu- 
ment, but  only  take  notice  of  his  speech,  when  he  got  round, 
as  he  at  length  did,  to  the  alleged  origin  of  the  difficulties 
between  the  Indians  and  the  favored  people,  who  had  been 
sent  to  this  land,  as  he  affirmed,  to  possess  and  improve  it  as 
their  Heaven-bestowed  heritage. 
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e<  These  heathen  salvages/’  he  then  went  on  to  say,  u after 
their  lives  had  been  mercifully  spared — against  the  will  of 
Heaven,  I greatly  fear — at  length  became  perverse  and  stub- 
born, utterly  refusing  to  hearken  to  the  Gospel  truths  and  be- 
ginning to  harbor  evil  designs  against  our  chosen  people. 
This  evil-minded,  and  rebellious  spirit  was  first  especially 
made  manifest  in  that  untoward  Sachem,  called  Alexander, 
who,  as  his  excellency  here,  then  an  actor  in  the  affair,  can 
bear  witness,  was  signally  chastised,  and  in  a manner  unmis- 
takably showing  the  displeasure  of  Heaven  at  his  perverse  and 
wicked  conduct.  But  Philip,  the  subtle  and  treacherous  Sa- 
chem who  succeeded  him,  instead  of  being  warned  by  the  re- 
buke he  might  have  read  in  the  fate  of  his  brother,  soon  be- 
came guilty  of  still  more  untoward  and  heinous  conduct. 
Encouraged  in  his  audacious  courses  by  our  mistaken  forbear- 
ance, doubt-less,  he  hath  gone  on  from  year  to  year,  in  open 
violation  of  his  solemn  treaties,  multiplying  his  offenses,  by 
stirring  up  his  tribe  of  Sathanic  malignants  to  hostility  against 
us,  plotting  with  other  tribes  to  join  him,  in  his  deeply  medi- 
tated onslaught  on  the  colony,  and  lastly  by  instigating  the 
foul  murder,  now  under  investigation.  And  thus  hath  he 
careered  it  in  his  wickedness,  until  he  hath  at  length  reached 
that  pitch  of  devilish  doing  and  intent,  wherein  all  have  been 
brought  to  see  that  the  public  peace  and  safety  loudly  de- 
mand that  he  should  receive  a chastisement  at  our  hands, 
which  shall  at  on*e  put  a stop  to  his  wicked  and  dangerous 
career,  and  serve  as  a lesson  to  all  his  heathen  followers. 
Hence  the  present  prosecution,  and  hence,  also,  the  imperious 
necessity  of  a result,  whereby  such  check  and  such  lesson  may 
be  publicly  given.  And  such  result,  since  the  guilt  of  prisoners 
stands  clearly  proved  and  established  by  the  most  indubitable 
testimony,  in  spite  of  all  attempted  perversions  thereof  by 
heretical  sympathizers — such  result,  I say,  I now,  in  the  per- 
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formance  of  my  God-bounden  duty,  confidently  urge  and  de- 
mand at  the  hands  of  this  court  and  jury. 

Having  thus  delivered  himself,  the  heated  Deacon  dropped 
puffing  and  panting  into  his  seat ; when  Williams,  heeding 
neither  the  sneering  whispers  of  the  crowd,  nor  the  cold  and 
frowning  looks  of  the  court,  calmly  rose  and  entered  on  his 
speech  for  the  defense. 

u I do  not  deem  it  either  meet  or  necessary/  he  said,  11  for 
me  to  follow  the  opposing  speaker  through  that  part  of  his 
discourse  pertaining  to  the  duties  and  mission  of  the  church, 
which,  he  says,  God  has  planted  here  to  become  his  special 
heritage,  and  to  act  as  his  commissioned  instruments  in 
driving  out  the  unbelieving  heathen,  or  reduce  them  to 
obedience  and  belief  in  its  behests  and  doctrines.  X devoutly 
hope  the  church  here  is  of  God’s  planting,  and  that  its 
waterings  may  be  such  as  not  only  to  bring  it  increase,  but 
give  it  the  light  and  grace  to  permit  all,  whether  white  or 
red,  to  believe  and  worship  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
conscience,  and  not  make  the  exercise  of  their  rightful  soul- 
liberty,  a matter  of  accusation  against  them.  But  with  all 
this  I have  nothing  to  do,  and  shall  only  begin  on  that  part 
of  his  argument  grounded  on  the  alleged  offenses  of  the  red 
men,  which  first  manifested  themselves,  he  asserts,  in  the 
conduct  of  that  hapless  young  chief,  Alexander,  (about  whose 
fate  it  would  have  been  better  wisdom  to  have  said  nothing,) 
and  to  have  been  continually  kept  up  by  his  successor,  Philip, 
to  the  present  time,  in  all  sorts  of  misdemeanors  and  crimes,  the 
last  of  which  was  the  instigation  of  the  alleged  murder  now 
under  consideration.  The  existence  of  continued  dissensions 
between  the  red  men  and  the  colonists,  I fully  admit ; but  as 
fully  deny  that  the  causes  assigned  for  these  dissensions  are 
the  true  ones,  or  that  they  have  any  special  bearing  on  this 
case.  Of  the  origin  and  continuance  of  our  difficulties  with 
the  Indians,  my  opponent  has  drawn  one  picture  in  colors 
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wrought  up  from  rumor,  suspicion,  and  prejudice.  I will 
draw  another  by  the  lights  of  certain  knowledge,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  even  handed  justice. 

u Nearly  forty  years  ago,  a youngerly  man,  banished  from 
his  home  in  the  neighboring  colony  for  his  advocacy  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  and  becoming  thereby  a houseless,  hunted  out- 
cast, who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  nor  wherewith  to 
sustain  life,  at  length  found  his  only  refuge  among  the  chil- 
dren of  the  forest,  and  was  especially  taken  in  hand  by  the 
very  tribe  of  whom  we  have  just  heard  such  sweeping  denun- 
ciations. Here,  finding  a home  and  a welcome,  the  more 
cordially  proffered  for  the  very  reasons  which  made  him  an 
exile,  he  studied  the  ways  and  characters  of  the  red  men, 
noted  their  virtues,  and  learned  to  make  allowance  for  their 
errors.  Being  then  in  the  family  of  the  peaceful  and  honest 
old  Massasoit,  he  could  not  but  regard  with  interest  the  heirs 
apparent  to  this  powerful  Sachemdom,  the  old  chief  s two 
sons,  Alexander  and  Philip,  who  have  been  branded  in  this 
presence  as  the  great  instigators  of  all  the  offenses  of  that 
branded  tribe.  They  were  then  in  the  flower  of  their  young 
manhood,  and  the  exile  thought  them,  as  he  looked  upon  their 
goodly  persons,  and  noted  their  manly  conduct  and  surprising 
intelligence,  two  young  men  of  whom  any  monarch  might 
well  be  proud,  as  successors  to  his  throne. 

« After  a while,  the  exile  made  himself  a new  home,  but 
maintained  his  relations  and  intercourse  with  these  young 
chiefs,  and  was  cognizant  of  all  the  events  subsequently  hap- 
pening to  each — of  their  movements  and  motives  of  the 
accession  of  Alexander  to  the  throne,  and  of  his  prompt 
repairing,  with  his  brother  Philip,  to  the  court  of  Plymouth 
to  declare  their  wish  and  intention  to  maintain  inviolate  the 
treaty  of  their  father  with  the  whites— of  his  then  resting  in 
entire  confidence  of  their  faith  and  fair  dealing — of  his  deep 
surprise  in  being  summoned  to  Plymouth  to  answer  charges 
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of  meditating  a violation  of  the  treaty,  confessedly  founded  on 
mere  rumor,  and  of  his  still  greater  surprise  at  being  soon 
after  seized  in  his  peaceful  employments  by  a band  of  aimed 
white  men,  and  marched  off  a prisoner  for  trial,  like  some 
felon  subject,  instead  of  the  independent  sovereign  their  own 
treaty  had  acknowledged  him.  The  exile  also  speedily 
became  apprised  of  the  young  chiefs  strangely  befalling  sick- 
ness, while  under  arrest,  and  of  his  delivery  to  his  friends  on 
pledge  for  his  return,  if  he  recovered,  that  his  degradation 
might  be  completed. 

“Yes,  the  exile  learned  this,  and  with  lively  concern  was 
hastening  to  the  scene  to  avert  the  anticipated  consequences 
of  the  outrage,  when  he  met  the  weeping  train,  just  landing 
from  the  river  with  their  sick  and  dying  chief.  Here  he 
stood  by  with  deeply  moved  feelings,  and  silently  witnessed  the 
mournful  scene.  From  minute  to  minute  he  noted  the  slower 
and  slower  heaving  bosom,  and  the  feebler  and  feebler  groans 
of  the  departing  ^ufferer,  that  rose  low  murmuring  on  the 
hushed  wilderness,  till  his  unstained  spirit  escaped  to  a land 
where  persecution  ceases,  and  love  and  forgiveness,  with  con- 
scious rectitude  of  purpose,  makes  heaven  for  the  red  man  as 
well  as  the  white.  The  exile  noted  all  this,  and  then  the 
brief,  awful  silence  that  followed,  the  wild  frenzied  wail  of 
anguish  that  the  next  moment  burst  from  the  convulsed  lips 
of  the  bereaved  young  queen,  the  dark,  but  comely  Wetamoo, 
then  the  low,  ominous  muttering  of  the  old  men*  as  they 
thought  of  the  authors  of  this,  their  great  sorrow  and  calarn- 
. ity,  and  then  the  fierce  outcries  of  the  up-leaping  young  war- 
riors demanding  to  be  led  on  to  avenge  the  death  of  their 
idolized  chieftain. 

“ And  why  were  they  not  led  on  to  execute  their  fearful 
purpose?  They  had  good  cause  of  war,  and,  as  they  believed, 
of  a war  of  bloody,  terrible  retribution  ; for  the  Indians,  who 
are  the  most  unerring  guessers  of  any  class  of  people  I have 
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ever  met  with  in  the  old  world  or  new,  then  fully  believed, 
and  have  ever  since  believed,  that  Alexander  came  to  his 
death  by  the  foul  hand  of  the  white  poisoner !" 

“ Damnable  falsehood  ! libel ! treason  ! yea,  rank  treason  !" 
shouted  the  here  interrupting  deacon,  leaping  to  his  feet,  with 
a countenance  blazing  with  holy  wrath  and  indignation. 
“ Was  it  not  Major  Josiah  Winslow,  who,  in  pursuance  of 
bounden  duty,  bravely  captured  and  brought  home  that  vile 
Sachem,  Alexander  ? And  was  it  not  at  his  own  house  that 
the  captured  wretch  was  seized  with  the  fever,  brought  on  by 
his  heathen  ragings  ? And,  moreover,  was  not  that  duty-doing 
Major  Winslow  the  same  person  who  is  now  here  presiding  as 
our  honored  governor?" 

u The  gentleman  forgets  that  I,  myself,  made  no  accusation 
against  any  body,"  resumed  Williams,  taking  advantage  of 
the  first  pause  in  the  deacon's  furious  outburst.  “ I was 
merely  naming  the  belief  of  the  Indians  respecting  the  cause 
of  their  chief’s  singular  death.  They  did  so  believe,  and 
repeated  their  conviction,  in  despite  the  rebuking  words  of  the 
exile,  who  told  them,  as  has  just  been  intimated,  that  he  must 
have  died  of  the  fever  of  passion,  or  grief  and  chagrin,  though 
his  suggestions  met  no  other  response  than  fiercely  shaking 
heads,  and  the  impatient  question,  1 Did  ever  Indian  catch 
fever  and  die  of  that  complaint  before ?’ 

u But  I willingly  pass  over  that  page  of  our  history,  which  I 
only  wish  we  had  never  been  compelled  to  place  there ; for  I 
gladly,  Oh!  gladly, 

* Would  tear  that  leaf— would  blot  it  with  a tear.’ 

I will  pass  over  that  sad  page,  and  return  to  the  only  opinion 
I could  be  taken  as  giving,  that  the  unwarranted  transaction 
gave  the  tribe  good  cause  of  war.  This  I boldly  repeat ; for 
what  nation  is  there  on  earth,  heathen  or  civilized,  who,  if 
their  sovereign  were  seized  and  carried  off  by  another  nation 
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with  whom  they  were  in  treaty,  would  not  instantly  pronounce 
it  a war-warranting  outrage?  Not  one.  Yes,  there  was  cause 
of  war;  and,  as  I before  asked,  why  did  not  war  follow?  I 
will  now  tell  you  why.  The  exile— yea,  the  despised  exile 
and  outcast — earnestly  interceded  for  his  old  white  persecutors; 
and  Philip,  the  still  more  despised  and  hated  Philip,  then  be- 
coming king,  soon  joined  him  in  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the 
red  men.  Such,  at  that  dangerous  crisis,  was  the  course  taken 
by  the  forbearing  Metacom,  who  then,  as  afterwards,  honestly 
tried  to  avoid  war,  the  consequences  of  which,  to  both  sides, 
his  far-reaching  sagacity  has  ever  fully  appreciated.  And  he 
not  only  quelled  the  hostile  feelings  of  his  followers,  but  soon 
personally  notified  the  court  of  Plymouth  of  the  wish,  on  his 
part,  of  still  maintaining  the  treaty  of  his  father,  and  of  his 
brother,  notwithstanding  his  own  deep  sense  of  injury  at  what 
had  transpired. 

a After  this  notification,  Philip  supposed,  as  his  luckless  bro- 
ther had  done,  that  this  was  sufficient,  without  paying  attend- 
ance, like  a vassal,  at  the  court  of  Plymouth.  But,  like  his 
brother,  he  was  mistaken  about  the  double  requirement  of 
that  court,  that  would  have  him  an  independent  sovereign 
long  enough  to  bind  himself  in  treaty,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
time  become  the  frequent  homage-paying  courtier,  so  that  he 
could  be  kept  in  subjection.  Though  not  at  first  understand- 
ing this,  yet  he  was  soon  made  to  know  it.  In  a short  time, 
he,  too,  was  summoned  to  Plymouth  on  charges  founded  on 
suspicion,  or  the  false  representations  of  the  runagate  Indians 
whom  they  had  tempted  by  rewards  for  such  communications. 
He  concluded,  however,  to  heed  the  arrogant  summons,  for  by 
this  time  he  had  many  just  complaints  of  his  own  to  make 
known  against  the  whites,  for  their  inroads  on  his  lands,  and 
for  defrauding  his  people.  But,  warned  by  the  fate  of  his 
brother,  he  went  with  an  armed  escort,  and  held  parley  with 
the  court  in  the  open  air,  but  was,  notwithstanding,  entrapped 
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into  the  signing  of  a new  treaty,  which  entirely  passed  over 
his  own  grievances,  they  being  no  part  of  the  object  of  the 
astute  framers,  and  by  which  he  was  unwittingly  made  to 
acknowledge  offenses  never  committed,  and,  as  a punishment 
therefor,  to  promise  to  deliver  up  the  arms  of  his  tribe  to  the 
court.  Nor  was  this  all.  At  the  very  hour  when  he  was 
being  detained  by  this  one-sided  and  fraudulent  negotiation, 
the  men  of  Plymouth  were  secretly  mustering  an  armed  force 
to  overpower  his  attendants,  and  seize  him  as  a prisoner;  and 
they  were  only  prevented  from  the  execution  of  their  design 
by  the  remonstrances  of  the  more  conscientious  pacificators, 
then  present  from  the  sister  colony.  And  this  was  but  the 
beginning  of  the  indignities  he  was  doomed  to  suffer.  Within 
a short  period,  he  was  again  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
court  of  Plymouth,  under  threat  of  war,  for  the  violation  of 
the  last  so- claimed  treaty,  that  he  had  not  been  permitted  but 
partially  to  understand,  the  charge  this  time  being  that  he  had 
not  delivered  up  the  guns  of  his  people,  which  they  depended 
on  for  their  daily  subsistence,  and  which  he  had  no  power  to 
compel  them  to  surrender;  and  being  still  anxious  to  avoid 
war,  he  consented  to  another  conference,  and  met  the  court 
again,  but  with  a force  of  warriors  sufficient  for  his  personal 
protection,  well  understanding  the  disgraceful  plan  which  had 
been  started  for  capturing  him  at  the  previous  meeting.  But 
the  presence  of  warriors  is  but  a poor  shield  against  the 
over-reaching  of  designing  treaty-makers;  and  this  time,  ano- 
ther of  those  extraordinary  documents  was  drawn  up  for  the 
occasion,  by  which  Philip  was  made  not  only  to  consent  to  be 
heavily  fined  for  his  alleged  disobedience,  but  relinquish  his 
sovereignty,  and  submit  himself  and  his  people  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony!  And  the  whole  gist  of  all  the  complaints 
since  made  against  him,  have  been,  not  that  he  has  committed 
any  acts  of  hostility,  but  that  he  has  been  suspected  of  medi- 
tating them,  and  of  making  preparations  for  defending  himself 
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and  people,  in  disregard  of  those  one-sided,  fraudulent,  and 
therefore  void  compacts,  which,  as  if  in  insulting  mockery, 
are  now  claimed  as  solemn  and  mutually  ratified  treaties  ! 

“ Such  is  that  other  picture,  which  I proposed  to  draw,  to 
contrast  with  the  one  drawn  by  my  opponent,  and  the  exile  I 
have  named  as  furnishing  the  materials  is  here,  in  the  person 
of  him  now  speaking,  to  vouch  for  its  truth  and  accuracy. 

“Now,  admitting  that  Philip,  in  view  of  the  wrongs  and  in- 
dignities that  have  been  heaped  upon  him  and  his  hapless 
predecessor,  together  with  the  well-warranted  belief  that  they 
were  but  the  first  steps  of  a policy  to  be  pursued  till  he  and 
his  nation  should  be  entirely  subjugated ; admitting  he  has 
been  making  military  preparations,  and  courting  alliances  with 
other  tribes,  for  maintaining  his  sovereignty  and  defending 
his  people,  does  that  very  natural  precaution  place  him  in  the 
wrong  ? Had  he  not  a perfect  right  to  do  all  this  ? ~S\  ould 

not  you , if  a colony  of  strangers,  with  habits  and  notions  re- 
pugnant to  your  own,  should  plant  themselves  near  you,  begin 
to  aggress  on  your  rights,  and  manifest  a disposition  to  reduce 
you  to  subjection — would  not  you  do  it  yourselves  $ You 
know  you  would.  Then  ponder  it,  ye  rulers  of  Plymouth,  who 
profess  to  be  governed  by  the  golden  rule  of  doing  as  you 
would  be  done  by,  ponder  it  well  before  you  further  denounce 
Metacom  of  Montaup  for  what  he  may  have  done,  or  rather 
what  he  has  been  suspected  of  doing,  and  pause  before  you  have 
taken  another  step  in  your  mistaken  and  indefensible  policy 
which  shall  make  his  cup  of  bitterness  to  overflow,  and  plunge 
these  colonies  into  the  horrors  of  a savage  warfare. 

“ Having  thus  disposed  of  the  question  of  the  true  origin  of 
these  difficulties  with  Philip  and  his  people,  and  shown  on 
which  side  impartial  justice  would  impute  the  greater  blame 
I now  come  to  the  present  case  which  so  manifestly  grew  out 
of  them,  and  which  could  not  for  a moment  be  of  doubtful 
issue  but  for  the  blinding  mists  of  prejudice,  and  that  most 
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reprehensible  policy  of  retaliating  anticipated  wrongs  in  order 
to  prevent  their  occurrence. 

“ The  case  is  a plain  and  simple  one,  requiring  but  two  points 
in  the  defense,  either  of  which  should  be  sufficient  to  secure 
the  acquittal  of  the  prisoners. 

u First,  in  that,  I wholly  deny  the  jurisdiction  and  right  of 
this  court  to  seize  and  try  these  prisoners,  for  the  crime 

alleged  against  them.  Sassamon,  by  his  own  confession,  was 

% 

a spy  and  a traitor.  And  it  also  appears  he  had  previously 
committed  some  capital  offence.  ^And  for  these  double  crimes 
he  was  probably  tried  by  Philip’s  Council,  and  voted  an  out- 
law, whom  it  was  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  man  of  the  tribe 
to  try  to  seize  and  destroy.  And  that  he  was  so  seized  and 
destroyed,  may  be  equally  probable.  But  the  destroyers  were 
only  commissioned  executioners  of  the  law  of  an  independent 
sovereignty,  not  murderers.  And  you  have  no  right  by  the 
law  of  nations,  or  by  treaty,  to  interfere  with  the  execution ; 
and  especially  so,  as  the  deed  was  committed  within  the  un- 
ceded jurisdiction  of  their  government. 

“ Second,  Provided  that  you  had  the  right  and  jurisdiction 
you  claim,  and  that  Sassamon  was  slain  by  some  of  Philip’s 
tribe,  you  cannot  convict  these  prisoners  without  clearly 
identifying  them  as  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed.  Have  you 
done  so  ? Bo  you  honestly  believe,  that  your  only  professed 
witness  of  the  act  could  identify  them  when  standing  more 
than  a half  mile  distant  from  the  scene  ? Would  you  hang  a 
white  man  on  such  an  identification  ? Let  the  consciences  of 
the  jurors  answer,  and  direct  them  accordingly  in  the  making 
up  of  their  verdict.  And  what  of  the  only  other  part  of  the 
evidence  relied  on — the  so  called  ordeal  of  touching  the  corpse, 
and  the  claimed  interposition  of  Heaven,  in  causing  blood  to 
issue  from  the  already  putrid  body  ? Will  you  look  to  the 
agency  of  Heaven  for  the  appearance  of  that  blood,  after 
noting  the  admissions  and  suspicious  manner  of  that  juggling 
4 
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witness,  Dick  Swain  ; or  will  you  believe  it  came  there  through 
an  altogether  different  agency  ? Again  let  the  consciences  of 
the  tryers  answer.  This  ends  the  case.  I have  done,  and  will 
only  add,  let  the  jury  beware  how  they  render  a verdict  which 
will  this  day  be  recorded  in  the  books  of  Heaven,  to  be  for- 
ever open  to  the  sleepless  eyes  of  avenging  justice,  as  well  as 
among  the  records  of  earth,  too  often  the  habitation  of  blind 
prejudice  and  wilful  error.” 

Great  was  the  displeasure  of  the  court  functionaries  and 
their  supporters,  at  Williams’  triumphant  vindication  of  King 
Philip,  the  great  Diabolus  of  their  prejudice,  fear,  and  hatred  ; 
at  his  fearless  unmasking  of  their  disguised  policy  for  the 
subjugation  of  the  Indians,  and  especially  at  bis  ungracious 
exposure  of  the  weakness  of  their  testimony  against  the  al- 
ready death-doomed  prisoners.  All  this  was  abundantly  mani- 
fested in  the  shocked  and  excited  looks  of  the  audience,  and 
the  vexed  and  angry  appearance  of  the  court,  as  all  eyes  were 
turned  expectantly  to  Deacon  Mudgridge,  as  the  almost  Hea- 
ven-commissioned champion  who  would  now  rush  to  the  rescue 
of  their  endangered  case.  Nor  were  they  disappointed.  The 
Deacon  with  a countenance  ominous  of  the  total  annihilation 
of  his  opponent,  was  instantly  on  his  feet,  hotly  pouring  forth 
a flood  of  denials,  criminations,  and  anathemas,  alternately  on 
the  head  of  “ the  heretical  Sathan-siding  Williams ,”  and  on 
that  of  “ the  wicked  and  God-accursed  Sachem  Philip , and  his 
guilty  instruments , the  prisoners  at  the  bar.”  But  having 
pretty  much  exhausted  his  fund  of  these  peculiar  resources, 
in  his  opening  speeches,  he  accomplished  little  more  than 
travel  again  over  his  old  ground  ; which  he  did  with  entire 
persistency  and  keeping  to  the  end,  and  concluded  with  once 
more  vehemently  demanding  the  conviction  of  the  prisoners. 
And  the  sympathizing  and  ready  court,  in  a short  charge 
much  in  the  spirit  of  the  Deacon’s  argument,  submitted  the 
case  to  the  jury,  who,  in  their  turn,  after  a brief  consultation 
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among  the  white  portion  of  them,  and  a hurried  question  or 
two  to  the  maudlin  and  stupefied  Indians  of  the  panel,  voted 
a verdict  of  guilty  on  the  spot;  when  the  court  promptly  pro- 
nounced the  sentence,  and,  as  if  fearful  their  victims  might 
escape  by  the  usual  delay,  ordered  that  the  prisoners  all  be 
immediately  taken  hence  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  hanged, 
till  dead , dead  l 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Blood  follows  blood,  and  through  their  mortal  span, 

In  bloodier  acts  conclude  those  who  with  blood  began. 

Childe  Harold. 

The  instant  the  death-doom  of  the  poor,  fated  prisoners  was 
pronounced,  the  meeting-house  began  to  vomit  forth  its  crowds 
of  now  freshly  excited  occupants.  The  court  and  jury  had 
evidently  the  popular  tide  in  their  favor,  and  accordingly, 
their  decision,  however  strangely  they  might  have  arrived  at 
it,  was  applauded  by  the  majority  of  the  assembled  crowd, 
with  a unanimity  and  emphasis  that  effectually  overpowered 
the  feeble  murmurs  of  the  less  bigoted  few,  who  were  dis- 
posed to  doubt  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  measure.  And 
as  the  procession  was  being  re-formed  and  put  in  motion,  the 
grim  smile  of  satisfaction  and  inward  triumph  was  everywhere 
observable  on  the  grave  and  well  trained  countenances  of  the  men, 
as  they  nodded  knowingly  to  each  other,  and  with  quickened  mo- 
tions bustled  to  their  places  in  the  ranks ; while  the  same  exult- 
ant emotions  found  a livelier  expression  in  the  out-bursting 
shouts  of  the  boys,  who,  now  as  ever,  the  first  to  give  voice  to 
any  suppressed  public  feeling,  ran  trooping  along  in  advance 
towards  the  understood  place  of  execution,  the  strongly  en- 
closed yard  of  the  public  prison.  Everything,  indeed,  seemed 
to  wear  the  air  of  rejoicing.  The  shrill  fifes  struck  up  their 
merriest  tune,  and  the  unmuffled  drums  fiercely  rolled  their 
jubilant  clamors  upon  the  air  ) and  the  procession  swept  on 
like  a triumphal  march,  graced  with  the  trophies  of  war,  to 
the  celebration  of  a victory.  As  the  head  of  the  column 
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neared  the  prison  yard,  a wide  gate  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
living  mass,  both  those  in  formal  array  and  the  flanking 
crowd  of  eager  spectators,  together  poured  into  the  spacious 
enclosure ) when  the  first  object  that  greeted  their  eyes  was 
a new  gallows,  from  which  the  workmen  with  their  hastily 
snatched  tools,  were  seen  precipitately  retreating,  to  make 
room  for  the  in-rushing  torrent.  So  well  had  the  authorities 
anticipated  the  result  of  the  trial,  and  the  consequent  need 
of  such  a structure  to  carry  out  the  programme  of  the  day. 
As  this,  and  all  similar  arrangements,  embracing  both  ropes 
and  rough  coffins,  had  been  thus  providently  effected  in 
advance,  there  was  no  need  of  any  delay  in  proceeding  at 
once  to  the  eagerly  sought  consummation,  and  accordingly, 
therefore,  the  procession,  after  marching  round  the  jail  house, 
situated  near  the  high  fence  on  one  side  of  the  spacious  arena, 
and  then  doubling  in  a smaller  circle  round  the  gallows,  came 
to  a halt,  so  as  to  bring  the  prisoners  and  their  guard  to  the 
foot  of  the  ladder  leading  up  to  the  platform,  which  was  made 
of  rough,  new  planks,  sufficiently  extended  to  admit  a dozen 
persons,  and  elevated  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
Indian  prisoners  were  then  at  once  pushed  forward  by  the 
guard  with  the  muzzles  of  their  loaded  and  cocked  muskets, 
and  driven  up  the  ladder  to  the  platform,  to  which  the  sheriff, 
his  few  armed  assistants,  and  the  ever  ready  hummer,  again 
selected  to  make  the  customary  prayer  on  the  occasion,  had 
all  first  ascended  to  take  the  victims  in  charge  as  they  seve- 
rally reached  the  top  of  the  ladder.  The  prisoners  were  then 
placed  in  a row,  and  made  to  stand  so  as  to  face  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  thickly  packed  crowd  of  spectators  below, 
when  they  were  allowed  a momentary  respite,  professedly  to 
permit  them  to  reflect  on  the  awful  fate  so  closely  awaiting 
them  ; but  in  reality,  more  probably,  to  make  them  an  exclu- 
sive spectacle  for  a few  moments,  when  nothing  else  was 
occurring  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  spectators. 
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It  was  a strange,  sad  scene.  First,  and  the  most  conspicu- 
ous of  the  motly  group  now  occupying  the  scaffold,  stood  the 
brawny  savage  captain  and  councillor  of  Metacom,  Tobias, 
glancing  with  proud  defiance  at  his  executioners,  and  now 
frowning  contemptuously  down  upon  the  gazing  crowd  below. 
Next  stood  the  son  of  this  unflinching  prisoner,  a lad  of  per- 
haps eighteen,  with  a bosom  visibly  heaving  with  agitation, 
but  frequently  glancing  up  to  the  dauntless  countenance  of 
his  father,  as  if  to  gain  from  his  intrepid  bearing  the  courage 
that  would  enable  him  to  die  like  a man  and  a warrior  ; and 
last  of  the  three  doomed  red  men,  stood  a tall,  straight,  mid- 
dle-aged Indian,  with  head  erect,  and  a look  of  boast  and 
scorn,  which  seemed  to  challenge  the  gazers  to  detect  in  him 
the  least  sign  of  fear  or  relenting.  Next,  and  partly  en- 
closing the  prisoners,  were  arranged  the  sheriff’s  assistants, 
with  pistols  in  hand,  keenly  watching  the  former,  but  occa- 
sionally glancing,  as  if  for  expected  orders,  to  their  superior, 
the  sheriff,  a severe,  matter-of-fact  looking  man,  with  that 
prompt,  unquestioning  cast  of  countenance  which  betokened 
his  equal  readiness  to  make  a prayer,  or  hang  an  Indian,  as 
the  authorities  might  be  pleased  to  direct.  The  latter  im- 
portant personage  had  taken  his  stand  with  a drawn  sword  in 
his  hand,  a little  in  the  rear  of  his  line  of  assistants,  and  was 
keeping  his  eye  on  Deacon  Mudgridge,  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder  below,  as  if  waiting  for  a signal  to  proceed  ; and  last 
among  this  contrasted  group,  apart  from  all,  stood  the  pious 
Shadow  Dummer,  with  his  folded  hands  raised  to  his  chin, 
his  head  meekly  canted  on  one  side,  his  eyes  partly  shut,  and 
his  face  devoutly  turned  heavenward. 

Such  was  the  contrasted  picture  presented  in  the  important 
few,  who  were  now  the  focus  of  all  eyes,  either  as  execution- 
ers or  sufferers,  that  were  to  furnish  the  materials  of  the  great 
exhibition  of  the  day,  as  they  stood  there  on  the  platform 
above,  in  bold  relief  against  the  sky.  Below  the  whole  broad 
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acre,  constituting  the  part  of  the  enclosure  more  especially 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  occasion,  was  blackened  all 
over  by  the  multitude  of  men,  boys,  and  the  spiritless,  half- 
civilized  red  men  of  the  vicinity,  going  under  the  name  of 
praying  Indians,  with  here  and  there  a more  erect,  unerring 
specimen  of  the  same  race,  from  the  forests,  who  had  nei- 
ther pretension  nor  desire  to  claim  any  such  distinction  all 
here  congregated  to  witness  this  widely  bruited  trial,  and  almost 
as  widely  promised  execution.  But  they  presented  no  such 
appearance  as  that  of  a modern  promiscuous  assemblage,  diver- 
sified by  variety  of  habiliments,  difference  of  deportment,  and 
faces  of  every  expression,  from  sad  and  grave,  to  lively  and 
jocose.  For  as  they  stood  here  in  their  broad-brimmed,  sugar- 
loaf  hats,  dark,  long,  and  wide  flapped  round-abouts,  trouser  or 
petticoat  breeches,  awkwardly  furbelowed,  or  doubled  over  at  the 
knee,  long,  gartered  hose,  and  buckled  shoes,  all  of  uniform  cut 
and  color  in  the  still  unaltered  fashion  of  the  Puritan  costume 
of  James  the  First— as  thus  garbed,  they  stood  here,  with  their 
stiff  and  measured  motions,  subdued  demeanors,  and  counte- 
nances trained  to  the  solemn,  unvarying  gravity  which  they 
supposed  could  alone  comport  with  the  character  of  a Chris- 
tian people,  they  seemed  as  much  alike  as  a herd  of  animals 
of  the  same  species,  with  one  general  outward  appearance,  one 
general  expression  of  countenance,  and  one  deportment  among 
old  and  young ; for  even  the  boys  seemed  like  men  of  a lesser 
growth.  And  there  was  no  perceptible  variation  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  whole  vast  crowd,  except  what  might  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  bareheaded,  blanketed  Indians  with 
whom  it  was  sprinkled. 

But  there  was  now  a commotion  among  the  expectant 
throng.  Deacon  Mudgridge,  still  the  acting  director  of  the 
ceremonies,  was  seen  making  a signal  to  the  sheriff,  who,  in 
turn,  was  seen  beckoning  to  some  one  else,  standing  near  him. 
And  presently  the  Shadow  was  seen  slowly  advancing  to  the 
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front  of  the  platform,  when,  after  a solemn  pause,  he  gradu- 
ally upturned  his  cadaverous  face,  spread  abroad  his  long, 
bony  arms,  and  raised  bis  loud,  heaven-aspiring  voice  in 
thanksgiving  and  prayer.  He  thanked  God  for  the  special 
care  he  had  taken  of  his  rock-founded  church,  and  chosen 
people  in  America — for  the  triumphs  he  had,  from  time  to 
time,  vouchsafed  them  over  the  powers  of  darkness,  as  latterly 
manifested  in  the  raging  of  the  heathen  in  the  wilderness,  and 
especially  he  thanked  him  for  the  signal  manner  in  which  he 
had  made  justice  to  triumph  in  their  behalf,  this  day,  through 
the  instrumentalities  of  wise  and  godly  rulers  and  judges,  and 
the  strong  pillars  of  his  church-household.  And  he  prayed 
that  the  auspicious  result  might  be  made  to  work  a lasting 
rebuke  on  the  heathen  malignants,  now  plotting  the  overthrow 
of  God’s  church  and  people,  and  teach  their  accursed  sachem 
a lesson  which  should  strike  terror  into  his  black  and  guilty 
heart,  and  make  him  to  see  that  the  Lord  reigneth,  and  will 
consume  all  those  who  may  attempt  to  conspire  against  his 
elect,  like  stubble  in  the  fire,  yea,  like  chaff  in  the  fiery  fur- 
nace. 

All  this,  with  great  unction,  he  thanked  God  for,  and  all 
this  with  equal  unction  and  added  fervor  he  prayed  for,  for- 
getting: to  offer  one  single  word  in  petition  for  mercy  for  the 
souls  of  the  poor  red  men  about  to  be  launched  into  eternity. 
And  he,  doubtless,  really  believed,  that  his  effort  would  be  as 
acceptable  to  a just  and  merciful  heaven,  as  he  knew  it  would 
be  to  his  bigot-blind  hearers  on  earth. 

Scarcely  had  the  loud,  long-drawn  voice  of  Hummer  ceased 
in  the  suddenly  modulated  double  amen,  before  that  of  Deacon 
Mudoridse,  now  mounted  on  a block  about  half-way  between 
the  segregated  group  of  court  officials  and  the  ladder,  was 
heard  sternly  muttering. 

u Proceed  ! the  prisoners  have  been  allowed  time  for  that 
reflection,  and  repentance  for  their  awful  crime,  which,  if 
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rightly  bestowed  and  truly  felt,  will  serve,  it  may  be,  to  sof- 
ten their  torments  in  the  dreadful  place  to  which  they  are  about 
to  go, — they  have  had  ample  time  for  this, — it  is  almost  sun- 
set,— time  presses, — proceed  at  once  with  the  execution.” 

“ Proceed  there  !”  echoed  the  sheriff,  waving  his  sword  to 
his  assistants;  “lead  the  oldest  prisoner  to  his  drop, — the  fur- 
therest  there  on  the  right, — adjust  the  noose  round  his  neck, 
and  let  one  of  you  stand  ready  with  his  hatchet  to  cut  the  cord 
holding  up  the  drop,  when  the  word  is  given.” 

The  preparations  had  evidently  all  been  elaborately  made. 
Three  separate  drops,  one  for  each  prisoner,  and  all  jutting 
out  nearly  a yard  beyond  the  outer  edge  of  the  platform,  had 
been  constructed,  fitted  in,  and  made  secure  on  a level,  by  a 
strong  cord  fastened  to  the  front  part,  and  running  up  to  a 
round,  elevated  beam  fixed  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  scaf- 
folding for  the  purpose.  Over  these  drops,  dangling  from 
the  long  arm  of  the  gallows-tree,  hung  the  fatal  nooses,  ready 
for  the  necks  of  the  prisoners. 

With  eager  alacrity,  the  obsequious  assistants  sprang  to  the 
execution  of  these  designated  preliminaries,  and  within  two 
minutes,  the  still  undaunted  old  warrior  stood  out  alone  on  the 
drop,  throwing  his  last  look  of  contempt  more  defiantly  than 
ever  around  him.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to  draw  a cap 
over  his  face,  but  by  a sudden  motion  of  his  head,  he  brought, 
it  to  his  feet,  and  kicked  it  scornfully  down  upon  the  hooting 
crowd  below. 

“ Strike  the  cord  then  !”  shouted  the  sheriff. 

It  was  done.  The  drop  fell ; and  the  old  captain  and  coun- 
cillor of  King  Philip  was  a contorted  corpse. 

The  tall  prisoner  was  next  placed  upon  his  drop  and  made 
ready  for  his  fate,  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  hur- 
ried manner,  as  if  the  executioners  were  laboring  under  secret 
misgivings  about  the  part  they  were  performing,  and  were 
anxious  to  have  the  job  over.  His  face  wore  a less  stoical 
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and  a more  excited  expression  than  the  one  just  gone  before 
him.  But  he  bore  up  bravely,  proudly,  and  was  turned  off 
in  the  midst  of  his  own  death-chant,  which  he  went  down 
singing  in  full  strain,  till  the  jerk  of  the  rope  suddenly  cut 
short  his  song  and  his  life  together. 

The  ready  executioners  then  immediately  laid  hold  of  the 
last,  whom  we  have  named  as  the  youthful  prisoner.  He 
was  now  more  agitated  than  ever,  started  wildly,  as  the  first 
hand  was  laid  upon  him,  and  hung  back  shuddering,  and 
shrinking  from  the  fatal  drop  before  him.  But  finding  this 
of  no  avail,  he  ceased  his  struggles,  and,  casting  an  agonized 
look  up  into  the  faces  of  his  executioners,  he  broke  out  into 
the  few  English  words  of  which  he  was  master,  and  piteously 
begged  for  his  life.  He  might  as  well,  however,  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  gallows  itself;  and  the  only  response  which  his 
petitions  received,  was  the  quick  lasso-like  throw,  and  the 
tightening  of  the  rope  round  his  neck,  and  the  violent  push 
that  sent  him  staggering  forward  on  to  the  drop.  And  be- 
fore he  had  time  to  recover  his  balance,  came  the  sharp  order 
of  the  impatient  sheriff  to  the  man  standing  with  uplifted 
hatchet  over  the  cord  sustaining  the  drop. 

“Strike!” 

The  rasping  sound  of  the  blow  of  the  severing  instrument 
^instantly  followed,  and  the  drop  and  the  prisoner  went  down 
together.  But  the  next  moment  the  crowd  below  was  seen 
suddenly  to  heave  like  a billow,  and  a quick  half-smothered 
cry  of  surprise  and  horror  burst  from  a thousand  voices.  The 
rope  had  broken ; and  the  paralyzed,  but  still  life-whole  victim 
had  been  landed,  doubled  and  distorted,  on  the  ground  at  the 
very  feet  of  the  shrinking  throng.  Two  soldiers  of  the  guard 
that  had  taken  post  near  by,  now  quickly  threw  down  their 
guns,  sprang  forward  and  seized  the  prisoner,  just  as  he  had 
succeeded,  after  several  convulsive  and  ineffectual  efforts,  in 
gaining  his  feet;  while  another,  with  leveled  and  cocked  mus- 
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ket,  came  up  behind  him.  A.  glance  at  the  ladder  and  tlie 
horrid  implements,  to  which  he  was  being  forced  along  to  un- 
dergo a second  ordeal,  now  seemed  to  recall  the  poor  fellow  to 
his  full  consciousness  3 and  he  again  broke  out  into  wild  la- 
mentations and  petitions  for  mercy. 

“ Stay  a little,”  said  the  here  interposing  Deacon,  to  whom 
a new  thought  seemed  suddenly  to  have  occurred,  ( keep 
your  hold,  but  let  him  stand  a moment.  Wretch  !”  he  con- 
tinued, and  turning  sternly  to  the  frantic  and  struggling 
victim, — “ guilty  wretch,  after  this  foretaste  of  what  so  cer- 
tainly awaits  you,  won’t  you  now  confess  your  crimes  ? 

The  prisoner  suddenly  paused,  and,  in  the  first  impulse  of 
the  moment,  threw  a look  of  scorn  upon  the  other,  in  return 
for  what  was  evidently  deemed  an  insulting  proposition,  but 
he  remained  silent. 

((  Poor  heathen,”  resumed  the  Deacon  in  softened  tones, 
instead  of  giving,  as  all  seemed  to  expect,  a fierce  order  for 
the  instant  renewal  of  the  murderous  ordeal  on  the  exhibition 
of  such  contumacy, — “ poor  benighted  heathen,  now  if  you 
will  only  say  you  were  there  and  saw  your  father,  Tobias,  and 
that  other  Indian  kill  Sassamon,  I will  give  you  my  promise 
that  we  won’t  hang  you.” 

The  poor,  tried,  and  tempted  sufferer  again  paused  and 
seemed  to  be  passing  through  a severe  inward  struggle  be- 
tween pride, — perhaps  principle,  and  the  love  of  life.  The 
latter,  however,  as  he  glanced  up  to  the  dead  bodies  of  his 
kindred,  and  the  gallows,  with  the  already  substituted  new 
rope  awaiting  his  neck,  at  length  appeared  to  prevail,  and  he 
repeated  over  in  the  affirmative  the  words  which  the  other  had 
shaped  for  him. 

“ Then  you  say,  and  truly  confess,  that  you  did  see  Tobias 
and  the  other  Indian  kill  Sassamon,  and  put  him  through 
the  ice  ?” 

“Y-a-s, — said  so.” 
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te  And  you  stood  by  yourself,  saw  the  deed  done,  and  did 
nothing  to  prevent  it  V ’ 

C(  Y-a-s,  but  no  help  do  it, — no  touch  him,  one  time,  at  all. 

“ There  !”  exclaimed  the  Deacon,  triumphantly,  mounting 
a block,  and  waving  his  hand  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
whole  assemblage,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the  court  authorities, 

“ there  ! what  will  the  blaspheming  doubters  say,  now  ? He 
has  confessed, — one  of  the  very  murderers  themselves  has 
fully  confessed  the  foul  deed  ! The  verdict,  sentence,  and 
execution  of  the  two  dead,  hell-deserving  murderers,  all  now 
stand  completely  vindicated.  It  was  but  Heaven’s  justice 
upon  them.  They  were  both  rightfully  executed.  And  this 
poor  wretch,  also,  who  has  just  owned  himself  an  accomplice 
in  the  deed, — what  can  he  now  say  against  his  well-merited 
doom  ? ‘ Out  of  his  own  mouth  will  I condemn  him  saith 

my  Grod.”  How  shall  we,  then,  dare  incur  His  displeasure, 
by  suffering  the  wretch  to  escape  the  death  which  the  sen- 
tence this  day  so  justly  pronounced  against  him,  and,  which 
is  now  required  at  our  hands  ? I confess,”  he  added,  look- 
ing  round  to  those  who  had  acted  as  the  magistrates  at  the 
trial, — “ I freely  confess  I do  not  see  how  we  can  avoid  such 
a Grod-bounden  duty.” 

“ No,  truly,  brother  Mudgridge,”  mildly  responded  one  of 
the  magistrates ; “ but  you  gave  him  your  promise  that  he 
should  not  be  hanged,  if  he  confessed,  as  he  did;  and  it  were 
to  be  wished,  in  ordinary  cases — not  that  I would  contend 
that  a promise  to  a heretic  heathen,  and  made  to  bring  about, 
as  we  are  commanded,  the  ends  of  justice,  should  be  deemed 
a conscience-binding  matter — still,  as  I was  about  to  say,  it 
were  rather,  perhaps,  to  be  wished  that  there  was  no  neces- 
sity of  contravening  the  literal  words  of  the  promise.” 

u I concur  with  the  brother  who  has  just  spoken,”  said  an- 
other of  the  court,  a little  more  firmly;  “but  as  the  promise  was 
made,  I should  prefer  not  to  have  it  broken,  at  least,  not  in 
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direct  terms.  If  the  governor,  who  withdrew  just  before  the 
prisoners  were  swung  off,  was  here,  perhaps  he  would  ;; 

u The  promise  need  not  be  broken — I said  he  should  not  be 
hung,  and  he  shan’t,”  interposed  the  Deacon,  lowering  his  voice, 
and  looking  knowingly  to  the  magistrates — u leave  that  to  me. 

So  saying,  he  turned  round  to  the  soldier  standing  with 
leveled  gun,  a few  yards  behind  the  prisoner,  and  hurriedly 
gave  him  some  signal.  The  deafening  report  of  a musket  the 
next  instant  burst  from  the  spot.  And  as  the  smoke  rose, 
the  hapless  young  Indian  was  seen  prostrate  and  writhing  in 
dying  agony  on  the  ground. 

Thus  was  consummated  a measure  so  unwisely  begun,  so 
questionably  conducted,  and  so  horribly  concluded.  As  a 
matter  of  policy  only,  it  was,  under  the  circumstances,  a mea- 
sure of  madness  from  its  inception  ; it  was  persisted  in  and 
carried  on  in  violation  of  many  of  the  most  established  piinci- 
ples  of  law  and  justice,  and  brought  to  close  in  a mannei, 
about  which,  even  some  of  the  bigoted  actors  themselves, 
were  evidently  not  without  their  misgivings.  Especially  was 
this  betrayed  in  the  case  of  Deacon  Mudgridge,  who,  as  soon 
as  the  last  act  was  over,  seemed  impatient  to  have  the  crowd 
depart,  lest,  probably,  his  opponent  in  the  trial,  W illiams,  or 
others  like  him,  who  were  perhaps  present,  should  make  a 
speech  questioning  some  of  the  proceedings  ) and,  after  fidget- 
ing awhile  at  the  delay  of  the  spectators,  who  seemed  in  no 
haste  to  move,  he  sought  the  never  failing  Dummer,  and  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  a few  words  had  better  be  said,  as  a sort 
of  announcement  that  the  proceedings  were  over,  or  as  a dis- 
missal of  the  assembly ) whereupon  the  ever  ready  Shadow,  in 
a strange  mingling  of  the  announcement  of  a crier,  with  the 
benediction  of  a minister,  jumbled  together  in  accordance 
with  the  wording  of  the  hint  just  received,  mounted  a bench 
and  loudly  exclaimed — 

a The  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  people  rejoice  ! The  specta- 
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cles  of  the  day  are  oyer.  The  assembly  is  dismissed,  and  will 
now  retire  to  their  homes  \ and  may  the  Lord  add  his  bless- 
ing, and  suitably  impress  them  all  by  the  solemn  scenes  they 
have  this  day  witnessed.  Amen,” 

But  contrary  to  the  announcement  of  the  Shadow,  and  no 
less  to  the  wishes  of  the  Deacon,  the  proceedings  of  the  day 
were  not  to  close  without  an  additional  scene,  and  one,  too, 
which  was  as  unwelcome  to  many  as  it  was  unexpected  to  all. 
As  the  crowd  were  beginning  to  get  in  motion,  preparatory 
to  taking  their  departure,  individuals  in  different  parts  of  the 
swaying  throng  were  seen  suddenly  stopping  short,  and  point- 
ing excitingly  up  over  the  top  of  the  tall  fence  on  the  western 
side  of  the  enclosure.  One  after  another  rapidly  caught  the 
significant  gestures  j and  soon  the  whole  assembly  were 
brought  to  a stand,  and  their  eyes  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  indicated  spot. 

There,  in  the  last  flickering  gleams  of  the  setting  sun,  planted 
on  the  flat  roof  of  an  old  deserted  building,  a little  removed 
from  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  but  so  far  overtopping  it  as 
to  bring  it  within  view  of  all,  conspicuously  stood,  side  by 
side,  two  persons  of  the  different  sexes,  both  garbed  in  dress  and 
insignia  which  sufficiently  betokened  at  once  their  race  and 
individual  distinction.  The  man,  who  was  tall,  strongly  built, 
but  in  exquisite  proportions,  with  a towering  Grecian  head, 
and  features  of  corresponding  shapeliness,  wore  on  his  head  a 
snugly  setting  coroniform  cap,  composed  of  an  encircling  belt 
of  bright  wampun,  and  surmounted  by  a single  tastily  en- 
wreathed  plume  of  red  feathers — on  his  feet  and  legs,  gaily 
beaded,  yellow  gaiters ; and  on  his  body  a blue  broad-cloth 
frock,  made  whole  like  a hunting  shirt,  terminating  in  a red 
fringe  at  the  knees,  and  confined  round  the  waist  by  a broad 
wampun  girdle.  These,  with  the  bright-bladed  tomahawk,  that 
gleamed  from  his  girdle,  and  the  long  gun  that  stood  resting  in 
the  hollow  of  his  arm  at  his  side,  completed  his  dress,  and  all  his 
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visible  equipment.  The  woman,  once  the  belle  and  beauty  of 
the  forest,  and  still  of  a model  figure,  and  finely  cut  features, 
was  similarly  accoutred,  except  in  the  lengthened  skirt  and 
high  bosom  by  which  the  Indian  female  costume  is  mainly 
distinguished. 

“ It  is  King  Philip  I” — “ Aye,  King  Philip  and  Queen 
Weetamo  l”  were  soon  heard  buzzing  through  the  surprised 
and  agitated  throng  of  gazers  below.  For  a moment  after  he 
was  discovered,  the  chief  object  of  their  riveted  attention  re- 
mained motionless,  silent,  and  thoughtful.  But  now  he  ad- 
vanced a step,  his  lips  opened,  and  his  voice,  rising  like  the 
first  low  notes  of  a trumpet,  rang  out  clear  and  distinct  upon 
the  air : — 

“ Listen  ! listen,  pale  faces  of  Plymouth!  listen  to  the  last 
words  which  Metacom  has  desire  ever  to  say  to  you.  The  men 
that  my  father  could  have  brushed  into  the  sea  with  his  hand, 
but  instead  gave  them  all  the  lands  they  wanted,  protected 
them  in  their  feebleness,  and  all  his  life  stood  between  them 
and  the  hostile  tribes  who  would  have  destroyed  them — these 
men  have  grown  too  strong  to  remember  his  kindness  in  their 
treatment  to  his  son.  True,  they  have  talked  peace,  but  done 
the  works  of  war,  Metacom  has  talked  peace  and  showed  his 
good  faith  by  doing  the  works  of  peace.  They  have  made 
treaties  with  him  as  a king,  and  used  him  as  a subject  bound 
to  obey  them,  and  bear  all  they  put  upon  him,  without  word 
or  question.  They  have  seized  on  his  lands  and  hunting 
grounds,  on  claim  of  deeds  from  traitor  Indians,  that  they  knew 
had  no  right  to  sell  them.  They  have  got  his  people  drunk 
and  cheated  them  out  of  their  furs  and  wampun.  They  have 
forced  him  to  give  up  the  hunting  guns  by  which  his  people 
got  their  living.  They  have  put  heavy  fines  upon  him.  They 
have  taken  his  bad  Indians  by  the  hand,  and  rewarded  them 
for  lying  about  him.  They  have  thought  to  make  him  a 
slave,  and  once  planned  to  seize  him  as  a prisoner,  and  serve 
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him,  may  be,  as  they  did  bis  brother.  All  these  things  they 
have  done;  and  so  broken  their  treaty,  as  many  times  as  the 
snows  have  come  and  gone,  since  he  took  the  place  of  his  fa- 
ther. But  still  Metacom  wanted  peace.  He  would  not 
listen  to  the  words  of  war  from  his  tribe,  who  knew  there  was 
good  cause  of  war;  for  he  yet  hoped  that  the  pale  faces  would 
soon  show  some  of  the  repentance  and  good  doing  they  so 
much  preach  to  the  Indians.  And  he  stood  between  them 
and  his  angry  warriors.  Yet  he  found  none  of  the  good 
doing,  but  much  of  the  worse.  He  soon  found  them  threat- 
ening war  against  him,  unless  he  came  to  Plymouth  to  humble 
and  put  himself  in  subjection.  And  because  he  did  not  come 
they  sent  a paid  spy  among  his  tribe — one  who  was  before  a 
traitor,  and  a criminal,  but  spared  death  in  great  mercy,  and 
who  now  died  for  his  double  crime.  They  then,  guided  by 
other  traitors,  came  within  his  treaty  limits,  seized  the  best 
men  of  his  tribe  as  murderers,  who  were  no  murderers.  As 
murderers  they  tried  and  sentenced  them,  instead  of  giving 
them  up  to  be  tried  by  their  own  people  as  you  were  bound  by 
your  treaty  to  do.  And  now  you  have  dared  to  choke  them 
to  death  with  ropes,  after  your  own  fashion,  like  dogs,  or  your 
Quakers  and  witches.  And  there  they  hang,  to  tell  the  red 
man  the  story  of  the  way  in  which  you  would  have  peace  and 
friendship  with  his  people.  Metacom  has  been  here  to  see 
with  his  own  eyes  how  you  have  made  this  black  finish  to 
your  high  heaped  insults  and  outrages.  And  he  has  now 
opened  his  mouth  to  tell  you  he  will  hold  back  the  hatchets 
of  his  warriors  no  longer.  And  if  they  now  be  made  red — 
if  your  houses  burn,  and  your  people  die— on  your  own  con- 
triving heads  rest  the  blood  of  your  slain  men — on  your  own 
affrighted  eyes  flash  the  light  of  your  burning  buildings,  .and 
on  your  own  guilty  ears  ring  the  cries  of  your  perishing 
women  and  children.” 

During  the  first  part  of  this  cutting  and  most  unwelcome 
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expose,  the  red  man’s  wrongs  and  their  forbearing  chiefs  griev- 
ances coming  as  if  in  confirmation  of  the  uneasy  Deacon’s  ap- 
prehensions, though  from  a far  different  source,  that  important 
personage  made  no  active  demonstrations,  and  only  stood 
wincing,  and  frowning  his  pious  indignation.  But  as  the 
bold  speaker  was  drawing  to  the  close,  which  involved  a 
virtual  declaration  of  war,  the  pent  wrath  of  the  former  began 
to  show  itself  in  action.  He  started,  looked  fiercely  around, 
and  then  hastened  in  among  the  group  of  the  amazed,  but 
more  quiet  officials,  held  a low,  hurried  consultation  with 
them,  and  then  ran  back,  and  made  some  communication  to 
the  guard,  the  nature  of  which  the  next  moment  became  ap- 
parent. A strong  detachment  of  the  guard  was  seen  rushing 
towards  the  entrance  of  the  enclosure,  and  the  rest,  on  a 
fresher  instigation,  hastily  cocking  and  raising  their  muskets. 
But  all  in  vain.  The  quick  eye  of  the  wary  chief  had  detected, 
and  rightly  divined  the  whole  movement.  And  before  the 
sound  of  his  last  terrible  words  had  died  on  the  ears  of  his 
dismayed  and  trembling  listeners,  he  had  disappeared,  and  was 
lost,  alike  as  a target  for  those  preparing  to  fire  on  him  from 
within,  and  as  a prisoner-prize  for  those  sent  round  to  seize 
him  from  without.  He  had  somehow  strangely  slipped  away 
and  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

But  though  Philip,  who  had  caused  so  much  annoyance  to 
the  court  leaders,  as  well  as  the  deep  sensation  everywhere 
apparent  among  the  general  mass  of  the  assemblage,  had  now 
disappeared,  and  a,ll  seemed  to  breathe  easier,  like  men  sud- 
denly relieved  from  the  presence  of  some  fearful  apparition — 
though  Philip,  the  chief  cause  of  the  commotion,  had  disap- 
peared ; yet  neither  the  one  class  nor  the  other  of  the  dis- 
turbed throng  were  to  be  let  off  without  a finale  of  the  strange 
scene,  calculated  to  sink  deeper  in  minds  imbued  with  super- 
stition than  anything  in  the  one  they  had  just  witnessed. 

Philip  had  indeed  taken  his  final  departure,  but  his  companion 
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remained  unmoved  and  motionless,  standing  up  in  the  gray 
twilight  like  some  antique  bronze  statue,  frowning  down  upon 
all,  but  with  looks  particularly  bent  on  the  soldiers  who  had 
just  been  baulked  of  their  noble  game,  and  who  still  stood 
with  their  guns  partly  raised  in  the  direction,  and  seemingly 
hesitating,  in  their  evident  surprise  that  she  had  not  taken 
fright  and  fled  also,  whether  she  was  to  be  made  a substitute 
target  for  their  bullets.  In  a moment  she  defiantly  took  a 
step  in  advance,  and  with  wild  gestures,  and  in  shrill  and 
frantic  tones,  exclaimed, — 

“ Let  the  pale  faces  fire,  if  they  like.  It  would  be  a brave 
thing  to  kill  a squaw,  and  a fitting  close  of  their  bloody 
days”  doings  ! Aye,  let  them  fire,  if  they  will,  and  finish  an 
old  work  on  the  queen-wife  of  the  murdered  Alexander  ! 
What  ! cowards,  are  you  afraid  of  a woman  ? Then  hear  the 
curse  and  prophecy  of  the  bruised  and  broken-hearted  Weta- 
moo, who  has  been  made  strong  enough  to  live  only  by  the 
hope  of  seeing  the  hour  when  her  terrible  wrongs  should  be 
avenged  ! Base  poisoners  of  my  noble  husband,  that  sweet 
hour  is  at  hand.  The  day  of  the  red  man’s  reckoning  has 
come.  The  bitter  curse,  which,  in  all  her  dreams,  and  in  all 
her  day  doings,  has  for  years  been  burning  in  the  torn  bosom 
of  Wetamoo,  is  at  last  about  to  light  upon  your  heads.  You 
have  at  last  aroused  the  old  lion  of  his  long  angry  tribe,  and 
you  will  soon  see  the  difference  between  Philip  in  the  war- 
path, and  Philip  meekly  asking  peace  in  your  council  lodge. 
He  will  soon  see  for  every  drop  of  the  blood  of  his  people  you 
have  this  day  shed,  a whole  river  flowing  from  your  own. 
And  the  glad  eyes  of  Wetamoo  will  soon  see,  too,  for  every 
hair  of  her  murdered  husband’s  head,  a bloody  scalp  torn 
from  the  heads  of  the  pale  faces,  swinging  in  the  lodges  of  the 
red  men.  You  made  Wetamoo  a widow,  and  you  have  made 
two  other  widows  to-day,  but  for  every  widow  you  have  made 
amonc  the  red  men,  you  shall  see  a thousand  wailing  widows 
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among  yourselves.  Your  houses  and  hearthstones  shall  all  he 
made  red  with  blood;  and  your  whole  land  heavy  with  tears. 
This  is  the  curse  and  prophecy  of  Wetamoo,  and  by  her  Grod, 
and  by  your  Grod,  she  swears  that  the  one  shall  follow  you  till 
every  word  and  jot  of  the  other  be  fulfilled.” 

She  ceased.  As  she  had  been  permitted,  notwithstanding 
the  boldness  of  her  denunciations,  and  the  fearful  import  of 
her  prophetic  maledictions,  to  proceed  unmolested,  so  unmo- 
lested she  was  allowed  to  retire  from  her  stand,  and  go  where 
she  chose.  And  so  ended  the  day,  made  memorable  in  Puri- 
tan history,  as  the  precursor  of  the  desolating  and  terrible 
Indian  war  that  so  closely  followed.  Yes,  the  day,  with  all 
its  exciting  scenes,  had  at  length  ended  ; but  it  had  ended  in 
a manner  which  was  as  little  anticipated  by  the  movers  of  its 
principal  proceedings  as  it  was  relished  by  them.  Their  ob- 
ject in  the  arrest,  trial,  and  summary  execution  of  the  poor  vic- 
timized red  men,  was  far  less  to  further  the  ends  of  justice, 
than  to  overawe  Philip  and  his  tribe,  and  all  other  tribes 
with  whom  he  might  otherwise  ally  himself  for  hostile  pur- 
poses ; and  at  the  same  time  gratify  the  bitter  prejudices  of 
their  whole  people,  and  impress  them  with  the  desired  ideas 
of  their  own  inflexible  justice,  and  fearlessness  in  executing 
it.  It  was  with  the  originators,  therefore,  what  they  doubt- 
less deemed  a very  sagacious  political  measure,  especially  de- 
vised to  intimidate  the  apprehended  foe,  and  thus,  to  use  a 
modern  phrase,  to  conquer  a peace  with  the  dreaded  Philip 
and  his  stubborn  tribe,  which  they  were  conscious  could,  with 
their  own  deliberately  aggressive  policy,  be  in  no  other  man- 
ner obtained.  And  these  astute  managers  evidently  had,  to 
the  end  of  the  trial,  even  in  despite  the  untoward  appearance 
and  effort  of  Roger  Williams,  fully  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
popular  current,  as  before  intimated,  running  strongly  on 
their  side,  as  manifested  in  the  fierce  exultation  of  the  whites, 
and  the  trembling  awe  of  the  praying  and  other  Indians  iu 
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attendance,  at  the  result  of  the  promptly  conducted  prosecu- 
tion. But  the  execution,  especially  the  last  act  of  the  revo  t- 
ing  scene,  had  obviously  been  an  overdose  even  for  Bigotry 
herself.  A reaction  of  feeling  was  beginning  to  take  effect ; 
and  doubt  and  apprehension  on  the  white,  and  kmdlmg 
resentment  on  the  Indian  spectators,  were  usurping  the  place 
of  the  defiant  exultations  and  over-weening  confidence  of  the 
one,  and  the  abject  fears  of  the  other,  that  but  a few  hours 
before  were  on  all  sides  so  palpably  displayed. 

It  was  of  this  altered  state  of  feeling  in  the  mingled  crowd, 
that  the  sagacious  Philip,  who  had  been  an  unseen  spectator 
of  the  whole  scene,  and  whose  discriminating  eye  had  detected 
the  change  of  the  moral  current,  had  suddenly  resolved  to 
take  the  advantage  by  boldly  showing  himself,  and  make  a 
speech  intended  no  less  for  effect  on  his  own  recreant  subjects 
present,  than  on  the  superstitious  and  bigot-blind  followers  of 
the  court  of  Plymouth.  And  he  had  counted  not  in  vain. 
His  bold  and  skillful  effort,  falling,  as  it  did,  on  the  doubtful 
and  fluctuating  feelings  of  the  crowd,  had  brought  the  gather- 
ing tide  against  him  at  least  to  an  ebb.  And  the  work  which 
he  had  so  successfully  begun  seemed  to  receive  a finishing 
blow  in  the  fiery  and  fearful  words  of  the  wrongs-treasuring 
Wetamoo,  whose  weirdlike  foretokenings  of  blood  and  desola- 
tion fell  on  ears  and  hearts  too  deeply  impressed  with  the  wild 
superstitions  of  the  times  to  resist  the  spell  of  fear  and  fore- 
boding, which  those  words  were  so  well  calculated  to  throw 

over  them. 

Thus  did  the  outgeneraling  chief  turn  the  arms  of  the 
court  of  Plymouth  against  themselves,  in  all  that  related  to 
the  effect  counted  on  from  their  measure,  as  was  abundantly 
shown,  not  only  by  the  silent,  thoughtful,  and  strangely  altered 
manner  in  which  the  mingled  assemblage  dispersed  that  night, 
but  by  the  general  panic  that  immediately  followed  among  the 
whites,  and  the  disappearance  of  large  numbers  of  recreant  or 
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praying  Indians,  who  were  found  flocking  to  the  standard  of 
their  old  master,  now,  for  the  first  time,  thrown  defiantly  on 
the  breeze. 

“ But,  can  this  ” — here,  perhaps,  asks  the  surprised  and 
doubting  reader,  whose  ears,  from  his  youth  upwards,  have 
been  continually  regaled  with  the  unqualified,  stereotyped 
laudations  of  the  intelligence  and  exalted  virtues  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  which,  almost  from  time  immemorial,  have  been 
one  of  the  accepted  droppings  of  the  pulpit,  and  one  of  the 
staple  themes  of  Fourth  of  July  and  Pilgrim-day  rostrums — ■ 
“can  this  be  a truthful  picture  of  the  treatment  and  policy 
of  the  colonists  towards  the  Indians,  or  those  of  them,  at  least, 
who  declined  to  part  with  their  tribal  independence  ? Can  it 
be  any  thing  like  a fair  representation  of  the  proceedings  of 
one  of  the  courts  of  justice  of  that  day  ? And,  finally,  can  it 
place  in  a true  light  the  hitherto  unquestioned  religious  cha- 
racter of  the  rulers  and  chief  actors  in  the  public  affairs  of 
that  peculiar  era  ? ” 

We  hope  not,  doubting  reader;  for  the  credit  of  our  fore- 
fathers, we  really  hope  it  is  an  exaggerated  picture,  or  at  least 
one  of  a very  limited  application.  But  till  you  shall  have 
traveled  back  with  us,  and,  unbiased  by  all  pre-conceived 
opinions,  have  carefully  examined  the  records  of  those  times, 
taken  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  stated  and  admitted  by 
cotemporary  writers,  and,  rejecting  all  modern  eulogistic  or 
palliating  commentaries,  have  drawn  for  yourself  all  the  fairly 
deducible  inferences — till  you  have  done  this,  and  convinced 
us  and  yourself,  by  that  only  safe  process  of  arriving  at  the 
truth,  that  our  picture  is  an  unwarranted  and  improbable  one, 
we  must  let  it  stand,  and  bear  the  responsibility  of  its  general 
truthfulness. 

The  great  mistake  of  the  pilgrim  fathers  consisted  in 
making  the  civil  rule  subservient  to  the  ecclesiastical.  This, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  ever  has  led,  and  ever  must 
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lead,  to  grave  errors  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  fatal 
mis-steps  in  governmental  policy ) for  the  leaders  of  the 
church  less  often  attain  their  positions  of  influence  by  the 
capacities  which  would  qualify  them  to  become  advisers  and 
dictators  in  civil  proceedings,  than  by  the  mere  fervor  of 
their  religious  enthusiasm  ; and  their  counsels,  consequently, 
must  ever  be  unsafe,  and,  however  honestly  intended,  not 
unfrequently  lead  to  measures  productive  of  public  mischief 
or  individual  wrong.  This  placing  of  the  civil  power  under 
church  control  would  have  been  less  dangerous,  doubtless,  if 
the  church  had  been  built  up  on  the  best  principles  for  in- 
suring its  purity.  But  this  could  not  have  been  so  here  ^ for 
here,  again,  the  pilgrim  fathers  fell  into  another  error,  which 
must  often  have  been  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  true 
religion,  as  it  was  unsafe  in  the  administration  of  civil  autho- 
rity. They  had  established  the  rule,  that  no  man  should  hold 
any  office  unless  he  was  a member  of  the  church.  If  human 
nature  was  the  same  then  as  now,  this  was  virtually  offering  a 
reward  for  hypocrisy,  under  which  all  the  most  cunning,  cal- 
culating, and  ambitious,  without  any  reference  to  their  secret 
feelings  or  belief,  would  go  through  the  forms  of  a profession, 
and  rush  into  the  church.  And  the  same  unscrupulous  ambi- 
tion and  lack  of  principle  that  had  induced  them  to  seek 
admission  into  the  sacred  fold,  would,  when  they  got  there, 
induce  them  to  strive  for  posts  of  influence,  where  they  could 
control  the  sincere  and  undiscerning,  and,  through  the  power 
thus  obtained,  subserve  their  own  wicked  or  selfish  purposes 
at  the  expense  of  private  right  and  public  welfare. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  therefore,  why  should  it  be 
thought  strange  or  improbable  to  find  in  control,  at  times,  that 
class  of  men  of  whom  we  have  made  Deacon  Mudgridge  the 
representative,  or  that  the  latter  should  find  ready  instruments 
in  another  and  entirely  honest  class,  represented  by  the  sincere 
but  zeal-blinded  Dummer,  and  still  more  ready  tools  in  yet 
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another,  and  the  most  despicable  class  of  all,  represented  by 
the  pliant  and  unscrupulous  Dick  Swain  ? 

The  pilgrims  closely  resembled  the  Jews,  whom  they 
avowedly  copied.  But  it  should  be  said  of  both,  that,  with 
all  their  faults,  the  severe  physical  training  they  imposed  upon 
themselves,  and  the  high  moral  energies  they  cultivated,  were 
admirably  calculated  to  make  nurseries  of  men  destined  to 
found  great  and  powerful  nations.  The  training  of  Moses 
made  the  soldiers  of  Joshua  and  David,  whose  achievements 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  splendid  empire  of  Solo- 
mon ; and  the  training  of  the  pilgrims  made  the  soldiers  of 
our  revolution,  and  their  achievements  have  also  resulted, 
under  a more  diffused  intelligence,  and  modified  and  more 
correct  views  of  the  offices  and  requirements  of  religion,  in 
the  still  more  splendid  and  beneficent  fabric  of  our  present 
American  liberty. 

With  these  remarks,  intended  to  meet  the  scruples  of  the 
doubters  at  the  threshold,  and  apprise  all  that  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  follow  the  beaten  track  any  farther  than  we  think  it 
leads  to  truth  and  justice,  we  will  return  to  the  thread  of  our 
narrative. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

« His  virtues  being  overdone,  bis  face 
Too  grave,  his  prayers  too  long,  his  charities 
Too  pompously  attended,  and  his  speech 
Larded  too  frequently,  and  out  of  time, 

With  serious  phraseology, — were  rents 
That  in  his  garments  opened  in  spite  of  him, 

Through  which  the  well  accustomed  eye  could  see 
The  rottenness  of  his  heart.” 

Pollock’s  Hypocrite. 

Night  had  now  cast  its  sable  mantle  over  the  earth,  and  the 
tumults  of  the  day  and  the  strong  passions  of  human  throngs 
had  subsided  in  the  darkness.  But  soon  the  great,  round 
moon  came  rolling  up  from  behind  the  seemingly  long,  watery 
mound  that  bounded  the  sea-ward  limits  of  the  scene  ; and 
anon  the  whole  extended  view  of  land  and  waters,  first  gradu- 
ally disclosed  in  the  clustering  pencils  of  her  mellow  beams, 
shooting  athwart  the  broad  expanse  of  the  sleeping  bay,  and 
then  tipping  with  silvered  fringes  the  varied  objects  of  the 
surrounding  shore,  stood  revealed  in  all  the  solemn  splendors 
of  a moon-lit  land-scape. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  scene  or  situation  that  so  much  disarms 
us  of  the  promptings  of  selfish  or  evil  inclinations,  and  dis- 
poses up  to  pensive  contemplation,  as  that  in  which  we  find 
ourselves,  when  looking  abroad  in  a bright  moonlight  night. 
We  feel  that  it  is  neither  night  nor  day,  and  while  we  are 
tempted  to  forego  the  mental  quiescence  of  the  one,  we  are 
restrained  from  pondering  the  agitating  schemes  of  the  other, 
partly,  it  may  be,  from  the  conscious  uselessness  of  then  nerv- 
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ing  ourselves  for  any  action,  but  more,  we  believe,  from  tbe 
mysteriously  softening  and  benign  influences  of  tbe  hour 
And  that  gravely  humorous  bard,  who  penned  the  couplet : — 

— “ then  rose  full  soon 
That  patroness  of  rogues  the  moon/’ 

fouly  libeled  the  character  of  the  amiable  queen  of  night. 

Her  patronage  is  not  sought  by  the  prowling  felon  and  evil 
doer,  who  love  darkness,  but  by  the  lover  and  sentimentalist, 
who  delight  to  appropriate  her  propitious  influences.  Job 
speaks  of  the  sweet  influences  of  the  pleiades,  but  if  any  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  possess  and  exert  any  such  properties  on 
the  human  family,  the  moon,  we  think,  is  clearly  entitled  to 
the  pre-eminence.  And  if,  under  her  sober  and  quiet  dispen- 
sation, the  thoughts  of  the  imaginative  and  superstitious 
sometimes  take  flights  not  warranted  by  reason,  or  shape 
themselves  into  distempered  fancies,  it  would  hardly  be  fair 
to  hold  her  chargeable  for  their  vagaries. 

The  same  bright  luminary,  which  had  thus  brought  into 
beautified  prospect  the  varied  features  of  the  landscape,  also 
brought  into  view  scores  of  the  good  people  of  Plymouth, 
who,  tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the  evening,  and  moved  with 
an  uneasiness  and  concern  that  led  them  to  seek  companion- 
ship for  an  interchange  of  opinions,  had  left  their  houses  and 
gone  into  the  streets.  And  here  they  were  seen  standing  in 
scattered  groups  around  the  open  doors,  in  the  yards,  or  in 
the  road-ways,  discussing,  with  subdued  demeanors,  and  low, 
suppressed  tones,  the  incidents  of  the  day,  and  the  consequen- 
ces which  might  flow  from  them.  Fyom  the  anxious  and 
disturbed  manner  and  tones  every  where  observable  among 
both  speakers  and  listeners,  the  fact  became  obvious  that  a 
general  feeling  of  doubt  and  perplexity  had  fallen  on  the 
people ) and  that  the  boasted  measure  of  their  rulers,  which 
had  that  day  been  consummated,  and  from  which  so  much 
had  been  promised  and  predicted,  towards  intimidating  King 
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Philip  and  his  tribe,  was  not  only  felt  to  have  proved  a failure, 
but  that  what  had  been  done  would  be  likely  to  hasten  on  the 
menaced  evil.  Mingling  with  the  rest  of  one  of  the  princi- 
pal groups  thus  assembled  in  the  streets,  were  again  found 
most  of  the  personages  who  were  introduced  in  the  opening 
scene  of  the  day;  and  among  them  stood  the  gab-gifted  Shadow, 
holding  forth  in  his  usual  strain,  but  with  words  particularly 
intended  for  those  who  had  been  timidly  giving  open  expres- 
sion to  the  general  feeling  of  doubt  and  apprehension,  now 
become  too  irrepressible  to  be  longer  concealed. 

“It  is,”  said  he, — “it  is  from  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  our 
lack  of  duty-doing  courage  to  wash  our  hands  of  them,  by  fit- 
ting and  acceptable  acts  of  expiation,  that  we  have  only  to 
fear.  Every  day  I behold  doings  that  will  make  us  to 
stink  in  the  nostrils  of  heaven.  Every  day  mine  eyes  are 
pained  with  sights  among  old  and  young,  that  proclaim  us  in 
a loud  voice — yea,  in  the  voice  of  many  thunders,  to  be  a 
perverse  and  sinful  generation.  Our  women  are  seen  decked 
with  vain  ornaments.  Our  young  men  and  maidens  are  seen 
familiarly  walking  together  in  the  streets  in  open  day,  or  rid- 
ing, side  by  side,  into  the  country  for  vain  recreations,  after  the 
manner  of  the  carnal  minded  and  uncircumcised.  The  holy 
Sabbath  is  desecrated  in  our  midst  by  cooking  victuals,  and  sec- 
ular conversation  on  that  sacred  day.  The  land  has  become 
full  of  heresies  and  abominable  doctrines.  And  even  we  of  the 
household  of  faith,  I greatly  fear  me,  have  erred  and  done  fool- 
ishly in  that  we  have  not  frowned  upon,  and  put  a stop  to 
these  loose  doings  of  the  people  j and  especially  in  that  we 
have  not  put  down  with  the  arm  of  the  law,  sanctified  and 
made  strong  by  the  orderings  of  the  Church,  the  damnable 
heresies  of  the  Quakers,  and  other  schismatics,  as  we  formerly 
did,  and  as  the  law  even  now  commands  us  to  do.  Yea,  I 
greatly  fear  we  have  erred  and  gone  astray  by  our  want  of 
faithfulness  and  mistaken  omissions  of  duty,  to  wipe  away  the 
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reproach  brought  upon  us  by  these  abominations.  But  there  is 
now  great  reason  to  hope  that  our  skirts  will  soon  become  cleared 
of  the  sin  of  our  remissness.  We  have  this  day  made  mani- 
fest our  determination  to  avoid  and  avert  from  our  guilty  land 
the  curse  that  fell  on  Saul  for  sparing  the  heathen,  Amalekit- 
ish  Agag,  whom  God  had  ordered  his  people  to  destroy.  We 
have  this  day  executed  vengeance  on  three  worse  heathen 
than  the  idolatrous  followers  of  Agag,  wherein  our  modern 
Agag  of  the  wilderness  will  be  made  to  fear  and  tremble.” 

Ci  He  did  not  appear  to  fear  and  tremble  much  to-day, 
methought,  when  he  appeared  before  the  whole  court  and  peo- 
ple, at  the  close  of  the  execution,  and  so  boldly  told  them 
what  they  might  expect  from  what  they  had  done,”  carelessly 
remarked  Yane  Willis,  the  successful  young  marksman,  before 
introduced,  who  seemed  to  have  been  listening  rather  impa- 
tiently to  the  Shadow’s  notions  of  duty  and  way  of  carrying 
them  out. 

u The  young  man  mistakes  the  manifestations,”  rejoined 
Bummer.  u The  scourging  of  Sathana  will  make  him  to  rave 
and  howl,  and  the  more  he  raves  and  howls,  the  stronger  the 
token  that  he  hath  been  hit  and  balked  in  his  devilish  designs. 
Now,  I look  upon  the  chafings  and  raging  of  that  audacious 
Sachem,  and  that  she-devil  and  heathen  sorceress  he  brought 
with  him,  to  alarm  us  with  false  prophecy,  as  a sure  sign  that 
our  wise  and  fearless  rulers  have  done  that  which  has  struck 
him  in  a vital  part.  It  is  a good  omen,  brethren.  This  chaf- 
ing child  of  Sathana,  as  he  clearly  is,  may  rage  awhile,  but  he 
will  soon  slink  back  to  his  place ) and  we  shall  hear  no  more 
of  him,  or  his  rebellions.  And  this  I know,  is  Beacon  Mud- 
gridge’s  opinion.” 

So  saying,  the  self-satisfied  zealot  turned  and  walked  off  to 
the  residence  of  his  oracle,  the  important  personage  whose 
opinion  he  had  just  quoted  as  something  too  infallible  ever  to 
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be  gainsayec!  or  questioned,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  company 
to  fesume  tlieir  discussion. 

« Dummer  is  a man  of  great  faith,”  observed  one  of  the 
more  thinking  and  discreet  of  the  group,  after  the  subject  of 
his  remark  had  got  out  of  hearing ; “ and  I hope  his  predic- 
tions about  the  effect  and  consequence  of  this  day’s  work  will 

prove  true  ones.  But 

u p>ut  what  ?”  interposed  Sniffkin,  the  aristocratic  young 
court  lackey  of  the  opening  scene  of  the  Btory— “ but  what 
sir?  Mr.  Bummer  is  undoubtedly  right.  The  court  acted 
wisely,  and  knew  what  they  were  about  when  they  started  this 
measure.  It  was  a grand  stroke  of  policy  ; and  what  is  bet- 
ter, they  have  carried  it  to  the  end  in  a manner  well  calcu- 
lated to  ensure  the  object.  And  the  effect  on  the  damned 
Sachem  will  be  just  what  Bummer  predicts.  I am  confident 

of  it.” 

« If  you  knew  better  what  stuff  Metacom  was  made  of,  you 
might  be  a trifle  less  confident,  perhaps/’  responded  Willis, 

quietly. 

« It  is  quite  consistent/’  retorted  Sniffkin,  contemptuously, 
without  turning  to  the  speaker — u consistent,  and  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  a fellow  who  showed  so  much  sympathy  for  the 
guilty  heathen  before  their  trial,  and  then  at  the  trial  assisted 
a noted  heretic  to  thwart  justice  and  get  them  clear,  should 
now  try  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  wholesome  example  of  a 
result  he  wished  to  prevent.  If  Mr.  Bummer,  whose  face  is 
set  like  a flint  against  scoffers,  and  all  those  who  consort  with 
heathens  and  heretics,  had  known  the  fellow  he  spoke  to,  his 
just  rebuke  would  not  have  been  quite  so  mild  a one,  1 fancy. 
I think  some  folks  had  better  look  out,  lest  they  soon  find 
their  feet  on  slippery  places.” 

<<  I think  so,  too,”  chimed  in  Bick  Swain,  still  smarting 
under  the  remembrance  of  the  hazardous  dilemma  in  which  he 
believed  Willis  had  assisted  Williams  to  place  him  at  the 
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trial.  “ I think  just  so  myself ; for  now  the  guilty  heathen 
dogs  are  disposed  of,  the  Quakers  and  heretics,  I understand, 
are  to  have  their  turn  next.” 

t(  And  hypocrites,  knaves,  and  fools  are  then  to  have  their 
own  way  without  let  or  hindrance,  I suppose,”  rejoined  the 
marksman,  with  an  air  of  undisguised  disdain,  as  he  whirled 
on  his  heel,  and  left  the  group,  on  his  way  up  the  street. 

“ Dog  him,  Dick,”  whispered  Sniffkin,  into  the  ear  of  the 
other,  pointing  after  his  retiring  rival  j “ dog  him  ; see  where 
he  goes.  And  as  matters  now  appear  to  be  in  a good  shape 
to  leave,  I will  go  home.” 

The  two  last  named  persons  then  departed  on  their  different 
destinations,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  company  to  continue  the 
discussion  unbiased  by  the  words  or  presence  of  either  of  the 
contending  parties,  to  whom  they  had  been  listening. 

« I am  afraid,”  at  length  remarked  the  man  who  had  ven- 
tured to  intimate  some  doubts  respecting  Dummer’s  confident 
assurances.  “ I am  afraid  that  young  man,  though  rather 
rough  and  irreverent,  perhaps,  towards  Mr.  Sniffkin  and  Dick 
Swain,  is  right  in  what  he  evidently  believes  will  be  the  con- 
sequence of  hanging  these  Indians.  I am  afraid  our  rulers 
have  been  a little  too  fast.” 

a And  so  am  I,”  responded  another,  who  had  also  been 
smothering  his  convictions.  “ I didn’t  think  so  much  of  it 
till  I heard  King  Philip,  standing  up  there  so  calm  and  dig- 
nified like,  tell  over  how  he  had  intended  to  keep  peace,  and 
then  come  out  so  bold  and  square  for  war  at  last,  on  account 
of  what  he  had  seen  there  to-day.  I couldn’t  help  thinking 
that  there  was  something  kinder  reasonable  in  what  he  said  ; 
and  then  to  hear  the  Indian  woman,  who  is,  like  enough,  a 
witch,  as  Mr.  Dummer  says,  and  can  foretell  things,  to  hear 
her  curse  and  prophesy  ! Why,  it  enymost  made  my  hair 
stand  up  on  my  head  !” 

Others,  now  all  restraints  on  giving  free  utterance  to  their 
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feelings  were  removed,  were  beginning,  all  at  once,  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  boding  fears  with  which  their  minds  were  also 
laboring;  when  they  were  cut  short  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  a man  running  towards  them  from  another  group  that  had 
been  standing  at  some  distance,  and  in  a more  open  part  of  the 
street. 

u Have  you  seen  the  great  mystery  ?”  he  almost  breathlessly 
exclaimed  ; <(  have  you  here  noticed  the  strange  appearance  of 
the  moon  to-night  V’ 

“ No,  what  is  it  ? what  is  it  V’  eagerly  demanded  a dozen 
excited  voices. 

u Here,  come  to  this  open  place,  you  can  see  it  between  the 
houses — there, ” continued  the  herald  of  the  strange  tidings,  as 
the  others  all  now  rushed  to  the  spot,  “ there,  only  look  there, 
a blood-stained  human  scalp,  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
moon  !” 

All  eyes  followed  the  eagerly  pointed  finger,  till  they  rested 
on  the  innocent  face  of  the  luminary  that  had  so  suddenly  be- 
come an  object  of  suspicious  interest;  when,  surely  enough, 
a scalp  seemed,  to  their  startled  and  distorted  visions,  to  have 
grown  out  of  that  scraggy,  opake  spot  in  the  moon  which  has 
so  often  attracted  the  eyes  of  wondering  childhood,  at  all 
times,  but  which  now,  owing  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere, was  seen  marked  and  defined  with  unusual  distinct- 
ness. First  one,  then  another,  and  then  all,  assisted  by 
their  excited  imaginations,  recognized  the  shape  and  appear- 
ance of  that  horrid  token  of  savage  ferocity,  and  unanimously 
proclaimed  it  an  omen  of  coming  war,  which  could  no  longer 
be  mistaken.  But  they  were  not  to  be  required  to  rely  alone 
on  the  evidence  of  this  monstrous  prefiguration  for  proof  of  the 
near  approach  of  such  a calamitous  event.  In  a few  moments 
the  amazed  and  shuddering  gazers  were  aroused  by  the  sounds 
of  multitudinous  footfalls  ; and  turning,  they  saw  a dusty  horse- 
man, with  a mingled  crowd  of  excited  men  and  boys  hurrying 
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along,  behind,  and  on  each  side  of  him,  in  full  march  towards 
them.  • 

u News,  news  !”  shouted  a man,  who  now  started  forward  in 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  new  comers  by  way  of  heralding 
their  approach  ; 11  great  news  from  the  other  colony  ! Here  is 
a man  straight  from  Boston.  Form  a ring,  form  a ring,  and 
then  we  can  all  hear  him  relate  the  strange  tidings  he  brings 
us.” 

A ring  was  accordingly  formed,  and  the  news-monger, 
still  sitting  on  his  horse,  proceeded  to  relate  to  the  gaping 
crowd,  how,  one  or  two  days  before,  u in  a clear,  still,  sun- 
shiny morning,  there  were  divers  persons  in  Maldon,  who 
heard  in  the  air,  on  the  south-east  of  them,  a great  gun  go  off, 
and  presently  thereupon,  the  report  of  small  guns,  like  mus- 
ket shot,  very  thick  discharging,  as  if  there  had  been  a battle,” 
In  another  town,  the  people  had  been  astonished  by  “ the  flying 
of  bullets,  which  came  singing  over  their  heads;  after  which 
the  sound  of  drums,  passing  along  west-ward  was  very  audi- 
ble.” And  in  several  other  places,  invisible  troops  of  horses 
were  heard  riding  to  and  fro,  like  squadrons  charging  in  hos- 
tile conflict.* 

Great  was  the  fear  and  perplexity  that  fell  on  the  minds 
of  the  crowd  as  they  listened  to  the  narration  of  these  prodi- 
gies, which,  with  the  one  they  themselves  had  just  witnessed 
they  all,  with  one  accord,  and  without  one  thought  of  attempt- 
ing to  account  for  them  on  natural  principles,  set  down  as  un- 
mistakably portents  of  war.  And  thinking  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, in  their  agitation  and  dismay,  they  immediately  broke  up, 
and  hurried  to  their  homes,  as  if  the  dreadful  tomahawk  might 
be  already  busy  there  in  the  work  of  death. 

But,  while  these  things  were  thus  agitating,  with  doubts 
and  fears,  the  common  people  without,  there  was  one  within 

* See  Cotton  Mather’s  Magnalia  for  the  prodigies  here  related  as  the  pre- 
cursors of  King  Philip’s  war. 
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doors  that  evening,  who,  wrapt  in  his  own  self-sufficiency, 
was  never  more  assured  and  exultant  in  his  life;  and  that  one 
was  the  chief  mover,  and  the  most  active  participator  in  the 
events  of  the  past  day — the  untiring  Deacon  Mudgridge,  to 
whose  affectedly  plain,  but  really  very  costly  mansion,  we  will 
now  take  the  reader. 

The  Deacon,  having  finished  his  supper,  and  visited  his 
private  cupboard  for  that  little  addition  to  creature  comforts, 
which  he  occasionally  took  just  “for  stomach's  sake/'  had  re- 
paired to  his  usual  sitting  room,  where  he  was  accustomed  to 
receive  the  numerous  calls  of  those  daily  coming  to  consult 
him  on  matters  of  church  and  state  ; for  so  important  in  the 
public  mind  had  his  opinions  become,  that  few  things  of  any 
moment,  in  either,  were  undertaken  without  his  advice  or 
concurrence.  He  was  now  slowly  pacing  his  room  and  solilo- 
quizing half  aloud,  in  that  kind  of  strange  jumble  of  prayer 
and  self-gratulation,  to  which  the  scathing  genius  of  Burns 
subsequently  gave  form  and  habitation  in  u Holy  Willie,"  and 
his  prayer — 

“ 0 Lord,  I bless  thy  matchless  might, 

When  thousands  thou  hast  left  in  night, 

That  I am  here  before  thy  sight, 

For  gifts  an’  grace, 

A burnin’  an’  a shinin’  light, 

To  a’  the  place.” 

“ Ay,  here,  firm  as  a rock,  while  others  faint,  or  would  suc- 
cumb to  the  powers  of  darkness.  And  then  the  great  matter 
of  this  day — Lord,  I bless  thee  for  carrying  me  through  it, 
and  exalting  my  horn  in  that  thou  hast  given  me  the  tri- 
umph— (Well,  I think  they  will  see,  now,  that  but  for  me, 
the  heathen  had  never  been  thus  signally  chastised  and  dis- 
comfited, to  the  saving  of  the  people  and  the  glory  of  God. 
But  that  accursed  schismatic  Williams  ! verily,  I did  not 
know,  one  while,  how  the  thing  would  befal.)  Yet  thou, 
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Lord,  didst  rebuke  my  want  of  faith  by  giving  me  the  vic- 
tory. Nevertheless,  Lord,  do  not  let  that  vile  man  come  be- 
tween me  and  thy  helping  hand  again,  lest,  peradventure,  the 
people  in  their  weakness  be  led  away  by  him.  Lord,  put  thy 
hand  upon  him,  and  all  thine  enemies,  and  continue  to  build 
up  thy  servant,  whom  thou  hast  so  much  blest,  and  particu- 
larly aid  and  assist  him  by  thine  orderings,  in  that  other 
matter  which  thou  knowest  he  has  in  mind  to  see  perfected, 
and — ” 

A gentle  rap,  rap,  on  the  outside  of  the  door  opening  from 
the  street  into  the  apartment,  here  interrupted  the  Deacon, 
and  quickly  assuming  the  meekly  wise  and  sanctimonious  air, 
which  he  usually  wore  in  public,  he  responded — 

“ Peace  be  with  you  ! come  in.” 

The  door  opened,  and  the  Shadow  meekly  entered. 

“Well  pleased  at  thy  coming,  friend  Dummer,  inasmuch, 
as  it  gives  me  opportunity  to  thank  and  congratulate  thee  on 
thy  faithful  and  opportune  public  services,  during  the  day 
just  brought  to  such  a triumphant  close.” 

“ I did  not  come  expecting  such  praise,  Deacon  Mudgridge, 
and  I greatly  fear  me,  I do  not  deserve  it.  I feel  myself  but 
a poor  weak  vessel,  Deacon  Mudgridge.” 

“ And  therein  consisteth  your  strength,  because  it  maketh 
you  to  lean  directly  on  the  Lord,  who  turneth  trusting  weak- 
ness into  a strength  to  the  overcoming  of  the  children  of  Be- 
lial. Your  prayers,  to-day,  friend  Dummer,  were  full  of  holy 
power,  and  had  an  extraordinary  adaptedness.” 

“I  will  not  try  to  disguise  how  much  it  pleaseth  my  heart 
to  hear  such  words  from  one  who  hath  it  in  his  power  to  ad- 
vance those  who  are  found  worthy,  to  posts  of  greater  useful- 
ness in  the  Lord’s  household  ; and  I have  sometimes  thought 
that  if—” 

« Ay — ay — I know,  and  it  shall  be  brought  about  speedily, 
6 
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friend  Dummer.  But  how  do  men  say  1 acquitted  myself,  to- 
day, against  the  adverse  powers  brought  against  me  ?” 

“ With  admirable  wisdom ; and  it  was  of  that  I principally 
came  to  congratulate  thee ; and  I think  we  of  the  household 
of  faith  ought  all  to  feel  great  and  exceeding  gratitude,  that 
we  have  such  a buckler  and  shield  to  ward  off  the  arrows  of 
Sathana,  whose  presence  methought  was  never  more  visible 
than  to-day.” 

« Your  last  remark  shows  you  to  be  a man  of  discernment, 
friend  Dummer.  You  are  verily  right  about  the  devilish 
manifestations  of  to-day,  especially  in  the  untoward  coming, 
and  through  all  the  subtle  managings  and  arguings  of  that 
man  of  sin,  the  schismatic  and  dangerous  Williams.” 

a Yea,  truly ; but  then,  with  what  astonishing  quickness 
and  power  you  met  his  devices,  and  overwhelmed  him  at  every 
point,  Deacon  ?” 

u Ay,  you  must  bear  in  mind  I am  an  old  soldier  in  the 
Church  Militant,  friend  Dummer.  I saw  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  the  trial,  from  tokens  well  known  to  me,  that  Sathan 
had  come  up  to  defeat  us,  and  was  already  busy  with  his  in- 
visible instigations,  at  the  ear  of  Williams,  as  was  another  I 
could  name.  But  arming  myself  in  the  panoply  of  prayer  and 
divine  promptings,  I followed  the  old  sarpent  in  all  his  doub- 
lings and  windings,  and  think,  as  you  say,  that  I completely 
circumvented  him  at  every  point,  and  carried  the  battle  glo- 
riously ; yea,  even  unto  the  righteous  termination  thereof.  But 
not  mine  the  praise— not  mine  the  glory,  friend  Dummer.” 

“ Truly  not,  Deacon  Mudgridge ; but  then  we  cannot  help 
admiring  the  chosen  and  honored  instrument  of  such  achieved 
glories,  whereby  both  church  and  state  were  crowned,  as  to-day, 
with  righteous  judgment  unto  the  manifest  averting  of  cal- 
amities.” 

“ Thus  much  I don’t  know  that  I should  try  to  prevent, 
friend  Dummer.  But  did  you  perceive  anything  in  the  goings 
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on  at  the  execution,  betoking  to  your  mind  the  presence  of 
Sathan  there  also  ?” 

“ Verily  I did  think  I perceived  his  promptings  in  the  ra- 
vings of  the  audacious  Sachem,  and  moreover  in  the  false 
prophecies  and  vile  cursings  of  the  red  sorceress,  as  I think 
she  must  be,  who  was  with  him,  at  their  mysterious  coming. 
Yea,  I did  perceive  tokens  of  his  presence,  and  have  already 
asserted  it,  in  my  laborings  with  the  people,  in  the  street,  this 
very  evening.” 

“ You  did  right,  both  in  the  assertions,  and  in  your  labor- 
ings, which,  as  I suggested,  when  we  left  the  scene,  seemed  to 
be  required  to  calm,  and  put  confidence  into  the  minds  of  the 
people,  who,  through  their  weakness,  were,  I perceived,  troubled 
with  some  misgivings.  But  you  might  have  gone  further  and 
pointed  out  to  them  the  marvel  of  the  breaking  of  the  rope, 
when  the  last  of  the  damnable  trio  was  swung  off  ; for  what 
but  Sathan  s own  hand  could  have  sundered  that  strong,  new 
rope  ? Nothing.  It  was  scorched  and  made  rotten  by  the  hot 
grasp  of  his  fiery  fingers.  But  you  saw  that  I did  not  allow 
his  cunning  device  to  serve  him  ; for  the  young  imp,  he  had 
thought  thus  to  save,  as  soon  as  we  had  got  his  confession,  was 
sent  to  hellward  almost  as  quick  as  his  accursed  companions. 
Yea,  I saw  all  that  clearly;  and  when  the  impudent  Sachem 
and  his  she  confederate  so  strangely  appeared  up  there,  as  if  they 
had  been  transported  to  the  spot  through  the  air  by  the  taking 
of  one  under  each  arm,  methought  I could  distinctly  see  him 
standing  bodily,  in  the  shape  of  the  great  Apollyon  himself, 
leaning  over  from  behind  them,  and  grinning  and  gibbering 
into  their  ears.  It  was  then  I gave  the  order  to  the  soldiers 
to  fire,  and  had  they  done  so  quick  enough,  the  Sachem  had 
died;  since  I had  breathed  a hasty  blessing  on  the  undis- 
charged bullets.  And  I an’t  so  sure  but  the  infernal  prompter 
himself  would  have  been  grievously  wounded.” 

“ These  things  are  truly  marvelous,  Beacon,  and  fill  me 
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with  amazement  at  your  penetrating  ability.  But  do  you 
think  we  have  done  all  we  must  do,  in  the  purging  out  of 
diabolisms  and  heresies  in  the  land,  before  the  Lord  will  fully 
accept  us  and  make  us  to  be  wholly  victorious  over  our 

enemies  ? ” 

“No,  of  a verity  we  have  not;  and  it  rejoiceth  me  exceed- 
ingly to  find  one  at  least,  who,  like  you,  seems  to  have  a just 
and  holy  sense  of  what  is  required  of  the  church  and  rulers 
in  these  times  of  evil  omen.  We  must  first  wrestle  mightily 
with  God  by  prayer  and  fastings,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
doing  the  works  of  faith  by  putting  down,  with  a fearless 
hand,  all  kinds  of  heresies  and  misdoings.” 

“ It  is  a truth,  Deacon  Mudgridge — a sad  truth,  and  one 
that  should  shame  us  to  be  up  and  doing.  We  are  over  slack 
and  timid  in  our  marked  lines  of  duty,  and  I concur  with  your 
opinions,  even  unto  the  full  measure  thereof.  Something  must 
be  done;  but  where  do  you  think  it  were  most  expedient  to 
make  the  beginning  of  the  needful  and  wholesome  work  of 
sin-purging  and  acceptable  expiation  ?” 

“On  just  the  like  of  that  dangerous  schismatic,  (and  a rank 
heretic,  also,  I doubt  me  not,)  who  made  us  so  much  trouble 
to-day,  whom  I think  our  rulers  erred  in  admitting  to  speak, 
and  who,  instead,  ought  to  have  been  put  under  arrest  for 
meet  punishment.  But  our  governor,  though  ready  to  put 
down  the  heathen  savages  with  an  iron  hand,  and  with  a will 
and  courage  that  knows  no  trembling  nor  hesitation,  seems  not 
to  understand  the  devices  of  Satan  and  the  dangerous  work- 
ings of  heresies  on  a people,  and  so  is  timid  and  doubtful  in 
these  matters/’ 

“ Then  you,  Deacon,  must  be  the  man  to  move  in  the 
matter  of  these  crying  abominations.” 

“ I suppose  I must;  for  duty  is  duty,  afid  seeing  wherein  it 
ought  to  be  done,  I should  not,  it  may  be,  shrink  from  the 
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doing  thereof.  And  you,  brother  Durnmer,  must  take  hold 
with  me.” 

“The  Lord  helping  me,  I will  not  be  laggard;  but  whither 
more  particularly  pointeth  the  finger  of  duty  among  the  mul- 
titude of  offenses  requiring  the  hand  of  correction  ?” 

u I have  already  hinted  what  should  be  done  with  those 
steeped  in  damnable  heresies,  like  the  man  Williams  and  his 
confederating  disciples.  There  is  another  class  that  I consider 
even  more  dangerous — I mean  that  pestilent  sect  called  Qua- 
kers. There  is  a law  still  in  force  requiring  the  branding  of 
them — boring  with  hot  irons  their  tongues,  which  had  uttered 
false  doctrines — whipping  them  from  town  to  town  on  their 
way  to  banishment,  and  the  inflicting  of  the  just  penalty  of 
death  if  they  returned.  That  wholesome  law  was  once  com- 
mendably  executed,  and  the  land  was  blessed  accordingly. 
But  now,  in  our  guilty  remissness,  it  has  become  but  little 
better  than  a dead  letter.  Quakers,  and  even  returned  Qua- 
kers, I grieve  to  say,  walk  among  us  unmolested.” 

“ Yea,  Deacon,  I greatly  fear  this  thing  is  so.” 

“ But  what  would  you  say  of  one  who  was  both  heretic  and 
Quaker,  or  at  least  was  deeply  tainted  with  their  abominable 
doctrines  ?” 

“ I should  say  of  him,  anathema  maranatha , and  count  it  a 
God-bounden  duty  to  move  against  him.” 

“ And  yet,  such  an  one,  as  I know,  through  the  praise- 
worthy faithfulness  of  our  trusty,  albeit  sometimes  a little  ir- 
regular brother,  Dick  Swain,  appeared  in  the  streets  this  very 
morning,  and  openly  took  sides  with  the  heathen  prisoners, 
and  reviled  our  rulers.  And  then,  to  add  to  his  contumacy 
and  wicked  intent,  the  fellow  unblushingly  went  to  the  side 
of  Williams,  and  prompted  and  aided  him  through  the  trial, 
in  perverting  the  evidence  unto  the  defeating  of  justice  and 
judgment.” 

“ Surely  that  were  a grievous  offence.  But,  who  is  he 
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<<  A youngerly,  but  very  froward  fellow,  called  Vane  Willis, 
from  some  place  out  of  town,  though  often  here,  it  is  thought, 
and  I fear  with  no  good  design.  In  truth,  I have  the  most 
painful  surmises,  that  he  is  trying  to  tamper  with  some  who 
have  been  especially  placed  under  godly  influences,  and  the 
protecting  care  of  the  Christian  household.  \ou  well  knew  our 
worthy  sister,  in  the  Lord,  the  widow  Southworth,  who  left  us 
a few  months  ago  ?” 

“ Surely,  I did,— a godly  woman,  eschewing  all  false  doc- 
trines, and  full  of  spiritual  obedience.” 

“ You  knew,  likewise,”  resumed  the  Deacon,  drawing  near 
the  other,  and  speaking  lower,  “ that  this  family,  on  the  flee- 
ing of  her  unfortunate  husband,  afterwards  slain  by  salvages 
no  doubt,  was  put  under  my  sole  charge  and  guardianship, 
which  I discharged  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  our  duty  do- 
ing sister,  who  always  depended  on  me  for  advice  in  all  that 
related  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs  of  herself  and  her 
daughter,  now  left  behind  her.  But  that  daughter  is  not 
like  her  mother  in  many  things,  being  more  inclined  to  doubts 
in  some  of  the  matters  of  sound  doctrines,  as  I have  thought  I 
sometimes  perceived,  and  less  inclined  to  give  ear  to  whole- 
some counsel.  Now  her  mother  and  I both  labored  to  get 
her  into  the  fold  of  the  church j but  failing  in  that,  we,  at 
length,  fully  agreed  on  betrothing  her  to  my  nephew,  Timothy 
Sniffkin,  for  her  temporal  advantage  and  spiritual  safety,  and 
then,  when  her  mother  was  taken  away,  I invited  her  to 
take  up  her  residence  at  my  house,  knowing  that  then  she 
would  not  have  there  any  proper  protectors ; but  she  seemed 
strangely  perverse  in  all  these  matters.  Now  I greatly  fear 
that  this  pestilent  fellow  that  I spoke  of,  with  whom  she  con- 
fesses to  some  acquaintance,  has  had  some  hand  in  her  per- 
verseness.” 

« Heinous ! how  heinous,  if  so  I”  said  the  shocked  Dummer, — 
up  gee? — I gee  the  thoughtless  and  straying  lamb  of  our  flock  is 
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to  be  saved  from  tbe  devouring  wolf.  But,  the  means, — the 
means,  Deacon  V ’ 

u In  my  holy  anxieties,  I have  pondered  the  thing  dili- 
gently, and  have  hit  upon  a course.  As  a first  step,  I would 
have  you  to-morrow  go  and  labor  with  her,  with  counsel  and 
prayer,  to  induce  her  to  come  into  the  sacred  fold.  Perad- 
venture,  with  my  backing,  she  will  listen ; and  the  path  will 
then  be  opened  to  almost  certain  success.  Meanwhile,  we 
must  narrowly  watch  the  base  beguiler.  If  he  is  a Quaker, 
as  Dick  thinks  it  is  clearly  certain  he  is,  then ” 

Sharp  outcries,  and  the  sounds  of  hurrying  footsteps  in 
the  street,  here  cut  short  the  conference  of  these  worthies, 
who,  running  to  the  window,  soon  gathered  from  the  hurry- 
ing passers,  that  a man,  supposed  to  be  Dick  Swain,  had 
been  seized  by  some  of  King  Philip’s  crew,  just  outside  the 
town,  and  carried  off;  when  the  Deacon  and  his  Shadow 
snatched  up  their  hats  and  joined  the  throng  rushing  on  to 
the  rescue. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


“ O lure  will  venture  in  whaur  it  daur  na  weel  be  seen.” 


The  alarm  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  had 
proceeded  from  the  loud  cry  of  u Help  ! help!  Indians!  In- 
dians !”  heard  rising  from  some  point  in  the  bushy  pine  plain 
swelling  up  from  the  rear  of  the  village.  On  almost  any 
previous  evening,  no  general  alarm  probably  would  have  been 
thus  created  ; for  the  person  or  persons  hearing  the  outcry, 
would  have  fearlessly  gone  alone  to  the  spot  indicated  by  the 
noise,  to  see  what  was  wanted.  But  on  this  evening,  so 
deeply  excited  and  apprehensive  had  all  classes  become,  from 
witnessing  the  spectacles  of  the  day,  and  hearirfg  of  the  attend- 
ant omens,  that  those  whose  ears  the  cry  had  reached,  instead 
of  proceeding  to  the  place,  had  turned  and  ran  the  other  way 
into  the  village,  spreading  the  alarm  through  the  streets,  and 
then  facing  round  to  lead  those  whom  they  had  thus  rallied 
out,  to  the  locality  of  the  supposed  trouble.  And  on  rushed 
the  confused  throng, — the  Deacon,  the  Shadow,  and  all,  each 
armed  with  a musket,  old  sword,  pitchfork,  hoe,  cudgel,  or 
such  other  defensive  implement  as  most  readily  came  to 
hand. 

“ There  ! it  was  somewhere  about  here  that  I was  passing 
when  1 heard  the  outcry,  and  the  sound  came  out  from  those 
low  scattering  pines, ” exclaimed  the  man  that  had  led  the 
way,  stopping  in  an  open  field  a little  beyond  the  last  house 
on  that  border  of  the  village,  and  pointing  to  a line  of  scat- 
tering bushes  about  forty  rods  ahead. 
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u Let  us  form  a line  and  advance  then/’  cried  one  of  the 
more  resolute  of  the  company. 

u Wouldn’t  it  be  meet  on  this  alarming  occasion  first  to 
have  a prayer  ?”  asked  the  Shadow,  in  a quavering  voice,  be- 
ginning to  raise  his  shaking  hands  to  suit  the  action  to  the 
word. 

“ Stay  a little,  brother  Dummer,”  interposed  Deacon  Mud- 
gridge  ) 11  let  us  first  collect  our  minds  and  reason  together  on 
the  matter.  And  firstly,  is  there  any  certainty  as  to  the  man 
thus  boldly  snatched  from  our  midst  by  the  audacious  sal- 
vages ?” 

“ Why,  I thought  to  be  sure,  that  the  voice  sounded  greatly 
like  unto  the  voice  of  Dick  Swain,”  responded  the  man  who 
had  first  spoken. 

“ He  is  right,”  sung  out  Sniffkin,  who  had  prudently 
stopped  some  half  dozen  rods  in  the  background,  but  was  now 
venturing  considerably  nearer.  u He  is  undoubtedly  in  the 
right  about  it,  for  I have  reason  to  know  myself,  that  Dick 
Swain  is  the  man.  But  it  will  be  of  no  avail  to  go  into  the 
woods  after  him.  There  is,  likely  enough,  at  this  very  moment, 
a whole  line  of  hostile  Indians  lying  in  ambush  in  yonder 
pines  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  miscreant  abductors,  who,  no 
doubt,  are  now  far  on  the  way  to  King  Philip’s  camp,  and  I 
pretty  well  know  who  is  at  the  head  of  them.” 

“ Things  being  so,”  after  a long  pause,  began  the  Deacon, 
who  seemed  to  comprehend  the  allusions  of  Sniffkin,  and  who 
had  been  casting  about  for  a decent  excuse  for  backing  out 
himself — “ things  being  so,  and  it  sometimes  being  but  a 
wrongful  tempting  of  Providence  to  rush  into  the  dangers 
where  our  righteous  indignation  would  carry  us,  I would 
rather  counsel,  lest  we  act  without  due  consideration,  that  we 
all  now  return  to  the  meeting-house  yard,  for  a more  fitting 
consultation,  wherein  the  conclusion,  peradventure,  may  be 
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arrived  at  to  recommend  the  calling  out  of  our  brisk  company 
of  armed  troopers.” 

This  motion  being  eagerly  seconded  by  the  Shadow  and 
Sniflfkin,  was  soon  unanimously  carried,  when  the  crowd,  now 
promptly  led  forward  by  the  last  named  brave  personage,  all 
took  their  way  to  the  meeting-house,  many  of  them  evidently 
breathing  much  easier  than  when  on  their  outward  march  to- 
wards the  suspicious  thickets  where  the  luckless  Dick  had 
so  strangely  disappeared. 

But  leaving  this  excited  assemblage  to  their  discussions  re- 
specting the  fate  of  Dick  Swain,  and  the  most  advisable  steps 
to  be  taken  for  his  rescue,  we  will  now  take  the  reader  to  a 
scene  enacting  in  another  part  of  the  village,  which  will,  per- 
haps, sufficiently  elucidate  the  pretty  little  fright  of  the  Puri- 
tan populace  which  we  have  been  describing,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  develope  another  step  in  the  progress  of  our  eventful 
story. 

In  a somewhat  secluded  location,  on  a different  border  of 
the  town,  stood,  at  this  period,  a substantial  dwelling-house, 
so  constructed  as  very  happily  to  combine,  in  the  general  ap- 
pearance, the  architectural  characteristics  of  the  best  class  of 
English  cottages  with  those  of  the  American  farm  house.  Al- 
though not  a very  ancient  building,  it  was  yet  old  enough  to 
have  allowed  time,  since  its  construction,  for  the  full  growth 
of  the  well  arranged  shrubbery  that  embowered  it.  Standing 
back  some  distance  from  the  road,  it  was  enclosed  by  the  long, 
shaded  yard  in  front,  a garden  on  one  side,  a fruit  orchard  on 
the  other  ; and  extensive  cultivated  fields  extending  all  along 
the  rear.  Along  the  front  of  the  house  ran  a wide  verandah, 
which  was  enveloped  in  a cloud  of  clustering  vines  in  full  foliage, 
through  which,  at  the  particular  hour  we  have  chosen  for  the 
introduction  of  the  reader  to  the  scene  at  hand,  a small  light, 
from  one  of  the  front  rooms,  was  fitfully  gleaming.  In  that 
room,  and  by  that  light,  placed  on  a small  table  standing  near 
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an  open  window,  sat  the  now  sole  mistress  of  the  establish- 
ment, a dark-eyed  girl  of  about  twenty.  She  was  attired  in 
the  habiliments  usually  worn  by  the  wealthier  of  her  sex,  but 
which,  on  her  finely  turned  figure,  were  made  to  appear,  as  dress 
ever  will  on  some  persons,  to  unusual  advantage.  She  held  in 
her  hand  a richly  bound  old  volume,  from  which  she  occasion- 
ally raised  her  eyes  and  turned  her  head  to  listen — sometimes, 
it  was  evident  from  the  wondering  and  puzzled  expression 
that  for  the  moment  rested  on  her  beauteous  features, 
to  the  distant  noises  of  the  tumult  in  the  streets,  and 
sometimes,  it  was  equally  evident  from  very  different  expres- 
sions of  countenance,  for  the  nearer  sounds  of  the  footsteps  of 
some  expected  visitor.  Presently  those  sounds  appeared  to 
strike  upon  her  quickened  senses.  She  started,  and  while 
her  whole  heart  seemed  jumping  into  her  kindling  cheeks, 
rose,  advanced  a step  towards  the  door,  and  stood  expectant. 
The  next  moment,  the  young  marksman  who  had  left  the 
crowd  in  the  street  so  abruptly,  an  hour  or  two  before,  stood 
in  the  entrance,  with  looks  that  spoke  a gratification  which 
his  tongue  would  have  in  vain  tried  to  utter. 

“ The  brightest  of  good  evenings  to  you,  Madian,”  he  said, 
respectfully  extending  his  hand. 

“ And  as  pleasant  an  one  to  you,  Sir  Yane,  if  I am  to  let 
you  off  without  a scolding  for  calling  on  a lady  at  nearly  ten 
o’clock  in  the  evening,”  she  replied,  accepting  the  proffered 
hand  with  a sort  of  half  bantering,  half  serious  air.  “But 
now  you  are  here,  you  may  be  seated  and  tarry  long  enough  to 
answer  me  a question  or  two.  Our  serving-man,  Taffy,  has 
been  out  to  witness  the  public  proceedings,  and  has  informed 
me  what  occurred  during  the  day.  But  I would  inquire 
what  has  happened  this  evening , to  cause  so  much  commotion 
in  the  streets  ?” 

“Oh,  nothing,  or  nothing  very  alarming,  I think,  Ma- 
dian.” 
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“ Nothing!  Then  they  made  much  ado  about  nothing}  it 
appears  to  me.” 

u They  did — much  more  than  I expected.” 

u Expected  ! Why,  was  it  about  something  of  your  own 
moving  that  you  could  go  into  a calculation  of  its  effects  on 
the  populace  ?” 

u How  sharp  you  are  upon  me  to-night,  Madian  !” 

u Ah  ! you  look  roguish,  sir — you  stand  suspected — yes, 
convicted,  nearly,  of  something,  I know  not  what — now  con- 
fess, sir,  that  your  punishment  may  be  the  lighter.” 

“ Well,  Madian,  as  you  certainly  should  have  some  excuse 
from  me  for  delaying  to  this  unseasonable  hour  the  call  that 
Taffy  doubtless  told  you  I proposed  to  make  this  evening,  I 
may  as  well  give  you  the  true  one,  and  especially  so  as  it  may 
concern  you  to  know  it.” 

“ Proceed  ) prithee,  proceed,  sir.” 

“ Taffy  perhaps  told  you  of  my  bout  with  Sniff  kin  this 
morning,  at  target  shooting,  and  afterwards  at  word  shoot- 
ing?” 

“ He  did ; and  I could  not  but  fear  that  you  gave  him  as 
much  advantage  over  you  in  the  latter,  as  you  gained  over  him 
in  the  former,  for  I think  he  will  be  likely  to  try  to  turn  your 
bold  language  to  your  detriment.” 

11  Be  it  so,  then ; for  it  is  not  in  me,  Madian,  to  hold  my 
peace  under  false  accusations,  much  less  if  they  come  in  the 
shape  of  insulting  insinuations.  Nor  will  any  fear  of  the 
Plymouth  regency  deter  me  from  expressing  my  disapprobation 
of  a course  of  policy  which  I feel  to  be  so  certainly  hazardous 
to  the  peace  and  safety  of  this  colony.  But  that  is  not  what  I 
was  about  to  tell  you.  Soon  after  this  bloody  day’s  work  was 
over,  I started  out  to  come  here,  when  I fell  in  with  a crowd 
in  the  street  discussing  the  matter  of  the  execution,  which, 
now  it  is  over,  seems  to  have  filled  the  fickle  people,  who  were 
at  first  so  urgent  in  getting  up  this  mad  proceeding,  with  great 
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fears  for  the  consequence.  Here  also  I found  Sniffkin  and 
his  tools,  who  all  assailed  me  again.  I was,  howevei,  deter- 
mined I would,  this  time,  have  no  altercation  with  them,  and 
so  walked  off  and  was  proceeding  on  my  way,  when  I soon 
found  myself  dogged  by  Hick  Swain  ; and  having,  as  I glanced 
hack  on  my  retreat  from  the  crowd,  detected  Sniffkin  whisper- 
ing some  directions  to  Hick,  I readily  comprehended  the 
object,  and  so  contrived  up  a little  scheme  to  defeat  it. 

“ Yes,  but  what  was  the  object  of  dogging  you?” 

(l  To  see  whether  I came  here,  Madian,  replied  the  young 
man,  bending  an  earnest,  significant  look  upon  the  other. 

“ So  that  is  the  way,”  responded  the  spirited  girl,  with  her 
thin  nostrils  distending,  and  her  black  eyes  flashing  with  sup- 
pressed indignation — “ so  that  is  the  way,  then,  they  would 
treat  the  guests  I choose  to  admit  here ! Well,  perhaps  I have 
no  right  at  all  in  the  house  my  father  left  me ! But  go  on 

with  your  account  of  this  nice  affair. 

u Yes.  Well,  I then  altered  my  course,  proceeded  to  the 
border  of  the  pine* barrens,  where  two  of  my  red  friends  who 
had  come  on  with  me  to  the  trial  were  encamped,  pointed  out 
to  them  the  dogging  tool  still  lurking  in  the  distance,  and 
directed  them,  when  I should  have  decoyed  him  along  against 
i them,  to  rush  out,  gently  take  him  in  tow,  lead  him  a mile 
into  the  woods,  detain  him  an  hour  or  two,  and  let  him  go. 
Standing  in  a neighboring  copse,  all  this  I saw  done  heard 
his  uproarious  outcry  of  1 Murder!  Indians!’  &c.,  as  they 
drew  him  into  the  bushes  \ then,  soon  after,  to  my  surprise 
and  vexation,  I perceived  half  the  town  rushing  in  wild  alarm 
| to  the  spot,  when,  after  listening  from  my  covert  to  the  con- 
sultation of  the  valorous  pursuers  of  the  supposed  abducting 
Indians,  as  they  drew  up  in  a line  at  a safe  distance  from  the 
I wood,  and  hearing  them,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sniffkin  and 
Heacon  Mudgridge,  decide  to  return  to  the  meeting-house  to 
hold  a council  of  war,  I took  my  way  by  a round-about  path 
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very  quietly  hitherward,  to  fulfil  an  appointment,  if  not  too 
late,  which  it  would  have  grieved  me  much  to  have  been 
choused  out  of,  but  even  more  to  have  kept  it  in  a way  that 
would  have  added  to  the  embarrassments  of  my  fair  enter- 
tainer.” 

A low,  silvery  peal  of  merry  laughter  burst  from  the  lips 
of  Madian,  as  the  narrator  closed  his  account  of  the  night 
alarm,  which  had  so  awakened  her  curiosity;  but  she  made  no 
other  comment  than  by  asking, 

“ But  will  not  this  Dick  Swain  suspect  who  was  the  insti- 
gator of  his  odd  abduction  ? 

“No,  I think  not.  It  was  so  managed  that  he  could  see 
no  signs  of  any  communications  between  me  and  the  In- 
dians, who  were  made  to  go  round  in  the  bushes  so  as  to  appear 
to  rush  upon  him  from  a different  direction  from  the  line  he 
and  I were  taking.” 

“ What  then  will  the  affair  end  in  ?” 

u Smoke.  They  have  contrived  to  let  him  escape,  by  this 
time,  and  probably  he  is  now  back  to  the  meeting-house,  an- 
nouncing to  the  crazy  crowd  his  marvelous  escape,  which  he 
will  doubtless  swear  he  effected  by  disabling  a good  half- 
dozen  of  Philip’s  warriors.  And  to-morrow  you  will  hear  his 
exploits,  I presume,  bruited  from  mouth  to  mouth  through 
the  town.” 

“ I hope,  all  the  events  of  this  day  will  result  in  no  worse 
consequences.” 

“I  hope  it,  certainly,  but  hope  against  conviction.  For 
I feel  that  the  fatal  die  has  this  day  been  cast.” 

“ Then  you  count  on  the  approach  of  troubles  for  us  all  ?” 

u I do,  Madian,  I am  deeply  impressed  with  the  apprehen- 
sion, that  times  are  at  hand  such  as  the  people  of  this  colony 
have  never  seen.  Indeed,  I feel  so  certain  of  it,  that  I am 
about  to  enter  on  immediate  preparations,  so  that  when  the 
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storm  of  war  shall  burst,  as  it  doubtless  will  soon,  and  sud- 
denly, it  shall  not  find  all  unprepared  and  helpless.” 

“ Surely,  Mr.  Willis,  you  cannot  be  anxious  to  plunge,  un- 
called by  the  rulers,  into  the  perils  of  a savage  warfare  ?’r 

u If  such  as  I am  do  not  come  forward,  to  stand  between 
the  helpless  of  our  unguarded  homes  and  the  exasperated  sav- 
ages, who  will  be  likely  to  do  so,  or  do  it  in  a manner  which 
can  only  be  effectual  ? The  court  of  Plymouth,  and  those 
they  will  be  likely  to  appoint  to  lead  their  troops  to  bat- 
tle, know  little  or  nothing  of  the  modes  of  Indian  warfare, 
and  before  they  will  have  learned  by  experience,  hundreds  of 
families  may  perish.  I shall  ask  no  appointment  of  them, 
while  they  remain  under  their  present  influences ; but,  Ma- 
dian,  I must  go.” 

u What,  alone,  and  single  handed  ?” 

u No — in  anticipation  of  this  crisis,  I have  already  talked 
over  the  matter  with  a few  of  the  young  men,  who  entertain 
my  views,  and  who  would  not  hesitate,  they  say,  to  follow 
where  I would  lead.  And  I am  thinking,  therefore,  to  organ- 
ize a select  band  of  volunteers  to  be  ready  for  the  emergency. 
But  if  I do  this  at  all,  I should  do  so  immediately;  for  as  I 
look  upon  affairs,  every  moment’s  delay  may  be  fraught  with 
peril.  And  within  this  very  hour,  therefore,  I shall  be  on  my 
way  to  Boston,  to  enlist  from  that  colony  some  I know  there, 
whom  I would  like  to  have  with  me,  in  the  proposed  service.” 

(C  To-night?  0 Yane  Willis,  Vane  Willis,  how  your  words 
pain  me  !” 

(l  It  must  be  so,  Madian.  It  is  a patriotic  duty.  You  are 
the  daughter  of  one  who  was  reputed  a brave  soldier,  and 
can  better  appreciate  than  many  others,  perhaps  my  feelings 
and  motives.  Yes,  dear  Madian,  I must  go;  but  before  I 
leave  you,  to  see  you  I know  not  when  again,  I would  carry 
with  me  some  comforting  pledge  that  you ” 

u Why,  you  know  already,  Yane — how  can  you  but  know, 
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on  whom  my  choice  will  fall,  if  I can  be  left  free  to  make  it  ? 
You  are  agoing  to  fight  battles  abroad,  /remain  to  fight  battles 
at  home.  If  we  both  come  out  conquerors,  and  ever  live  to 
behold  the  light  of  peace  again 77 

u Then  I have  your  promise  V 7 

“I  know  not  what  I ought  to  say,  Vane,  and  yet  I know 
not  what  to  say,  but  yes/7 

u It  is  settled  and  sealed  then.  But,  Madian,  cannot  you 
give  me  some  token  of  this  our  plighted  faith,  to  look  upon 
when  alone  in  the  wilderness,  to  give  me  strength  and  hope  in 
the  hour  of  battle  ?77 

Madian  dropped  her  head  a moment  in  thought,  when 
starting  up  with  an  animated  look,  she  begged  to  be  excused 
for  a brief  absence,  and  hastily  left  the  room.  In  another 
minute  she  appeared,  bearing  in  her  hand  a richly  mounted 
rapier,  whose  blue  bright  Damascus  blade  gleamed  in  the  light 
like  a polished  diamond. 

“ Here/7  said  she,  pausing  before  her  wondering  lover, — 
u here  is  the  trusty  blade  that  was  worn  on  many  a hard  fought 
field  by  Col.  Richard  Southworth,  in  the  voluntary  .service  of 
his  idolized  master,  the  lion-hearted  Oliver  Cromwell  of  Eng- 
land. On  whom  can  his  daughter  more  fittingly  bestow  it, 
than  on  one  who  also  voluntarily  proposes  to  encounter  no 
less  perils  for  the  public  safety  ? Vane  Willis/7  she  added, 
holding  up  the  blade  with  both  hands,  and  imprinting  an 
ardent  kiss  on  its  burnished  side,  “ Vane  Willis,  this  is  yours ; 
and  I pass  it  to  your  hands,  consecrated  by  the  love  of  the 
giver.  Keep  it,  and  with  her  ever-attending  prayers,  and  in 
her  name,  as  the  last  representative  of  a brave  warrior,  and  in 
the  name  of  that  true  man,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  whose  name  you 
in  part  bear,  use  it  worthily.  And  may  heaven  bless  and 
watch  over  you.  But  now  go — in  mercy,  go;  I can  bear  this 
no  longer.  Adieu,  adieu  !77 

And  the  proud,  but  deeply  moved  maiden  hurried  him  to 
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the  door,  and  scarcely  waiting  to  receive  his  parting  words, 
turned  to  hide  her  gushing  tears,  and  fled  to  her  chamber. 

. It  is  now  time  that  we  should  pause  in  the  action  of  the 
story  to  give  the  reader  a more  particular  account  of  the  fam- 
ily last  introduced,  than  he  or  she  can  have  learned  from  what 
has  been  said  of  them  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Col.  Richard  Southworth,  a man  of  wealth  and  family,  was 
at  the  opening  of  the  revolution,  which  resulted  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  British  monarchy,  in  1642,  a resident  of  the 
banks  of  the  Severn,  in  the  west  of  England.  In  religion  a 
puritan,  and  in  politics  a follower  of  the  noble  Hampden,  or 
something  still  more  republican,  he  was  among  the  first  to 
take  arms  against  the  infatuated  Charles  and  his  corrupt  ad- 
visers, in  their  reckless  attempt  to  subvert  the  constitutional 
liberties  of  the  people.  And  having  entered  Cromwell’s  noted 
regiment  as  a captain,  he  displayed  so  much  devotion  to  the 
cause,  and  such  gallantry  in  deeds  enacted  under  the  search- 
ing eye  of  his  daring  leader,  that  he  was  soon  promoted  to  the 
next  succeeding  military  grades.  And,  when  that  great  leader, 
through  the  force  of  his  overtowering  genius  and  energy,  rose 
to  the  post  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  Parliamentary  army, 
the  well-tried  Southworth  was  placed  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment— a regiment  which  had  already  laid  the  foundation  of 
its  old  master’s  fortunes,  and  which,  for  high  discipline  and 
unwavering  courage,  has  rarely  been  equalled  by  any  other 
body  of  troops  in  the  world. 

In  the  great  struggle  that  now  ensued,  Richard  Southworth, 
with  his  invincible  regiment,  became  the  scourge  and  terror 
of  the  quailing  monarchists,  by  the  irresistible  fury  of  his 
charges  in  battle,  and  in  the  untiring  perseverance  of  his 
efforts  everywhere  to  crush  and  destroy  them.  But  no  sooner 
had  he  seen  his  revered  leader  and  pattern  firmly  seated  in 
authority,  with  the  prostrate  royalists  at  his  feet,  than  he 

sought,  and  at  length  obtained  the  reluctantly  granted  per- 
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mission  to  retire  from  the  army,  to  the  enjoyments  of  private 
life  on  his  estate,  only  replying  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
Cromwell  to  take  posts  of  honor  and  profit  under  his  govern- 
ment, by  saying  that  he  had  seen  all  the  desires  of  his  heart 
satisfied  in  the  downfall  of  the  hated  Stuarts,  and  in  the  ele- 
vation of  a Gfod-appointed  ruler,  who  could  be  safely  trusted 
with  the  rights  of  the  people. 

With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  visit  to  the  court  of 
Cromwell,  the  colonel,  having  married  and  settled  down  on 
his  estate,  now  maintained  a life  of  seclusion  during  the  whole 
rule  of  his  beloved  sovereign,  evidently  contented  with  his 
quiet  pursuits,  and  well  satisfied  with  the  situation  of  public 
affairs.  But  on  the  death  of  Cromwell,  he  immediately  be- 
came distrustful  and  uneasy,  for  he  had  the  sagacity  to  per- 
ceive that  with  the  departure  of  the  controlling  spirit  of  its 
great  champion,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  anti-monarchical  party 
in  England  had  gone  also,  and  that  in  the  amiable  and  yield- 
ing Bichard,  now  succeeding  to  his  father’s  authority,  the 
ever  secretly  plotting,  and  now  hopeful  royalists  would  find 
an  unconscious  instrument  to  help  them  again  into  power. 
The  advent  of  the  latter  contingency  would,  with  his  settled 
convictions  and  unbending  disposition,  render  his  further  resi- 
dence in  England  insupportable,  and  probably  he  as  dangerous 
to  him  personally  as  it  would  he  repugnant  to  his  feelings. 
Having  taken  this  view  of  the  subject,  he  soon  formed  a new 
plan  for  his  future  ; and  with  his  accustomed  promptitude, 
proceeded  immediately  to  execute  it. 

In  pursuance  of  his  scheme,  he  lost  no  time  in  converting 
his  whole  property  into  available  funds,  and  preparing  to  leave 
the  country.  And  with  so  much  energy  did  he  prosecute  the 
object  in  view,  that  within  three  months  he  had  made  every- 
thing ready  for  the  departure  of  himself  and  family.  When 
taking  his  wife  and  only  child,  the  spirited  little  Madian,  to- 
gether with  a trusty  Welch  couple,  who,  man  and  wife,  with- 
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out  children,  had  lived  some  years  with  the  family  in  the 
capacity  of  servants,  and  were  still  willing  to  follow  its  for- 
tunes, he  proceeded  in  a private  manner  to  the  coast,  and 
took  passage  to  Holland.  And  within  another  month,  having 
safely  deposited  the  larger  part  of  his  funds  in  the  bank  at 
Amsterdam,  and  everything  else  there  favoring  his  projects, 
he  and  his  family  were  on  their  way  to  America. 

Having  arrived  in  Boston,  and  tarried  a few  days  with  a 
relation  of  Mrs.  Southworth,  they  proceeded  to  Plymouth,  to 
which  the  Puritans  in  Holland  had  very  naturally,  from  their 
greater  knowledge  of  the  colony  settled  there,  directed  the 
attention  of  the  colonel  as  the  most  desirable  for  a permanent 
settlement.  Here,  when  at  became  known  that  he  was  a Pu- 
ritan and  a man  of  means,  he  was  kindly  received,  and  assis- 
ted in  the  purchase  of  the  best  tract  of  land  to  be  had  adjoin- 
ing the  village.  Of  this,  the  independent  new  emigrant  took 
immediate  possession,  put  the  land  under  a thorough  system 
of  cultivation,  and  at  once  commenced  building  the  dwelling- 
house  which  we  have  described,  and  in  which,  so  rapidly  was 
the  work  prosecuted,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  himself 
and  family,  in  a few  months  more,  quietly  ensconced,  and 
settled  down,  as  he  supposed,  for  a peaceful  and  unmolested 
future ; for  having  seen  in  the  old  world  enough  of  bloody 
strife  and  political  bitterness  and  wrangling,  in  the  former  of 
which  he  had  only  engaged  from  a stern  sense  of  duty)  while 
in  the  latter  he  never  would  take  part,  he  now  had  no  favors 
to  ask  of  the  public,  except  to  be  left  to  his  own  private  pur- 
suits, and  the  free  enjoyment  of  his  own  opinions.  But 
before  he  had  been  many  months  in  the  country,  he  discov- 
ered entirely  contrary  to  what  he  expected  to  find  here,  that, 
in  the  matter  of  religious  doctrines,  at  least,  he  could  not 
speak  and  act  as  he  pleased,  without  being  taken  to  task  by 
the  straight  going  churchmen,  who  here  had  control,  and  who 
required  that  the  opinions  of  all  others  should  be  squared  by 
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their  own.  He  had  himself  often  risked  his  life  in  battle,  in 
a good  part  to  secure  the  immunities  of  religious  freedom  ; he 
knew  that  his  old  sovereign,  Oliver  Cromwell,  had  ever  tol- 
erated a diversity  of  religious  belief.  And  for  a while,  he 
could  not  conceive  how  men,  who  had  suffered  so  much  from 
persecution  themselves,  and  periled  so  much  for  the  right 
to  worship  in  their  own  way,  could  ever  become  the  persecu- 
tors of  others  for  claiming  the  same  privilege.  But  at  length 
he  found  too  much  reason  to  believe  that. 

“In  the  school  of  oppression,  though  woefully  taught, 

’Twas  only  to  be  the  oppressors  they  sought ; 

All,— all  but  themselves  were  be-devil’d  and  blind, 

And  their  narrow- souled  creed  was  to  serve  all  mankind.” 

Colonel  Southworth  had,  while  in  England,  several  times 
listened  to  the  burning  eloquence  of  the  celebrated  George  Fox, 
the  founder  of  Quakerism,  and  had  become  deeply  impressed 
with  the  truth  and  moral  beauty  of  many  parts  of  his  creed, 
and  finding,  on  his  arrival  in  this  country,  that  the  Quakers 
here  were  undergoing  the  most  bitter  persecutions  for  no 
other  crime  than  their  belief,  he  hesitated  not  openly  to  con- 
demn the  course  of  the  colony  towards  them.  This  soon 
brought  upon  him  the  denunciations  of  the  church,  which,  im 
stead  of  awing  him  into  silence,  only  made  him  the  more  bold 
and  determined  in  the  defence  of  the  persecuted.  And  still 
persisting  in  his  course,  he,  in  a short  time,  was  accounted  a 
Quaker  himself,  prescribed  and  put  upon  the  list  of  those 
against  whom  a decree  of  banishment  had  been  procured. 
And  the  decree  would  have  doubtless  been  immediately  en- 
forced upon  him  with  the  same  promptitude,  with  which  it 
was  upon  others,  but  for  the  intercession  of  a few  fiiends,  or 
those  who  had  chosen  to  call  themselves  such,  among  the 
church  of  Plymouth,  who  gained  for  him  a short  respite. 
The  chief  of  these  intercessors  was  Mudgridge,  who,  from  the 
first,  had  taken  great  pains  to  ingratiate  himself  into  the 
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Colonel’s  favor,  and  who  now,  by  this  act  of  seeming  friend- 
ship, and  by  pretending  to  sympathize  with  him,  instead  of 
trying  to  reform  him,  as  he  had  promised  the  church,  suc- 
ceeded in  completely  gaining  his  confidence.  Mudgridge 
then,  though  then  youngerly  and  comparatively  poor,  was  yet 
a very  active  and  ambitious  member  of  the  church ; and  he 
had  the  address  by  frequently  making  encouraging  reports  of 
his  progress  in  rescuing  the  Colonel  from  his  heresies,  to  keep 
him  along  on  sufferance  nearly  a year,  and  until  an  event  oc- 
curred which  made  all  efforts  of  that  kind  unnecessary. 

The  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  in  the  person  of  the  despicable 
Charles  II.  had  now  nearly  two  years  been  effected  in  En- 
gland. Those  who  had  had  anything  to  do  with  the  trial  and 
execution  of  Charles  I.  had  been  summarily  condemned  to 
death,  and  all  executed,  except  the  three  so-called  regicides, 
who  escaped  to  America — Goff,  Whaley,  and  Dixon.  But 
with  the  death  of  this  class  of  men,  the  royal  vengeance  was 
not  satisfied.  Others,  like  Hugh  Peters  and  Sir  Henry  Yane, 
who  were  accounted  influential  promoters  of  the  revolution, 
were,  from  time  to  time,  added  to  the  list  of  the  doomed,  till 
the  early  career  of  Colonel  Southworth  was  in  some  way  called 
to  mind,  when  he,  too,  was  condemned  to  death,  his  abode 
ferreted  out,  and  a warrant,  with  a large  reward  for  his  appre- 
hension, was,  as  before  in  the  case  of  the  three  regicides,  for- 
warded to  Boston.  Luckily,  however,  a friend  in  that  city 
got  an  intimation  of  the  arrival  of  the  warrant  before  it  reached 
the  hands  of  the  officers,  and  despatched  a messenger  to  the 
prescribed  Colonel,  who,  on  receiving  the  timely  warning,  in- 
stantly commenced  preparations  for  immediate  flight.  But 
with  whom  should  he  entrust  the  charge  of  property  and  fa- 
mily ? Between  himself  and  his  wife,  a cold,  incapable,  rigid 
religionist,  there  had  long  been  but  few  intermingling  sympa- 
thies, and  in  business  affairs,  no  community  of  knowledge. 
As  he  grew  more  liberal,  she  grew  more  bigoted  ; and  since 
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he  had  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  the  church,  whose 
opinions  with  her  were  both  law  and  gospel,  she  had  actually 
sided  with  them  against  him.  She  knew  little  of  the  situa- 
tion and  extent  of  his  property,  except  that  he  owned  his  present 
establishment,  and  had  sufficient  money  in  the  house  to  last 
the  family,  with  the  profits  of  the  farm,  several  years  to  come. 
For  these  reasons  combined,  he  resolved  to  place  the  charge 
of  his  whole  affairs  in  the  hands  of  another.  And  the  person 
selected  for  this  purpose,  was,  as  might  be  expected,  his  con- 
fidential friend,  Mudgridge,  who  was  immediately  summoned ; 
when  the  two  spent  most  of  the  night  closeted  together  in  con- 
sultation, the  result  of  which  was  that  all  the  colonel’s  property 
here,  and  paper  evidences  of  funded  property  abroad,  with 
authority  to  draw  the  latter  as  needed,  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mudgridge,  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of 
his  family,  over  whom  he  was  also  to  have  the  oversight  and 
virtual  guardianship,  unrestrained,  as  it  very  naturally  hap- 
pened, in  the  hurry  and  anxieties  of  the  moment,  by  either 
witnesses  or  written  guaranties  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the 
important  trust. 

As  soon  as  these  hasty  arrangements  were  made,  the  pro- 
scribed patriot  filled  a pack  with  clothing,  took  a good  supply 
of  coin,  bid  his  family  a hurried  farewell,  and  under  cover  of 
the  night  departed  for  some  undecided  destination  to  the 
westward.  The  next  day  the  officers  of  justice  made  their 
appearance,  and  scoured  the  country,  far  and  wide,  in  pursuit 
of  the  fugitive ; but  wholly  in  vain.  For  several  months, 
nothing  was  heard  of  him  by  any  one.  But  at  length  Mud- 
gridge received  a letter  from  him,  brought  by  an  uncommu- 
nicative Indian,  from  some  unrevealed  locality,  and  saying  that, 
“ resting,  as  he  now  was,  under  a double  ban,  for  the  right- 
ful assertion  of  his  principles  in  England,  and  the  honest 
expression  of  his  religious  views  here  in  the  colonies,  he  had 
become  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  his  race, 
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and  it  would  be  very  doubtful  whether  he  should  ever  again 
make  his  appearance  in  any  so  called  civilized  community  3” 
and  that  “ he  neither  cared  for,  nor  wanted  any  more  property 
than  he  had  with  him.  Let  all  that  go  to  his  family,  who 
need  take  no  further  thought  of  him.”  In  this  way  matters 
rested  some  time  longer 3 when  some  hunters,  who  had  come 
across  the  wilderness  from  Connecticut  river  brought  word 
that  they  had  learned  on  their  way,  from  the  Indians,  that  the 
white  man  who  had  run  away  from  Plymouth,  the  year  before, 
and  who,  from  the  description  given  of  him,  could  be  no  other 
than  Colonel  Southworth,  had  died  of  sickness,  a few  weeks 
before,  and  had  been  buried  by  the  Indian  family  with  whom 
he  had  beeu  living. 

From  this  time,  Mudgridge  became  the  sole  supervisor  and 
undisputed  director  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  Southworth  family. 
And  from  this  time,  also  his  own  circumstances  in  life  com- 
menced a great  and  rapid  amendment.  House  after  house, 
for  renting,  to  say  nothing  of  his  own  costly  mansion,  were, 
during  the  next  ten  years,  seen  going  up  under  his  directions  3 
and  farm  after  farm  were  added  to  his  fast  spreading  domains, 
till  he  was  accounted  by  all,  the  richest  man  in  the  place. 
All  this  was  attributed  to  his  commendable  business  sagacity, 
and  the  blessings  that  followed  his  Christian  virtues,  the  last 
of  which  had  long  since  made  him  a Deacon  in  the  church, 
and  now  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  colony. 

And  in  this  manner,  affairs  continued  to  go  on  till  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Southworth,  which  occurred  the  winter  before 
the  time  we  have  chosen  for  the  opening  of  our  story.  The 
Deacon  had  succeeded  to  his  entire  satisfaction  in  getting  along 
with  the  widow.  But  the  daughter,  who  was  now  grown  to 
womanhood,  he  had  long  since  perceived,  was  altogether  a 
different  person,  both  in  intellect  and  disposition  3 and  with 
him  it  appeared  to  become  a great  object  that  she  should  have 
the  right  kind  of  husband.  His  nephew,  Timothy  Sniffkiu, 
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had  therefore  been  imported  the  year  before,  from  the  neigh- 
boring colony,  but  with  what  success  will  better  be  shown  in 
the  progress  of  the  tale. 

Having  thus  in  a digression,  far  more  extended  than  we  at 
first  proposed  to  ourself,  given  a history  of  the  remarkable 
fortunes  of  the  family  we  had  introduced,  we  will  now  resume 
the  thread  of  our  narrative. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

“ Was  this  religion  pure  and  undefiled  ? 

Was  this  religion  for  a little  child  ? 

Can  tender,  trembling  spirits  thus  be  driven, 

By  whips  of  living  scorpions  into  heaven  ?” 

The  next  morning,  as  Madian  South  worth  sat  at  her  window 
pensively  revolving  in  mind  the  tender  passages  that  had  oc- 
curred between  her  and  her  gallant  lover,  at  their  last  night’s 
interview,  the  whole  of  which  now  seemed  to  her  so  sweet,  so 
entrancing,  and  so  transient  did  it  appear,  more  like  the 
bright  and  fleeting  representations  of  a dreaming  fancy  than 
a tangible  reality,  her  eye  caught  a glimpse,  through  the  cluster- 
ing shrubbery,  of  the  tall,  stooping  figure  of  the  Shadow  enter- 
ing the  front  gate,  and  approaching  the  house.  She  slightly 
started,  and  a sort  of  recoiling  shudder  seemed  to  pass  over 
her  j for,  as  the  grating  sounds  of  his  slow,  solemn  tread  upon 
the  graveled  pathway  fell  upon  her  ear,  she  instinctively  felt 
that  his  early  visit  had  something  to  do  with  the  subject  of  her 
thoughts,  and  the  new  hoGai,  and,  as  yet,  almost  ethereal  ties, 
which  her  heart  rose  up  jealously  to  guard  against  the  rude 
touch  of  all  others,  whether  the  opposing  or  the  careless. 
Soon  schooling  herself  into  composure  however,  she  respect- 
fully saluted  hummer  as  he  entered,  and  invited  him  to  a 
seat,  in  which,  after  sundry  awkward  flourishes  and  sprawling 
movements  of  his  long,  ungainly  limbs,  he  at  length  became 
pretty  fairly  settled.  The  native  dignity  of  Madian,  now 
made  the  more  imposing,  by  the  cool  reserve  with  which  her 
demeanor  had  become  involuntary  invested,  very  evidently 
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discomposed  the  intruding  zealot,  and  it  was  some  moments 
before  he  could  get  his  thoughts  sufficiently  in  working  order 
to  open  upon  the  matter  of  his  mission. 

“ I came,”  he  at  last  rather  falteringly  began — “ I came — 
the  best  friends  of  the  family  thereunto  consenting  and  ad- 
vising— to  hold  friendly  communion  and  kindly  counsel  with 
the  daughter  of  our  late  well-beloved  sister  Southworth.  in 
matters  pertaining  to  her  spiritual  welfare/7 

“ Indeed,  sir/7  responded  Madian,  in  a sort  of  non-commit- 
tal, enquiring  tone. 

“ Yea,  young  woman;  for,  in  our  holy  anxieties  for  the 
spiritual  safety  of  one,  who  is  now  left  without  any  proper 
Christian  guide  in  the  family,  and  therefore  continually  liable 
to  be  deceived  and  led  astray  by  the  Evil  one,  who  watcheth 
by  day  and  by  night  to  seduce  the  young  and  unwary  by  his 
manifold  devices,  we  of  the  household  of  faith  are  filled  with 
a very  great  desire — yea,  with  inexpressible  yearnings,  to  see 
you  come  into  the  sacred  fold.77 

“ Perhaps  I should  be  thankful,  sir,  for  so  much  attention 
to  my  condition,  if  it  be  attended  with  the  perils  you  intimate. 
But  let  me  ask  if  the  fold  you  speak  of  is  the  same  as  the  one 
in  which,  as  I have  been  told,  was  once  originated  a decree  for 
banishing  my  father  from  his  home  and  family,  only  for  dis- 
approving of  the  persecutions  of  the  harmless  Quakers  ?77 

u You  are  in  grievous  error,  young  woman.  The  Quakers 
are  not  a harmless  sect,  but  schismatic  and  pestilent,  the 
spreaders  of  false  doctrines  and  dangerous  heresies.  And 
your  father,  if  not  one  of  them,  did  commit  a heinous  offence 
in  upholding  them,  as  he  himself  did  admit  and  confess,  as  I was 
told  by  Deacon  Mudgridge.  And  hence,  on  account  of  his 
repentance,  he  was  graciously  spared  the  banishment  you 
mentioned/7 

u I have  never  before  heard  of  any  such  repentance  on  his 
part.  And  as  he  was  not  driven  from  his  home,  as  it  had 
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been  intended,  I bad  supposed  that  tbe  repentance  must 
have  been  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  movers  of  that  Christian  mea- 
sure. ” 

“The  movers  repent!  tbe  church  guilty  of  repentance, 
young  woman!  verily  thou  talkest  like  one  of  the  unregenerate 
whereas  thou  art  reputed  to  have  been  piously  inclined,  dis- 
agreeing with  us  only  m the  matters  of  sound  doctrines.  l>ut 
this  questioning  of  the  doings  of  the  elect  betokeneth,  I 
greatly  fear  me,  that  there  is  still  a chain  of  hell  about  thy 
neck,  drawing  thee  away  unto  all  sorts  of  Sadducisms  and 
heresies.  And  X feel  it  my  God-bounden  duty  to  warn  thee 
of  thy  situation.  By  the  terrors  of  the  law,  persuade  we  men 
unto  repentance.  Wherefore  I speak  unto  thee  as  one  in  the 
gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bonds  of  iniquity — as  one  in  danger 
of  being  given  over  to  the  buffeting  of  Sathan,  and  at  once 
snatched  away  to  that  awful  hell  of  everlasting  burnings  where 
the  worm  dieth  not  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched.  0 repent 
ye,  repent,  and  straightway  come  out  from  among  the  workers 
of  iniquity,  lest  the  terrible  Avenger  of  sin  come  like  a thief 
in  the  night  speedily  upon  thee  for  thy  awful  contumacy,  and 
the  righteous  wrath  of  an  offended  Xleaven  fall  quickly  on  thy 
guilty  head,  and  utterly  consume  thee,  like  stubble  in  the 
fiery  furnace,  which  may  God  in  his  mercy  avert.  Let  us 

pray.” 

Before  the  astonished  maiden  had  time  to  utter,  had  she 
felt  disposed  to  do  so,  one  word  in  self-defence,  or  in  depreca- 
tion of  this  storm  of  crimination  and  warning,  which  she  had 
so  inadvertently  brought  down  upon  her  own  head,  the  excited 
zealot  had  thrown  himself  upon  his  knees,  and  began  to  pour 
forth  the  loud,  wordy  torrent  of  one  of  his  most  heated  invo- 
cations. And  now  feeling  relieved  from  the  disquieting  effects 
of  the  calm,  searching  looks  he  had  been  compelled  to  en- 
counter, and  taking  advantage  of  the  privilege  usually  accorded 
to  this  exercise— that  of  being  permitted  to  utter,  unques- 
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tioned,  whatever  may  best  subserve  the  purposes  of  the  speaker, 
he  redoubled  his  efforts  to  frighten  and  overawe  the  fair  object 
of  his  holy  onset.  By  a long  and  terrible  tirade  on  the  enor- 
mity of  her  sins  of  commission  and  omission,  he  prayed  her  to 
the  depths  of  hell,  and  then,  by  a pretended  wrestling  and 
wrangling  with  the  Almighty,  to  snatch  from  him  the  victim 
as  a reward  for  his  assumed  faith,  he  prayed  her  out  again ; 
and  finally  he  prayed  her  into  the  church,  where,  in  a sort  of 
prophetic  rhapsody  he  claimed  he  now  clearly  beheld  her  ) 
and  thereupon  fell  into  shouts  of  thanksgiving  to  Gfod  that 
she  was  at  last  safely  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  snares 
and  devices  of  the  devil  in  hell,  and  all  his  schismatic,  Quaker, 
heretic,  and  false-doctrine  spreading  emissaries  on  earth. 

Having  thus  brought  to  a close  his  desperate  effort  for 
driving  Madian  into  the  church,  in  part  performance  of  the 
plan  which  he  and  the  Deacon  had  the  evening  before  con- 
cocted, the  Shadow  now  rose  with  a self-satisfied  air  ; when, 
without  adding  a word  by  way  of  retiring  civility,  lest  it 
might  weaken  the  effect  of  a performance,  which,  if  left  to  work 
its  full  power  on  her  mind,  could  not  fail,  he  thought,  soon  to 
result  in  the  desired  consummation,  he  demurely  took  his  hat 
and  departed  to  report  progress  to  his  great  exemplar. 

Madian  scarcely  knew  what  to  make  of  this  strange  visit  of 
one  with  whom  she  had  not  the  honor  of  hardly  a passing  ac- 
quaintance, and  still  less  of  the  stranger  manner  in  which  he 
had  conducted  it.  She  had  early  been  deeply  impressed  with 
all  the  generally  received  tenets  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
sincerely  loved  and  admired  the  pure  and  simple  teachings  of 
the  Evangelists,  and  those  of  St.  John  more  than  the  rest, 
because  they  breathed  more  particularly  through  the  whole 
of  them,  that  trustful  and  childlike  love  to  her  Gfod  and 
Savior,  which  was  so  much  in  unison  with  the  feelings  of  her 
own  heart,  and  which,  she  felt,  was  all  the  religion  she  pos- 
sessed. At  that  period,  she  might  have  sought  admission  to 
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the  church,  had  she  deemed  herself  worthy.  But  viewing 
that  establishment  through  the  bigoted  eyes  of  her  mother, 
she  esteemed  it  too  pure,  exalted,  and  infallible  to  make  it 
proper  to  receive  into  fellowship  one  so  unworthy  as  herself. 
But  as  she  became  older,  and  began  to  see  with  her  own  eyes, 
and  reflect  for  herself,  she  witnessed  such  a want  of  what  she 
thought  to  be  the  requirement  of  Christian  charity  in  the 
church,  as  then  conducted  ; so  much  intolerance,  as  exhibited 
particularly  in  the  case  of  her  father,  which  she  had  begun  to 
call  to  mind  and  investigate,  and  so  much  wrangling  and  dis- 
putation about  the  niceties  of  doctrines — all  which  she  felt  to  be 
distracting  her  mind  and  dampening  her  heart’s  devotion,  that 
she  at  length  lost  all  desire  to  become  one  of  them  j fearing, 
indeed,  if  she  did  so,  that  not  only  whatever  of  the  Christian 
spirit  she  possessed  would  be  smothered  in  the  profitless  pol- 
emics then  in  vogue  among  all  church  members,  but  that  on 
account  of  their  intolerant  notions,  she  should  find  herself 
among  those  who  would  not  be  likely  long  to  extend  her  their 
fellowship,  and  to  whom  she  certainly  could  not  extend  full 
fellowship  herself. 

These  views  she  had  not  latterly  hesitated  to  express  openly, 
and  for  this  reason,  the  visit  of  Bummer,  coming  with  the 
avowed  object  of  urging  her  to  join  the  church,  had  taken  her 
by  surprise.  She  could  not  understand,  and  the  more  she 
reflected,  the  more  was  she  at  a loss  to  comprehend,  why  the 
church  or  any  of  its  members  should  desire  her  to  take  a step 
which,  according  to  her  views,  should  be  entirely  voluntary, 
and  which,  if  not  so,  would  be  little  less  than  a sacrilege. 
Yes,  why  should  such  a measure  be  urged  upon  her,  especially 
just  now,  unless  there  was  ulterior  and  unworthy  motives  some- 
where at  the  bottom  of  the  movement  ? What  that  motive 
was,  and  by  whom,  and  with  what  object  entertained,  she  be- 
lieved she  knew  ; but  what  she  had  as  yet  witnessed  was  not 
Sufficient  to  reduce  her  conjecture  to  a certainty.  She  tlieer- 
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fore  resolved  to  keep  her  own  counsel,  act  with  prudence,  and 
wait  for  further  developments. 

And  for  such  developments,  she  was  not  kept  long  in 
waiting. 

The  next  day,  a good  and  pious  matron  of  the  village  paid 
her  a formal  visit,  during  which  the  lady  urgently  advised 
Madian,  not  only  for  her  own  good,  but  as  the  means  of  more 
extended  usefulness,  to  make  a public  profession  of  religion. 
And  this  was  followed  up  on  the  day  succeeding  that,  by 
another  female  church  member,  who  urged,  as  an  additional 
reason  for  the  step  recommended,  that  it  would  be  a safeguard 
against  the  scandals  which  otherwise  would  be  likely  to  get 
into  circulation  against  a lone  and  unprotected  young  lady. 
On  the  next  day  to  that,  she  had  to  entertain  yet  another  vis- 
itor on  the  same  errand ; and  on  yet  the  next,  two,  both  evi- 
dently freighted  with  similar  loving  duties,  to  be  discharged 
towards  the  persecuted  Madian.  And  so  it  continued  through 
the  week  ; when  Deacon  Mudgridge  himself,  by  way  of  bring- 
ing up  the  rear,  was  seen,  towards  night,  leisurely  approach- 
ing the  house. 

To  all  these  besiegers,  Madian  had  thus  far  given  very  civil 
though  rather  evasive  answers.  But  having,  while  so  treating 
the  subject  with  them,  succeeded  in  fishing  out  from  one  and 
another  of  them  enough  to  satisfy  herself  who  was  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  the  moving  spirit  of  their  conjoint  labors 
of  love  and  duty,  she  resolved,  that  she  would  now,  if  the 
Deacon  gave  her  an  opportunity,  bring  the  matter  to  an 
eclaircissement ; for  she  began  to  tire  under  an  appliance  which 
she  felt  to  be  as  insulting  to  her,  as  she  was  determined  to 
make  it  useless  to  all  others. 

The  persistent  Deacon,  consequently,  found  her,  evidently 
much  to  his  surprise  and  vexation  after  what  had  been  done, 
a very  intractable  subject.  And  when,  after  he  had  paddled 
round  to  the  point,  and  repeated  the  proposition  which  his 
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emissaries  had  made  before  him,  and  which  he  now  put  in  the 
form  of  a request,  savoring  much  of  the  air  of  a command 3 when 
she  told  him  respectfully,  but  decidedly,  that  she  must  be  her 
own  judge  in  the  matter,  and  decide  for  herself  when,  and 
whether  ever,  she  should  seek  admission  into  Ms  church  or 
any  other,  he  seemed  greatly  disturbed,  shook  his  head 
gravely,  and  solemnly  throwing  his  white  pig  eyes  upward,  in 
seeming  ejaculation,  muttered  something  about  u a lost  sheep 
of  Israel,” 

For  some  time  he  appeared  quite  determined  not  to  give  up 
beat  in  this  important  preliminary  to  success  in  his  main  ob- 
ject, after  taking  so  much  pains  to  pave  the  way  for  its  ac- 
complishment 3 and  he  returned  again  and  again  to  the  charge. 
But  finding  himself  completely  foiled  in  every  new  attempt, 
he  at  length  appeared  to  be  convinced  of  the  uselessness  of 
further  effort  in  that  direction,  and  soon  evidently  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  might  as  well  now  as  ever,  hazard  the 
chances  of  the  main  assault. 

“ The  Scripture,”  he  said,  after  some  boggling  in  fixing  on 
the  manner  of  introducing  his  subject — u the  Scripture  moveth 
us  in  sundry  passages  thereof  unto  the  searching  out  our  duty 
pertaining  to  our  relations  as  man  and  woman.  It  is  not  good 
for  man  to  be  alone — much  less  helpless  woman,  as  we  are 
everywhere  in  the  Word  led  to  infer  3 hence  we  find  Bethuel 
and  Laban  giving  their  daughters  to  wife,  when  they  arrived 
to  woman's  estate.  And  I,  standing  in  place  of  father  in  this 
family,  am  minded,  in  sense  of  duty,  to  speak  to  you  in  the 
matter  of  changing  your  condition  to  one  more  fitting,  and 
less  encompassed  with  the  snares  that  beset  the  young  and 
unwary,  than  the  unprotected  one  you  are  now  standing  in.” 

“ But  Zam  not  at  all  troubled  about  that  matter,  Deacon 
Mudgridge,  -and  have  no  thought  of  changing  my  condition  at 
present,”  promptly  responded  Madian,  though  not  without  a 
slight  tremor  in  her  voice. 
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u The  feeling  that  prompteth  to  that  is  peradventure  but 
maiden  reserve,  which  is  not  unbecoming  a young  woman, 
albeit  soon  overcome,  as  I trust  it  will  be  in  the  present  case, 
for  you  are  now  arrived  to  woman’s  estate,  and  it  is  meet  you 
should  have  a suitable  protector.  In  view  of  these  things,  I 
confess  I have  for  some  time  been  exercised  with  many  anx- 
ieties in  this  behalf.  Wherefore,  it  has  given  me  great  plea- 
sure to  hear  that  my  nephew,  Mr.  Timothy  Sniffkin,  has  made 
honorable  proposal  to  raise  you  to  the  marriage  estate.” 

“ I am  glad,  sir,  the  proposal  gave  pleasure  to  any  one.  I 
am  sure  it  did  not  to  me.” 

te  Now,  verily,  young  woman,  you  cannot  have  been  so 
hasty  and  inconsiderate  as  to  have  answered  Mr.  Sniffkin  in 
a manner  savoring  forwardness  and  opposition  to  his  advanta- 
geous proposal  ?” 

“ As  Mr.  Sniffkin  has  seen  fit  to  disclose  part  of  what  oc- 
curred, I choose  that  you  should  look  to  him  for  the  rest.” 

A visible  frown  passed  over  the  hard,  warty  visage  of  the 
Deacon,  at  the  equivocal  remark  of  the  other,  but  without 
deigning  any  direct  reply  to  it,  he  proceeded: 

“ As  the  law  of  God  and  the  regulating  of  men  made  in 
conformity  therewith,  as  abundantly  established  by  the  various 
precedents  of  infallible  Scripture,  fully  empowereth  the  father 
to  bestow  the  daughter  on  whom  it  may  seem  to  him  meet  and 
proper ; and  as  those  properly  authorized  to  represent  the  fa- 
ther in  the  matter  thereto  pertaining,  and  moreover,  as  Mr. 
Sniffkin  did  not  move  in  this  thing  without  my  knowledge, 
and  without  my  consent  and  approbation  first  fully  obtained, 
it  remaineth  only  for  me  to  say,  that  I expect  thy  acquiescence 
in  the  measure,  young  woman.” 

u Then,  Deacon,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  say,  that  you 
must  be  sorely  disappointed.” 

u Nay,  I am  not  to  be  disappointed  in  this.  It  is  not  a new 
thing,  the  fitness  whereof  is  now  to  be  discussed,  but  one  that 
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has  been  advisedly  agreed  on,  yea,  and  definitely  settled, 
months  ago/7 

“ Settled,  sir!  How  can  a case,  in  which  you  make  me  one 
of  the  parties,  have  been  either  settled  or  agreed  on  and  I 
know  nothing  about  it?77 

“ Natheless,  it  has  been  settled.77 

“ Settled,  I again  ask?  Settled  how,  and  by  whom  ? 77 

u Your  mother  and  myself,  perverse  young  woman,  and  that 
many  weeks  before  her  lamented  departure.  Yea,  she  and  I, 
by  fair  and  understanding  agreement  then  and  thereinto  enter- 
ing, did  betroth  you  to  Mr.  Timothy  Sniffkin.77 

“ My  mother  !77  almost  shrieked  the  astonished  girl.  “ My 
mother!  Impossible!  I will  not  believe  she  acted  such  a 
part,  without  one  hint,  one  word  of  consultation  with  me  on 
the  subject.  No,  I will  never  believe  it,  sir,  till  she  come  up 
from  the  dead  to  confirm  the  slanderous  story.77 

“ Woman  is  a weak  vessel,77  at  length  responded  the  relent- 
less Deacon,  in  a moderated  and  commiserating  tone,  rallying 
from  the  surprise  and  momentary  abashment  into  which  the 
bold  reply  and  the  bolder  intimations  of  the  aroused  maiden 
had  thrown  him — “ yea,  woman  is  verily  a weak  vessel,  else 
the  word  of  a high  and  never-before-doubted  officer  in  the 
Church  of  God  had  never  thus  been  so  irreverently  gainsayed. 
But  I am  not  here  to  bandy  vain  words  with  the  perverse  and 
petulant  on  the  question  of  my  own  truthfulness,  or  the  fitness 
and  wisdom  of  your  godly  mother’s  doings,  for  it  is  not  need- 
ful that  I should  do  either.  I am  here  myself,  and,  in  her 
absence  in  another  and  better  world,  stand  clothed  with  full 
authority  to  act  in  the  premises,  and  carry  out  her  wishes  unto 
the  working  out  of  your  temporal  welfare.77 

“ You,  sir  ? What  right  have  you,  sir,  to  dispose  of  me  in 
marriage  without  my  consent  ? Please  show  me  your  autho- 
rity for  such  a strange  proceeding.77 

“ Peradventurq  you  will  not  find  me  wholly  unprepared  for 
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to  meet  the  demand,  and  I will  forthwith  do  so,  albeit  thy 
arrogancy  and  forwardness  little  deserveth  my  condescending 
thereto,”  replied  the  deacon,  with  an  air  of  cool  triumph,  as 
he  drew  out  a paper,  and,  passing  it  to  the  other,  directed  her 
attention  to  the  last  clause  of  the  instrument. 

The  whole  of  it  was  in  the  hand-writing  of  Deacon  Mud- 
o'rido-e.  hut  signed  “ Richard  Southworth,”  and  in  the  hold, 
well-known  characters  of  the  colonel’s  chirography ; and  the 
clause  referred  to  ran  thus : — 

“ And  in  addition  to  the  aforesaid  appointing  of  the  said 
John  Mudgridge  to  he  sole  agent  and  manager  of  my  property, 
I hereby  appoint  him  also  the  guardian  of  my  daughter 
Madian,  to  he  operative  in  case  her  mother  should  die  before 
she  arrives  at  the  lawful  age  of  twenty -one,  and  then  to  hold 
during  her  said  minority  A 

With  paling  cheeks  and  growing  dismay,  the  trembling  girl 
slowly  read  the  fatal  paper  to  the  end;  when,  spurning  it  from 
her,  she  rose  and  stood  a moment  confronting  her  persecutor, 
with  a look  that  made  him,  with  all  his  self-assurance,  quail 
and  shrink,  as  some  foul  spirit  may  he  supposed  to  do  from 
the  rebuking  gaze  of  an  angel  of  light.  She  then  turned 
away  with  chilling  dignity,  and,  without  uttering  one  word  of 
comment  or  courtesy,  immediately  swept  out  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

The  disconcerted  Deacon  sat  waiting  some  time,  often  un- 
easily glancing  towards  the  door  through  which  Madian  had 
so  unceremoniously  departed  for  her  expected  reappearance. 
But  he  waited  in  vain,  and  finally  rose, -took  up  his  hat  and 
church-going  cane,  proceeded  with  a noisy  tread  to  the  front 
door,  and  there  also  stood  lingering  a while  longer,  purposely 
hitting  his  cane  against  the  casing,  and  rattling  the  latch  to 
apprise  her,  if  within  hearing,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
going.  At  length  finding,  however,  that  none  of  these  arti- 
fices was  likely  to  induce  her  to  return,  he  feluctantly  made 
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his  way  homeward,  increasing  his  speed,  under  the  goadings 
of  his  gathering  vexation,  every  step  of  his  progress  and 
fiercely  muttering  to  himself  as  he  went : — 

11  Now,  who  would  have  thought  it,  that  she  would  have 
broke  away  in  such  a huff?  But  mayhap  it  is  better  as  it  is, 
than  if  I had  charged  her  obstinate  standing-out  against  my 
plan,  to  her  secret  leanings  to  that  pestilent  Willis,  as  I in- 
tended, if  she  had  not  run  away,  and  as  I still  more  than  ever 
opine  to  be  the  true  reason  of  her  contumacy..  Yea,  I think 
it  better  left  as  now ; for  the  prospect  looks  dubious  enough 
at  that.  Well,  well,  matters  are  safe  enough  I think,  even  if 
this  plan  should  miscarry.  She,  nor  any  one  else  now  alive, 
can  know  much  about  the  amount  of  that  property  at  the  be- 
ginning, except  the  farm  and  things  visible  here,  which,  of 
course,  she  can  have  when  she  becomes  of  age.  But  then, 
again,  how  much  better  it  would  be  to  have  one  of  my  family 
and  under  my  control  placed  at  the  head  of  the  whole  matter, 
in  case  of  doubts  and  contingencies  sometimes  strangely  aris- 
ing 1 Then  the  farm  itself,  with  the  rest  of  the  property  here 
— why,  is  not  that  worth  bringing  into  my  family,  and  keep- 
ing within  the  line  of  the  church,  unto  the  strengthening  of 
God’s  heritage  ? Of  a verity  it  is.  And  why  can’t  it  be  se- 
cured yet  ? Am  I thus  to  be  foiled  and  thwarted  in  this  vile 
manner,  by  a silly  forward  girl  ? Am  I in  such  power  in 
church  and  state  for  nothing,  that  I must  submit  to  such  a 
vexatious  rebuffing  at  such  feeble  hands  ? And  is  it  not  all 
the  work  of  Sathan  and  that  accursed  Yane  Willis  ? And 
haven’t  I enough  shrewdness  to  meet  and  whip  both  of  them 
on  their  own  ground  ? Is  it  John  Mudgridge  that  can’t  do 
this  ? We’ll  just  see—  ay,  by  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  and  it 
shall  go  hard,  if  I don’t  yet  see  my  plan,  even  to  the  last  jot 
and  tittle,  all  carried  out  and  accomplished.” 

When  Madian  ascertained  that  the  Deacon  had  fairly 
made  good  his  exit  from  her  premises,  she  repaired;  it 
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being  by  that  time  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  to  the  room 
where  usually  were  found  sitting,  after  the  labors  of  the 
day,  her  two  faithful  domestics,  Taffy  and  Maggy ) who, 
though  now  on  the  downhill  of  life,  were  both  vigorous  and 
active,  and  still  found  competent  to  conduct  all  the  out-door  and 
in-door  labors  and  duties  of  the  establishment,  which  now,  since 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Southworth,  more  fully  than  ever  devolved 
upon  them.  She  had  often  taken  a seat  with  them  when  she 
had  no  company  of  her  own  to  entertain,  to  while  away  the 
evenings  and  enjoy  their  society ; for  though  their  manners 
and  dialect  still  betrayed  their  purely  Celtic  origin,  they  were 
quite  shrewd  and  intelligent.  But  this  evening  she  had  a 
particular  motive  for  holding  communion  with  them  ; and,  in 
pursuance  of  her  object,  she,  after  a few  commonplace  re- 
marks had  been  exchanged,  turned  to  the  man  and  said  hesi- 
tatingly— 

« Taffy.” 

“ What’s  your  wull,  my  young  leddy  ?”  responded  the  lit- 
tle, brisk  old  Welchman,  respectfully. 

u Nothing  of  much  consequence  perhaps  ; but  I thought  I 
would  ask  you,  Taffy,  who  do  you  consider  to  be  in  control 
here — in  other  words,  who  do  you  consider  mistress  or  master 
of  this  establishment  ?” 

“ Who  mistress  of  this  d walling-stead  and  land  gear  ?” 
asked  the  honest  Celt,  throwing  a look  of  surprise  on  Ins  idol- 
ized young  mistress, — “ Why,  who  should  it  be,  but  my  young 

leddy  ?” 

“I  had  rather  supposed  so,  myself,  Taffy.  But  Beacon 
Mudgridge,  I find,  claims  to  be  my  guardian,  as  well  as  mana- 
ger of  all  the  property.” 

“Aweel,  he’s  frequent  speechedthat  to  me,  whan  he’s  come 
speering  about  the  wark  an’  things, — an’  I list  to  what  he  said  re- 
spectful-like, to  plase  your  mother,  whan  live,  though  the 
wark  an’  all’s  jist  as  gude  done  without  him.  But  you  1— 
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gardian  you,  is  it  lie  wud  ? Why,  what  is  the  long-faced 
carl  minting  at,  Madian  ?” 

“ I’ve  kenned  what  he’s  minting  at,  this  long  while,”  here 
interposed  Maggy,  glancing  knowingly  from  her  husband  to 
Madian.  11  He  wants  a good  maik  for  one  of  his  kin, — the 
short-faced  carl,  that  he  got  on  here  a-purpose.  But  he’s 
ganging  for  more  than  he’ll  ever  get,  I hope.” 

“ I hope  so,  too,  Maggy,”  said  Madian, — “ And  I hope  you 
and  Taffy  will  stand  by  me,  in  case  of  need;  for  I fear  he  in- 
tends to  make  me  trouble  about  the  affair.  He  has  got  a pa- 
per, which  appears  to  have  been  signed  by  my  father,  and 
which  he  pretends  gives  him  authority  to  dispose  of  me  as  he 
pleases.” 

u Then  he’s  got  a paper  the  kurnel  wud  never  hev  writ  his 
name  to,  an’  he  had  thocht  twud  force  his  dochter  to  wed  agin 
her  free  wull.  That  wud  not  be  kurnel  Southworth,  God  bless 
the  noble  man  ! But  he  were  so  hastened  and  fashed  up,  in 
getting  away  that  night  he  so  handsome  chated  the  gallows, 
the  cuss’t  tyrants  over  the  water  thocht  they  had  got  sure  made 
for  him,  that  he  might  not  hev  seen  the  effect  of  what  was  fixed 
up  for  him  to  sign  by  that  cunning  church  carl,  that  has  so 
much  preach  about  the  dervices  of  Sathan.  It  might  be  that 
same,  or  it  might  be  some  tother  way  the  thing  got  fixed  so ; 
the  whilk  I wud  rather  not  explicit.” 

“ Then,  Taffy,  your  thoughts  are  running  in  about  the  same 
direction  as  mine ; but  let  us  all  keep  $hr  own  counsel.” 

u That  I wull  do ; but  if  he  comes  speering  and  ordering  great 
deal  mucher  about  the  wark  and  bizness  things,  with  the  leave 
of  my  young  leddy,  I’ll  not  budge  a fot  for  him.” 

“ Nor  need  you ; for  if  you  are  content  to  go  on,  and  be  as 
trusty  and  capable,  in  the  labors  and  management  of  the 
place,  as  you  and  Maggy  have  always  shown  yourselves,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  be  the  mistress  here,  without  much  help, 
either  from  Deacon  Mudgridge  or  his  hopeful  nephew.” 
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“ Ah,  now!  that  is  the  old  kurnel  hisself,  speeching  through 
his  own,  whole-blud  dochter  !”  exclaimed  Taffy,  who  had  long 
secretly  disliked  and  distrusted  Deacon  Mudgridge,  and  was 
consequently  highly  gratified  with  this  discovery  of  his  young 
mistress’s  views  and  feelings.  “ Maggy  ! my  dule  and  doubt  are 
over  ! It  is  all  right  with  her,  she  shall  be  top  of  the  hape, 
in  spite  of  long-faces  or  short-faces,  deil  or  dummy.  Yes,  my 
braw  young  leddy,  you  shall  be  whole  mistress  here  till  you 
tak  one  of  your  own  chusing  to  hold  the  reins  with  you.” 

u And  whan  she  do  effuse,”  added  Maggy,  with  a roguish 
glance  to  Madian,  “ I hope  he  will  be  a nary  worse  one  than 
the  goodly  young  man  that  helped  her  and  her  mother  through 
the  snow-storm,  on  their  visit  to  Boston  two  year  agone.” 

“Tush  ! tush  ! Maggy,”  said  Taffy,  jocosely,  “you  mak  my 
young  leddy  look  rud  in  the  cheek.  But  she  needn’t  shame 
about  it;  for  Yane  Willis  is  a young  man  the  kurnel  hisself 
wud  be  proud  of.” 

“ I thank  you  both,”  said  the  blushing,  but  gratified  girl. 
“ And  now,  as  I think  we  all  understand  each  other,  I will 
bid  you  good  night,  and  retire.  But  one  word  more,”  ad- 
ded she,  lingering  and  hesitating  in  the  door-way, — “ I have 
some  reason  to  suspect  that  there  is  a plot  afoot  to  work  mis- 
chief for  Mr.  Willis, — by  whom,  you  can  guess,  perhaps. 
Now  if  you  go  out  into  the  street  to-night,  Taffy,  you  might 
gather  something  about  it,  perhaps.  You  remepaber  the  at- 
tempt they  once  made  to  banish  my  father  on  charge  of 
Quakerism  ?” 

“ Certes,  I do  ; but  they  daur  not  come  to  drive  him  away  ; 
an  they  had,  I wud  hav  gin  my  old  flint-lock  a warming  with 
gunpowder.  An  they  wull  as  little  daur  touch  Mr.  Willis, 
I opine.  But  we’ll  find  out  what  they’re  at,”  he  added,  ta- 
king his  hat,  and  on  the  hint  thus  received,  immediately 
leaving  the  house  on  his  way  to  the  village. 

“ Let  others  do  the  talking,  and  you  the  listening,  Taffy  if 
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you  wud  succeed  in  speiring  out  anything/’  said  the  shrewd 
Maggy,  calling  after  him. 

Having  thus  seen  love’s  garrison  at  the  Southworth  dom- 
icil put  in  as  good  a state  of  defence  as  the  circumstances 
would  permit,  we  will  now  follow  Taffy  in  his  news-gathering 
rounds  through  the  village,  to  see,  with  him,  what  might  there 
be  going  forward. 

Sauntering  along  the  street,  with  an  air  of  indifference,  but 
with  all  his  senses  intent  on  whatever  came  within  their 
reach,  the  cautious  Welchman  at  length  reached  the  central 
square,  where  the  street  scene  described  in  the  opening  of 
the  last  chapter  occurred,  and  where  a crowd  was  again  as- 
sembled, discussing  the  events  of  the  preceding  evenings,  and 
recounting  the  omens  and  prodigies  which  had  then  come  to 
lio-ht,  together  with  others  that  had  been  since  heard  of  as 
constantly  occurring  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country. 

When  Taffy  joined  the  group,  Dick  Swain  was  proceeding 
in  full  blast  with  a description  of  his  adventure  with  a prowl- 
ing band  of  King  Philip’s  Indians,  and  his  marvelous  escape, 
which  he  attributed  solely,  as  Willis  had  predicted  he  would, 
to  his  own  prowess. 

a But  the  instigator  of  that  foul  deed,  which  came  so  near 
costing  me  my  life,”  he  added,  in  conclusion,— a the  instiga- 
tor is  well  known  ; and  he  is  a marked'man,  too,  as  you  might 
jud  ge  for  yourselves,  maybe,  if  you  could  see  all  the  papers 

now  in  the  constable’s  pocket.” 

Others  then  held  forth  on  the  alarming  portents  of  the 
times — of  the  sights  seen  in  the  heavens,  and 

“ Sounds  that  had  come  on  midnight  blast 
Of  charging  steeds  careering  fast, 

Along  the  mountain’s  shingly  side 
Where  mortal  horseman  ne’er  might  ride.” 

But  as  many  and  alarming  as  had  been  these  prodigies,  the 
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list  was  not  yet  completed.  While  the  excited  crowd  were 
still  engaged  in  discussing  those  that  had  occurred,  their  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  a solitary  voice,  which  was  heard  rising 
from  some  elevated  point  in  the  distance.  All  wildly  started, 
and  then  fixed  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  intense  listening. 
For  a moment  all  was  silent ; then  the  voice  came  swelling  on 
the  gentle  night  breeze  louder  than  before. 

Who,  or  what  could  it  be  ? It  could  not  be  a man,  they 
thought,  for  it  seemed  to  come  from  some  point  far  above  the 
level  of  the  earth  • and  besides  that,  there  was  a strange  and 
awful  solemnity  in  the  tones,  that  recalled  the  conceptions 
they  had  formed  of  the  voice  of  a warning  angel.  But 
u Hark  ! hark  !”  they  cried,  in  eager,  half-whispered  exclama- 
tions. “ How  clear  and  distinctly  it  comes  now  ! It  utters 
words  ! there  ! listen  ! listen  !” 

“ Woe  to  this  wicked  land ! woe  ! woe  to  the  inhabitants 
thereof  ! They  have  polluted  the  altars  of  the  Lord,  and  made 
many  to  stumble  at  his  law  by  their  works  of  injustice  and 
oppression.  Woe  ! woe  to  them  all,  for  fiery  judgments  are 
at  hand,  and  they  shall  be  humbled,  for  that  they  have  gone 
astray  and  done  wickedly — for  that  they  have — !” 

Here  the  words  became  too  inaudible  in  the  dying  of  the 
breeze  that  had  wafted  the  sounds  to  the  ears  of  the  dismayed 
listeners,  to  enable  them  to  make  out  any  connected  sentence. 
But  the  voice  for  some  time  continued  to  reach  their  ears,  and 
enough  was  distinguished  to  tell  them  that  the  burden  of  the 
strange  message  was  one  of  solemn  warning,  and  predicted 
woe. 

It  were,  perhaps,  a hopeless  task  to  undertake  to  make 
readers,  in  this  present  age  of  almost  entire  disbelief  in  aught 
not  explainable  on  natural  principles,  realize  how  great  was 
the  effect  produced  on  the  public  mind  at  that  time,  by  inci- 
dents of  the  character  we  have  introduced  here  and  in  some 
of  the  preceding  pages.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  it 
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was  then  on  the  eve  of  the  great  moral  epidemic  which,  a few 
years  later,  seized  on  the  public  mind,  and  became  fully 
developed  in  that  strange  and  fearful  delusion  now  familiarly 
known  under  the  appellation  of  the  Salem  Witchcraft,  and 
that  all  the  elements  that  produced  it  were  already  generated, 
and  would  have  now,  probably,  burst  into  action,  but  for  the 
powerful  diversion  of  the  current  in  which  the  thoughts  of 
men  were  running,  caused  by  the  terrible  realities  of  the 
desolating  war  that  intervened.  The  class  of  theologians 
demorc-ologians  they  might  more  properly  be  called— who  then 
controlled  public  opinion,  becoming  bewildered  in  the  fogs  of 
mystic  philosophy,  and  launching  out  on  its  sea  of  uncertain- 
ties till  they  were  hopelessly  beyond  the  moorings  of  reason, 
had  been,  for  many  years  previous,  palming  on  the  too  willing 
ear  of  the  multitude,  their  distempered  imaginings,  for  the 
doctrines  of  truth  and  revelation  ; and  the  crop  that  ere  long 
sprang  up  was  but  the  natural  result  of  broad-cast  dissemina- 
tion. The  public  mind  became— only  more  intensely  like  that 
which  had  formed  it — dark,  mysticised,  bewildered.  Men  saw 
and  heard  strange  and  ominous  sights  and  sounds  in  all  the 
heavens  above,  and  on  the  earth  beneath.  To  their  distorted 
conceptions,  all  space  had  become  peopled  with  dark,  indefinite, 
mysterious,  and  questionable  incorporeal  agencies,  fepiiits, 
sprites,  goblins,  gnomes,  demons,  and  devils,  of  every  class, 
size,  shape,  and  degree,  were  all  around,  above,  below,  upon, 
and  within  them;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  a whole 
people  came  near  perishing — not  from  the  lack,  but  the  reple- 
tion of  vision. 

But  to  return  to  the  incident  above  narrated.  Not  one  in 
ten  of  those  whose  senses  had  thus  attested  it,  probably,  had 
the  least  doubt  that  the  voice  and  words  that  had  so  myste- 
riously fallen  on  their  ears  had  proceeded  from  other  than  the 
human  organs  of  speech.  This  conviction  alone  was  enough 
to  fill  them  with  fear  and  perplexity,  while  the  words,  so  sig- 
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nificant  of  coming  evil,  completed  their  amazement  and  alarm. 
The  affair,  therefore,  as  well  might  be  expected,  spread  like 
wild  fire  through  the  town  and  surrounding  country,  and 
became  almost  the  sole  topic  of  conversation,  both  in  private 
circles  and  public  gatherings,  through  the  next  day.  There 
were  a few,  it  was  true,  who  ventured  to  suggest  that  there 
might  be  some  misapprehension  or  mistake  about  the  alleged 
fact  that  a voice,  uttering  intelligible  words,  had  been  heard. 
But  the  doubts  of  this  class  were  all  silenced  when  the  now 
almost  dreaded  darkness  had  again  shrouded  the  earth;  for 
then  the  same  clear,  trumpet-like  voice  was  again  heard  rising 
on  the  night  air,  and  pouring  forth,  in  solemn  and  pitying 
accents,  its  burden  of  prophetic  woe.  And  on  the  next,  and 
on  many  of  the  succeeding  nights,  the  same  awe-inspiring 
mystery  was  repeated ; and  then  it  was  heard  no  more.  But 
it  had  been  heard  enough  to  complete  the  work  of  agitation 
and  alarm  among  all  classes,  which  the  preceding  prodigies 
and  other  ill-omened  incidents  had  put  in  such  rapid  progress. 
The  court  of  Plymouth  were  called  together,  to  take  the 
alarming  aspect  of  public  affairs  under  consideration.  The 
leaders  of  the  church  also  held  a special  conclave,  in  which, 
although  Deacon  Mudgridge  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
voice,  which  had  been  the'greatest  cause  of  the  general  alarm, 
(( was  only  .that  of  the  Man  of  Sin , or  Great  Deceiver , come 
to  distract  the  people  and  frighten  them  from  their  duty,”  it 
was  yet  at  length  decided  to  appoint  a day  of  public  fasting 
and  grayer . And  the  Deacon  and  his  Shadow  thereupon 
immediately  set  to  work  in  drawing  up  an  enumeration  of 
subjects  to  be  made  the  special  themes  of  humiliation  and 
prayerful  confession  to  the  offended  Heaven ; among  the 
principal  of  which  was  “the  wicked  laxity  latterly  shown  by 
the  church  and  state  in  not  bringing,  as  formerly,  all  Quakers 
and  heretics  to  the  condign  punishment  they  deserved,  and 
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thereby  incurring  that  displeasure  of  Heaven  which  was  now 

threatening  to  visit  the  land  in  judgment. 

As  soon  as  this  was  arranged  by  the  church  leaders,  they 
joined  the  civil  functionaries;  and  their  united  deliberations 
soon  resulted  in  the  determination,  not  only  to  appoint  a 
public  fast,  and  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  Mudgndge  in  re- 
gard to  Quakers  and  other  heretical  persons,  but  to  raise  a 
company  of  soldiers,  and  also  to  despatch  at  once  fast-riding 
couriers  to  the  sister  colony  of  Massachusetts,  to  invite  then- 
co-operation  and  assistance,  by  sending  on  one  or  more  armed 
companies,  to  aid  in  the  war  which  had  now  been  shown  to  be 
inevitable  and  imminent. 

But  as  deeply  and  exclusively  as  the  subject  of  the  impend- 
ing calamities  of  war  were  occupying  the  minds  of  all  others, 
there  was  one  man  with  whom  these  matters  appeared  to  be  a 
secondary  interest.  During  all  the  commotion,  the  untiring 
Deacon  Mudgridge  had  never,  for  one  hour,  lost  sight  of  his 
determinate  project  of  uniting  his  nephew  and  Madian  South- 
worth  in  marriage.  And  instead  of  being  willing  to  await  the 
softening  influences  which  time  and  gentle  means  might  work 
on  her  feelings,  he  seemed  strangely  intent  on  pressing  the 
matter  to  an  immediate  issue.  After  brooding  a day  or  two 
over  his  chafed  and  chagrined  feeling,  occasioned  by  the  res- 
olute resistance  with  which  the  spirited  girl  had  met  his  in- 
famous requirements  at  the  interview  we  have  described,  he 
at  length  worked  himself  up  to  the  determination  of  staking 
all  on°a  bold  and  desperate  measure  to  forestall  her  opposition, 
believing  the  strength  of  his  position  and  his  influence  to  be 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  carry  it  out  with  safety  and  success. 
This  new  and  bold  plan  was,  without  consulting  or  apprising 
Madian,  or  apprising  her  or  any  one  else  of  his  intention,  to 
cause  the  bans  of  the  projected  match  to  be  proclaimed  in 
church  the  next  Sunday.  And  it  was  done— to  the  utter  as- 
tonishment and  blank  dismay  of  the  ^apprised  maiden,  it 
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was  shamelessly  done  in  her  own  presence  in  church,  at  the 
close  of  the  services,  while  the  people  were  already  in  motion 
to  depart.  Under  the  first  impulse,  she  tried  to  speak  out  to 
forbid  the  bans.  But  so  great  was  the  tumult  of  her  feelings 
that  her  tongue  utterly  refused  to  do  its  office.  And  deeply 
muffling  her  face  in  her  veil  to  hide  her  emotions,  she  hurried 
home  with  a heart  bursting  with  indignation  and  outraged 
pride  and  delicacy. 

But  we  do  not  propose  to  follow  the  doughty  Deacon  through 
all  the  measures  he  now  actively  put  in  motion,  under  the 
supposed  advantage  of  his  last  resort  for  sacrificing  the  girl  to 
subserve  his  own  selfish  purposes.  Suffice  to  say,  that  al- 
though, through  his  various  emissaries  and  tools,  he  worked 
untiringly  and  desperately  for  the  speedy  accomplishment  of 
his  base  purpose — although,  through  the  mistaken  construc- 
tion of  the  obstinate  silence,  into  which  the  menaces  of  him- 
self and  the  persecuting  importunities  of  his  minions  had  at 
length  driven  the  poor  girl,  he  had  taken  so  much  courage  as 
to  fix  on  the  day  for  the  wedding,  and  supposed  the  victory 
was  now  as  good  as  won — he  was  yet  destined  to  disappoint- 
ment. He  was  doomed  to  undergo  the  mortification  of  wit- 
nessing the  failure  of  his  plans  in  a manner  he  had  little 
anticipated,  and  to  guard  which  he  had  made  no  calculations. 
One  morning  Madian  Southworth  was  unaccountably  missing 
from  her  home  ; and  no  one  could  tell  where  she  had  gone, 
or  what  fate  had  befallen  her,  even  Taffy  and  Maggy  profess- 
ing to  be  as  ignorant  and  anxious  on  the  subject  as  the  rest. 
And  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  enraged  Deacon  and 
his  active  satellites,  not  the  least  trace  of  her  could  be  dis- 
covered, nor  any  satisfactory  explanation  found  for  her  mys- 
terious disappearance. 
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. 

“ Give  me  the  man  of  upright  heart 
"Who  dares  the  truth  to  utter, 

And  act  the  noble,  manly  part 
Though  enemies  may  mutter  1” 

The  next  successive  step  in  the  progress  of  our  eventful 
story,  will  take  us  to  the  quiet  banks  of  that  beautiful  but 
singularly  sinuous  river  of  eastern  Massachusetts,  which,  after 
meandering  its  way  full  one  hundred  miles  to  gain  one  fourth 
of  that  number  in  direct  distance,  and  thereby  embracing 
within  its  doubling  folds  more  than  twenty  of  the  best  and 
most  populous  towns  in  the  state,  comes  gently  urging  its 
tranquil  waters  to  its  briny  estuary,  where  now  lie,  in  the 
parent  city  and  its  clustering  appendants,  those  thronged 
marts  of  trade  and  wealth,  going  to  make  up  the  proud  em- 
porium of  New  England. 

In  an  extensive  grove  of  scattered  pines,  on  the  banks  of 
the  stream  just  described,  near  the  point  where  the  brackish 
and  turbulent  waters  of  the  estuary  subside  into  those  of  the 
pure  and  gentle  river,  might  have  been  seen,  on  a pleasant 
evening,  a few  days  subsequent  to  the  events  narrated  in  the 
last  chapter,  a mingled  multitude  of  men  and  boys  from  the 
neighboring  city,  occasionally  interspersed  by  a few  shy,  ab- 
ject looking  natives  of  the  forest— some  listlessly  sauntering 
along  the  banks  of  the  stream  upward,  some  gathered  round 
a number  of  light  shallops  and  skiffs  moored  to  the  shore  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  grove,  and  others  standing  in  scattered 
groups  further  in  shore,  and,  while  engaged  in  conversation, 
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frequently  turning  an  eye  or  ear  towards  the  southwest,  as  if 
awaiting  the  sight  or  sound  of  something  expected  to  approach 
along  the  road  from  that  direction.  In  one  of  these  groups 
stood  our  young  hero,  Vane  Willis,  who,  it  will  be  recollected, 
had  avowed  his  purpose  of  coming  to  this  quarter  to  enlist 
some  chosen  friends  to  stand  ready  to  engage  with  him  in  re- 
pelling the  first  onset  in  the  war  he  so  confidently  anticipated, 
lie  was  conversing  with  a stoutly  built,  middle-aged  man, 
with  a bronzed,  weather-beaten  visage,  and  a frank,  resolute 
countenance.  Although  the  two  had  met  for  the  first  time 
but  an  hour  before,  yet  they  had  heard  of  each  other,  and 
were  now  conversing  with  a freedom  and  confidence,  which  a 
mutual  appreciation  of  character  will  often  at  once  beget  be- 
tween the  greatest  of  strangers. 

u I have  now,”  said  Willis,  at  the  point  of  the  conversa- 
tion which  it  concerns  us  to  report — “ I have  now  privately 
enrolled  in  your  colony,  Captain  Mosely,  a dozen  choice  fel- 
lows that  I have  been  with  enough  in  forest  hardships  and 
dangers,  to  know  the  mettle  they  are  made  of;  and,  within 
another  week,  I will  have  twice  that  number  in  my  own  co- 
lony, equally  well  fitted  for  the  service.  And  having  ap- 
pointed a midway  rendezvous,  we  will  all  be  ready  to  take  the 
field,  or  the  forest,  as  the  case  may  require,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  first  act  of  hostility  shall  have  oc- 
curred.” 

“ The  first  act  of  hostility  !”  exclaimed  the  other,  repeating 
the  words  in  surprise — “ Why,  that  has  already  occurred.” 

“ When  and  where  do  you  make  that  out  ?”  asked  the 
former. 

“ Tast  week,  in  Plymouth,  as  I supposed  you  knew,”  re- 
plied Mosely.  “The  cussed  hell-hounds,  they  say,  came 
boldly  into  that  town  and  carried  off  one  of  the  citizens ; and 
though  he  escaped  with  his  life,  I believe,  he  found  the  woods 
fnll  of  the  red  devils  preparing  to  fall  on  the  settlements.  It 
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was  that  news  which  the  messengers  brought,  with  what  was 
known  before,  that  led  our  court  to  authorize  me  to  raise  the 
company  of  volunteers  I have  been  telling  you  about.” 

“ That  ! Oh,  that  was  no  very'  serious  matter,  I fancy,” 
said  Willis,  smiling.  “ But  after  all,  it  is  well,  perhaps,  that 
it  happened  ; for  it  may  arouse  the  Plymouth  leaders  to  a sense 
of  the  dangers  they  have  incurred  by  their  own  short-sighted 
policy,  and  teach  them  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  a blow 
which  is  now  sure  to  fall  upon  us  soon ; and  if  it  is  delayed, 
it  will  only  be  to  make  the  stroke  more  certain  and  heavy.” 

“ Well,  people  are  so  excited  and  crazy  these  days  that  one 
scarce  knows  what  to  believe.  I didn’t  think  it  a very  likely 
story,  myself:  nor  have  I believed  any  thing  in  their  cussed 
mummery  about  the  signs  and  omens.  But  I fully  agree  with 
you,  that  your  stupid  Plymouth  managers  have  brought  trouble 
on  us  all.  And  it  will  probably  be  found  that  you  and  I 
have  moved  none  too  early  in  the  business.  Pou  and  your 
company  of  woodsmen,  I plainly  perceive,  will  be  just  the  fel- 
lows to  cope  with  this  kind  of  foe,  in  all  the  bush-fighting,  at 
least.  You  have  a commission,  I suppose  ? 

“ No ; I and  my  boys  are  agoing  to  fight  on  our  own  hook. 
I have  not  asked  for  a commission,  and  having  openly  con- 
demned the  course  of  the  Plymouth  Court,  I should  not  get 
one  if  I had.” 

“I  shouldn’t  think  you  need  have  much  trouble  about 
that,  my  young  friend;  you  belong  to  the  church,  of  course?” 

“ No,  captain,  I have  not  that  honor.” 

“ Oh,  that’s  it,-— I see  now, — there’s  the  secret  of  your  diffi- 
culty, Willis.  I could  not  have  got  up  a single  peg  in  this 
colony,  an’  I had  not  thrown  my  anchor  on  a church  bottom.” 

“ You  a church  member  ? — You  who  was  brought  up  a swear- 
ing soldier  in  the  English  army  that  took  Jamaica  from  the 
Spanish ; and  then,  if  they  didn’t  belie  you,  Captain,  sailed 
some  time  with  the  West  India  buccaneers,  and  always  was  in 
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the  habit  of  cursing  and  swearing  enough  to  throw  old  Shirnei 
himself  into  the  shade. — You  in  the  church  ?” 

u You  talk  rather  plainly  about  past  matters,  it  strikes  me, 
young  man.  And  if  you  was  one  of  your  mealy-mouthed  hypo- 
crites, you  and  I would  see  who  was  the  best  man.  But  as 
you  are  one  of  the  sincere,  out-spoken  sort  of  fellows  I like,  I 
will  take  no  offense  and  answer  your  question.  I am  a mem- 
ber, and,  for  anything  I know,  in  regular  standing  in  the 
church.” 

“ But  how  could  you  get  in,  Captain  ?” 

u I will  tell  you,  as  it  may  be  some  use  to  you,  hereafter, 
perhaps,  though  the  less  you  mouth  it  the  better.  Well, 
when  I gave  up  roving,  about  ten  years  ago,  and  settled  down 
here  to  be  something,  I soon  saw  I should  be  little  better  than 
nobody  at  all,  unless  I got  into  the  church  ; and  so  I offered 
myself.  But,  for  some  time,  owing,  I was  told,  to  that  cuss’d 
habit  of  swearing  you  speak  of,  I found  the  gate  shut  against 
me.  Well,  as  I did  not  like  to  give  in  beat,  and  as  I could 
not  break  up  the  habit,  I cast  round  for  some  safe  outlet  for  it, 
which  I at  length  found.  For  having  noticed  that  these  par- 
ticular church  gentry  had  a sort  of  orthodox  fashion  of  swear- 
ing themselves,  about  the  men  and  things  they  hated,  I im- 
proved on  the  hint  thus  obtained,  and  at  once  turned  all  my 
heaviest  batteries  upon  the  Quakers  and  heretics,  whom  I 
then  fell  to  cussing  and  damning  like  the  house  a-fire.  And 
the  result  of  it  all  was,  that  I soon  sailed  into  the  church- 
harbor  with  flying  colors.” 

“leant  say,  Captain,”  remarked  Willis,  good-humoredly 
shaking  his  head, — “ that  I quite  approve  the  principle  you 
apear  to  have  acted  on  in  the  matter.” 

“ 2s  or  X,  bluntly  responded  Mosely,  — “X  know  well 
enough  that  it  was  a cussed  mean  principle ) but  it  was  as  good 
an  one  as  the  strait-laced  times  would  admit.  If  it  was  a 
wiong  one,  the  responsibility,  I hold,  should  be  on  those,  who, 
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by  making  church-membership  the  only  stepping-stone  to  of- 
fice, tempted  me  to  resort  to  it.  They  could  not  expect  a 
fellow  of  any  gumption  was  a-going  to  sit  down  contented  to 
remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap  forever.” 

“But  you  must  surely  feel  a reverence  for  religion  ?” 

“ Religion  ? To  be  sure  I do.  It  is  my  best  private  com- 
forter. But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  church  ? I hold 
religion  to  be  quite  too  good  a thing  to  be  mixed  up  with 
church  matters ) and  they  shall  never  have  mine,  I swear  to 
them,  to  use  for  that  purpose.” 

“ Some  such  notions,  I confess,  have  often  been  forced  on 
my  mind ; for,  as  deeply  as  I love  and  reverence  the  gospel 
of  our  Saviour,  I cannot  agree  with  the  practical  construction 
so  often  put  upon  it  by  our  church  and  state  rulers,  in  their 
persecutions  of  dissenting  sects,  and  in  their  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  Indians,  even  where  the  poor,  trusting  creatures 
have  become  their  own  converts,  as  in  the  cruel  and  unneces- 
sary measure  which  we  are  now  waiting  to  see  executed,  and 
which  will  probably  make  scores  of  them  enemies,  who,  if  let 
alone,  might  be  made  useful  friends  in  the  approaching 
war.” 

“ Yes,  a cussed  foolish  buzziness,  as  I have  told  them,”  re- 
sponded the  blunt  captain.  “ But,  hark  ! was  not  that  the 
blast  of  a trumpet  ? Ay,  ay,  there  they  come ! Captain 
Prentiss  and  his  red  brood  just  heaving  in  sight,  yonder,” 
added  the  speaker,  pointing  up  the  road,  round  a distant  curve 
of  which  a well  mounted  military  officer,  with  a trumpeter  at 
his  side,  followed  by  a strong  company  of  cavalry,  enclosing  a 
motley  body  of  two  or  three  hundred  Indians  of  all  ages  and 
sexes,  hurrying  along  on  foot,  came  sweeping  into  view. 

The  occasion  of  this  unwonted  spectacle,  as  may  have  been 
already  partly  inferred  from  the  closing  words  of  the  foregoing 
dialogue,  as  well  as  of  the  assembling  of  those  here  present, 
to  witness  it,  was  the  removal,  under  an  order  of  the  Gen- 
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eral  Court,  of  the  large  body  of  christianized  Indians  who  had 
long  since  been  peacably  located  at  Natic,  and  who  were  now 
being  conducted  by  a military  force  to  this  place  for  embark- 
ation, in  boats,  for  their  destination  on  Deer  Island,  lying 
outside  of  Boston  harbor,  at  too  great  a distance  from  the 
main  land,  it  was  supposed,  to  permit  of  their  escape. 

Nearly  a quarter  of  a century  before  the  period  of  which  we 
are  writing,  the  self-sacrificing  John  Eliot,  the  St.  John  of 
the  new  world,  who,  instead  of  aspiring  to  the  positions  of 
honor  and  influence  among  his  own  people,  to  which  his  ac- 
knowledged talents  and  learning  would  have  doubtless  elevated 
him,  devoted  all  the  energies  of  his  life  to  the  work  of  chris- 
tianizing the  natives  of  the  forest,  had  seen  the  great  wish  of 
his  heart  realized  in  the  permanent  settlement  of  a large  body 
of  his  red  disciples  at  Natic.* 

After  the  most  unwearied  efforts,  he  had  succeeded  in  ob- 

/ 

taining  the  cession  of  the  five  or  six  thousand  acres  of  land, 
which  was  to  constitute  this  Indian  town,  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Dedham,  who  appear  to  have  claimed  the  tract  as  part  of 
their  own  territory.  Next,  he  procured  a quit  claim  convey- 
ance of  the  tract,  from  one  Speene  and  his  associates,  who,  on 
their  part,  claimed  the  original  right  of  soil ; and,  finally,  to 
make  the  grant  doubly  secure  against  future  contesting  claim- 
ants, he  had  obtained  for  it  the  formal  confirmation  of  the 
General  Court  of  the  Colony. 

Here  the  indefatigable  apostle  to  the  wild  children  of  the 
forest,  as  he  has  been  so  justly  called,  had  gathered  in  his 
disciples  from  all  quarters,  joined  them,  with  the  labors  of  his 
own  hands,  in  building  a bridge  across  Charles  river,  which 
ran  through  the  town  ; in  erecting  a spacious  meeting-house  as 
the  general  centre  of  their  Christian  worship ; and  lastly,  in 

* So  named  by  the  Indians  at  the  time  of  its  occupancy.  The  word  iVa- 
tic,  in  their  own  language,  signifying  a place  of  hills.  See  Spark’s  life  of 
Eliot. 
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building  permanent  dwelling-houses  for  a village,  and  for  an 
agricultural  independent  community,  which  no  earthly  powers 
had  the  right  to  molest,  so  long  as  engaged  in  the  peaceful 
pursuit  of  their  avocations. 

Here  the  gratified  leader  had  spent  months  and  months, 
through  a period  of  more  than  twenty  years,  in  privately  in- 
structing his  trusting  and  devoted  followers  in  the  arts  of 
civilized  life,  in  civil  polity  for  the  government  of  their  com- 
munity, and  especially,  in  the  simple  but  sublime  truths  of 
Christian  revelation.  Here,  he  statedly  preached  to  them  in 
the  loved  tabernacle  which  he  had  helped  them  to  build  and 
consecrate,  and  to  which,  on  each  hallowed  Sabbath  morning, 
they  came  flocking  at  the  beat  of  a drum,  like  loving  doves 
to  their  windows.  In  short,  he  had  labored  and  lived  to  see 
his  hopeful  flock  here  permanently  settled— gaining  year  by 
year  in  temporal  thrift  and  moral  elevation,  and  in  making 
such  a progress  in  Christian  knowledge  and  virtue,  as  to  have 
gained  for  them  as  a church,  the  full  acknowledgment  and 
fellowship  of  all  the  white  Christian  churches  in  the  colony. 
And  he  had  not  only  beheld,  as  he  did  with  unspeakable  sat- 
isfaction, the  practicability  of  his  great  experiment  for  chris- 
tianizing the  red  men,  thus  measurably  demonstrated  to  the 
doubting  world,  and  his  labors  of  love  crowned  year  after  year 
with  a more  and  more  perfect  success ; but  he  had  lived  to 
enjoy  the  additional  gratification  of  beholding  the  natural 
antipathies  of  the  people  at  large  against  the  objects  of  his 
affectionate  solicitude,  to  all  appearance,  nearly  overcome,  or 
so  far,  at  least,  that  they  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  fellow- 
men,  and  entitled  to  the  ordinary  privileges  of  humanity. 

But  latterly,  a change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  jealousy  and  hatred  which  had  been  long  springing 
up  between  the  colony  at  Plymouth,  and  King  Philip  and  his 
subjects,  and  which  had  now  come  to  a crisis,  had,  within  the 
last  year  or  two  been  rapidly  spreading  among  the  colonists 
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of  Massachusetts,  who  hitherto  had  treated  the  natives  with 
much  more  fhirness  than  had  been  shown  them  by  the 
people  of  Plymouth,  and  had  so  little  sympathized  in  the 
fears  and  suspicions  of  the  latter  as  to  have  often  interposed 
to  rebuke  and  quiet  their  growing  disaffection. 

At  the  present  juncture,  however,  the  old  antipathies  of  the 
Bay  colonists  seemed  not  only  to  have  been  fully  revived,  but 
now  to  have  been  fanned  to  a flame  by  the  startling  news  from 
Plymouth.  They  everywhere  began  to  look  upon  the  natives 
with  distrust,  and  whatever  their  tribal  relations,  or  whatever 
their  character  for  friendliness  or  Christian  conduct,  to  place 
them  all  in  one  and  the  same  category — that  of  the  natural 
enemies  of  the  white  men.  And  the  General  Court,  sharing 
in  the  prevalent  excitement  and  alarm,  had  not  only  taken 
steps  to  raise  military  forces,  but  passed  a decree  for  the  forci- 
ble removal,  or  rather  virtual  imprisonment  of  the  praying 
Indians.  Accordingly,  the  thorough  going  Captain  Prentiss 
had  been  promptly  dispatched  with  his  company  of  cavalry  to 
their  principal  establishment  at  Natic,  to  drive  them  from 
their  doubly  guaranteed  homes  and  possessions,  and  conduct 
them  off,  like  a gang  of  slaves,  to  a barren  island  which  could 
afford  them  at  best,  but  a pitiable  subsistence. 

In  a short  time  the  showy  and  domineering  cavalcade  with 
their  long  line  of  sorrowing  victims,  came  pouring  along 
against  the  landing,  where  the  boats  were  in  waiting  to  receive 
them ; when  the  sharp,  stern  voice  of  Captain  Prentiss  was 
heard  commanding  a halt,  and  issuing  his  orders  for  an  im- 
mediate embarkation. 

At  this  moment  a plainly  dressed  man  of  a clerical  air,  and 
a meek,  pleading  countenance,  was  seen  hastening,  with  the 
quick,  tremulous  steps  of  age,  from  a neighboring  coppice, 
and  eagerly  making  his  way  through  the  crowd  towards  the 
spot  where  the  officer  just  named  sat  on  his  horse,  giving  di- 
rections to  his  subordinates  respecting  the  business  on  hand. 
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It  was  the  good  Eliot,  the  Indian  Apostle,  whose  body,  worn 
and  exhausted  in  the  willing  service  of  benefiting  the  red  man, 
was  now  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  but  whose  soul 
was  still  glowing  with  the  intensity  of  his  love  and  yearning 
solicitude  for  the  unfortunate  race,  for  whose  eternal  welfare 
he  had  spent,  without  hope  of  any  earthly  reward,  all  the  best 
part  of  his  laborious  life.  He  had  heard  of  the  project  of 
their  cruel  and  unwarranted  banishment  with  deep  surprise, 
and  with  feelings  of  unspeakable  anguish.  He  had  remon- 
strated with  the  leading  men  of  the  court,  and  persevered  in 
his  intercessions  until  he  had  brought  upon  himself  the  con- 
tumely of  both  the  rulers  and  the  people,  who  had  now  become 
so  crazed  with  fear  and  excitement,  as  not  only  to  look  upon 
all  the  praying  Indians  as  secret  plotters  in  aid  of  the  im- 
pending war,  but  to  regard,  with  dislike  and  suspicion,  every 
white  man  who  ventured  to  speak  a word  in  their  defence. 
But  he  might  as  well  have  remonstrated  with  the  angry  bil- 
lows of  the  ocean  for  dashing  over  their  usual  limits  when 
lashed  into  blind  fury  by  the  power  of  the  natural  tempest. 
And  having  found  all  his  remonstrances  and  intercessions 
wholly  ineffectual,  and  having  that  morning  seen,  with  an 
aching  heart,  the  troops  depart  to  carry  the  despotic  order 
into  execution,  he  had  come  here  to  take  a sad  farewell  of  his 
beloved  flock,  minister  to  them  the  consolations  of  the  gospel, 
and  offer  up  for  their  future  welfare  and  safety  his  prayers 
and  intercessions  to  Him,  with  whom,  he  felt  he  might  plead 
unrebuked  for  that  answer  of  peace  which  he  had  failed  to 
receive  from  men  who  professed  to  worship  the  same  God 
with  himself,  and  who,  at  that  very  hour,  perhaps  were  thank- 
ing him  for  the  success  of  their  unholy  doings  in  the  present 
outrage. 

As  the  venerable  man  passed  along  through  the  yielding 
throng,  who  seemed  to  shrink  from  his  presence  as  from  the 
contact  of  a leper,  many  a spiteful  hiss  reached  his  ears,  and 
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many  a pointed  finger  of  scorn  greeted  his  eyes ) but,  heeding 
none  of  them,  he  pressed  on  to  the  side  of  the  stern  commander 
and  meekly  asked  his  attention  in  listening  to  “a  respectful 
request  for  a small  favor,  the  granting  of  which  would  be 
received  with  much  gratitude.” 

“Favor ! what  favor,  old  man  ?”  gruffly  responded  the 
officer,  looking  down  with  an  air  of  mingled  impatience  and 
disdain  upon  the  meek  suppliant. 

“ These  once  wild  but  now  well  meaning  people,  Captain 
Prentiss,”  respectfully  but  earnestly  urged  the  aged  inter- 
cessor, “ have  for  more  than  a score  of  my  weary  years,  been 
the  especial  subjects  of  my  ministerial  labors.  I love  them 
as  children ; and  they  have  come  to  look  on  me  as  their  fa- 
ther and  friend ; and  the  favor  I have  to  ask,  is  to  be  per- 
mitted, for  one  short  hour,  to  hold  a little  meeting  with  them, 
in  some  secluded  corner  of  this  shady  grove,  where  unmo- 
lested, I may  commune  with  them,  pray  with  them,  and  give 
them  my  parting  counsels.  I cannot  think  the  General  Court 
would  refuse.” 

“ Yes,  yes,  I hear  you,  sir,”  impatiently  interrupted  the 
other.  “But  instead  of  receiving  such  an  undeserved  per- 
mission, to  enable  you,  for  ought  I know,  to  preach  to  them 
a little  more  of  the  sedition  you  are  suspected  of  by  some, 
shouldn’t  you  be  well  satisfied  with  the  favor  the  Court  has 
already  mercifully  vouchsafed  you,  in  that  you  are  not  driven 
off  with  them  ?” 

Repeated  bursts  of  laughter  ran  through  the  crowd,  in  savage 
approval  of  the  words  of  the  last  speaker,  who,  after  glancing 
around  with  a gratified  air  a moment,  was  about  to  resume  ; 
when  Captain  Mosely,  who  had  stood  by  witnessing  what  took 
place,  promptly  stepped  forward,  and  in  his  abrupt,  bold  man- 
ner, exclaimed, 

“Avast!  there,  Captain  Prentiss.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  none 
of  my  commands,  or  my  business — thank  God  for  it! — and  I 
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don’t  wish  to  interfere;  but,  natheless,  I may  suggest  whether 
we  had  better  do  any  thing  that  will  make  the  Indians  them- 
selves blush  for  us.  We  must  recollect  that  these  poor 
creatures  have  not,  as  yet,  done  any  thing  blameworthy;  and 
as  they  are  about  to  be  shipped,  both  they  and  their  preacher 
very  naturally  want  a little  talk  and  worship  together,  and  I 
move  they  have  the  permit.  I will  be  answerable  for  all  the 
sedition  Father  Eliot  will  preach  to  them ; for,  to  say  nothing 
about  you,  captain,  I wish  to  God  I was  half  as  good  a man 
as  I believe  him  to  be.” 

A visible  frown  passed  over  the  sternly  grave  countenance 
of  the  military  bigot  who  had  been  selected  for  the  present 
service,  but  he  was  evidently  staggered  by  the  plain  remarks 
of  Mosely,  who,  whatever  his  faults,  was  a great  favorite 
among  the  common  people,  and  who,  as  the  former  perceived 
from  sundry  manifestations  of  applause  with  which  his  remarks 
were  also  in  turn  received,  was  not  without  a strong  party  in 
the  crowd  to  sustain  him;  and  the  result  was,  that  Captain 
Prentiss,  after  a brief  consultation  with  his  lieutenant,  com- 
manded the  attention  of  his  company,  and  announced  to  them 
that,  “as  Captain  Mosely  had  agreed  to  become  responsible 
for  the  Indians  in  charge,  while  they  and  their  minister  should 
hold  a short  prayer-meeting,  the  troop  might  now  take  a respite 
of  one  half  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  they  must  all  be  in 
readiness — one  half  to  take  the  horses  round  to  Boston,  and 
the  other  half  to  go  with  him  in  the  boats  to  take  the  sus- 
pected heathen  crew  to  theii  destination.” 

“Captain  Mosely,”  said  Willis,  who  had  retained  his  place 
at  the  side  of  the  other,  and  had  been  the  most  out-spoken  of 
all  in  approval  of  his  course,  “ I shall  always  honor  you  for 
your  fearless  and  humane  interposition.  They  not  only  meant 
to  insult  Father  Eliot,  but  deprive  him  of  all  chance  to  speak 
to  his  flock.  But  here  he  comes  to  thank  you  himself,  I 
presume.” 
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“It  is  truly  so/’  said  tlie  good  old  man,  feelingly,  as  he 
warmly  grasped  the  rough  palm  of  the  captain,  while  a tear 
was  starting  to  his  eye,  and  his  lips  began  to  tremble  with  his 
grateful  emotions.  “ Sir,  I th — ank  you, — thank  you  for  this ! 
May  God  bless  you.  Yea,  and  you,  too,  young  man,  for  ap- 
proving the  kind  act.  You  both  shall  have  my  prayers. 

“ Well,  we  need  ’em  bad  enough — at  least  I do,”  responded 
Mosely;  “but  no  thanks,  Father  Eliot;  I don't  deserve  'em, 
for  I spoke  out  for  myself,  being  riled  all  up  to  see  them  use 
you  so,  like  cussed  Arabs.'' 

“ Oh,  don't  curse  them,”  said  the  other,  “don't  curse  them. 
They  knew  not  what  they  did.  Let  it  all  pass.  But  they 
have  allowed  me  brief  time— I must  improve  it,”  he  added, 
turning  away  and  hastening  to  a little  elevation,  where  he 
could  be  seen  and  heard  by  all  of  his  dusky  flock. 

“My  children!”  he  then  cried,  in  the  most  touching 
accents  of  affection,  “we  have  found  friends,  and  they  have 
prevailed.  We  are  to  be  indulged  in  a short  meeting.  So 
follow  we,  now — follow  we,  my  children.” 

The  gratified  apostle  then  with  hurrying  steps  led  the  way 
to  a place  in  another  part  of  the  grove,  which  he  seemed  to 
have  already  selected  for  the  purpose;  while  the  agitated  mass 
of  his  devoted  followers,  with  eyes  gleaming  with  joy  and  love, 
and  with  the  confiding  alacrity  of  a brood  of  chickens  running 
at  the  call  of  the  feathered  parent,  went  streaming  along  after 
him.  When  he  reached  the  allotted  place,  which  was  an  open 
grassy  plat,  surrounded  with  low  evergreens,  he  took  his  stand 
in  the  centre,  and,  with  a countenance  working  with  emotion, 
he  motioned  them  to  arrange  themselves  around  him.  He 
then  commenced  the  loving  ceremony  of  taking  them,  one 
after  another,  individually  by  the  hand,  exchanging  with  them, 
in  broken  utterance,  the  mutual  salutations,  and  ministering 
to  them  all  the  words  of  faith  and  Christian  consolation. 

“ Hard,  hard,  farder  Eliot,”  said  these  sobbing  children  of 
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persecution,  as  they  came  up  to  grasp  the  proffered  hand  of 
their  idolized  pastor,  and  to  water  it  with  their  tears — “ hard 
go  away  so  ! never,  may  be,  CQme  back  again  ! then  no  more 
Natic  home,  no  more  green  fields,  no  more  good  houses,  no 
more  meeting  house,  no  more  pray  there,  no  more  preach,  no 
more  see  good  farder  Eliot — Oh,  hard,  hard  \” 

“ Yes,  yes,  my  beloved  children,”  would  reply  the  weeping 
pastor,  to  remarks  like  these,  “ it  is  indeed  a sore  trial,  and 
hard  to  be  borne  ; hut  we  must  all  bow  to  the  will  of  the 
Great  and  good  One  above,  who  has  doubtless  ordered  it  for 
wise  purposes,  and  our  own  benefit.  It  has  often  been  so 
with  the  followers  of  the  Lamb,  who  has  told  us,  that  through 
much  tribulation  we  must  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  touching  scene,  in  which  more 
than  half  the  allotted  time  had  been  spent  in  thus  commin- 
gling their  sorrows  and  sympathies,  he  asked  them  all  to 
kneel  on  the  ground  closely  around  him.  Readily  compre- 
hending the  object,  they  immediately  gathered  up,  dropped 
upon  their  knees  in  thickly  encircling  lines,  and  reverently 
bowed  their  grief-bedewed  faces  to  the  earth ; when,  with  his 
thin,  trembling  hands  widely  spread  over  them,  the  silvery 
locks  of  his  uncovered  head,  rising  and  falling  in  the  fitful 
evening  breeze,  and  the  fast  coming  tears  coursing  down  his 
furrowed  cheeks,  the  good  and  guileless  old  man  lifted  up  his 
broken  voice  and  prayed — 

“ 0 thou  good  and  merciful  God,  who  hast  proclaimed  thy- 
self the  father  of  all,  are  not  these  poor,  suffering,  and  sor- 
rowing ones,  all  thy  children  ? Are  they  not  as  dear  to  thee, 
and  as  much  entitled  to  thy  kindly  regard,  as  those,  whom, 
in  thy  ever  wise  dispensations,  thou  hast  permitted  thus  to 
afflict  them?  We  entreat  thee,  then,  0 heavenly  Parent,  as 
much  of  the  red  man  as  the  white — our  Father,  and  their  Fa- 
ther— our  God,  and  their  God — we  entreat  thee,  in  the  faith 
and  love  thou  hast  planted  with  thine  own  hand  in  the  yearn- 
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ing  bosom  of  thy  unworthy  servant — we  earnestly  entreat 
thee  to  take  them  under  thy  especial  care  and  protection,  do- 
ing unto  them,  and  for  them,  according  to  their  need  and 
their  weakness,  to  enable  them  to  bear  up  under  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  strong  that  has  now  been  so  grievously  laid  upon 
them.  Give  them  of  the  fullness  of  thy  grace  and  love. 
Make  good  unto  them  all  the  peace  and  satisfaction  of  which 
their  misguided  oppressors  may  now  perchance  be  deprived, 
for  their  offences  towards  these  little  ones,  of  the  same  Chris- 
tian family.  Take  them  by  thy  fostering  and  fatherly  hand, 
and  lead  them  in  pleasant  places.  Provide  for  all  their  tem- 
poral wants.  Vouchsafe  to  them  thy  choicest  blessings. 
Minister  unto  them,  and  comfort  them  in  all  their  trials  and 
afflictions.  Guard  them  from  all  the  forms  of  sin  and  temp- 
tation. Constantly  reveal  thyself  to  them  in  thine  unerring 
Spirit,  as  a light  to  guide  their  feet  in  their  strivings  onward 
along  their  dim  pathway,  to  a more  perfect  righteousness 
above.  Guide  them  safely  through  this  thorny  vale  of  life  ) 
and  finally,  0 merciful  Redeemer,  gather  them  all  to  the  great 
fold  of  thy  loved  and  accepted  ones  in  heaven. ” 

The  last  word  of  this  impassioned  appeal  to  heaven  in  be- 
half of  this  injured  flock  of  converted  and  affiliated  Indians, 
had  scarcely  died  away  among  the  whispering  pines,  before 
the  stern,  harsh  voice  of  Captain  Prentiss,  now  seen  gallop- 
ing, with  fiercely  waving  sword,  towards  the  spot,  was  heard 
authoritatively  exclaiming — 

“ Turn  out ! turn  out  there  ! ye  moping  mischief  brewers. 
Your  time  is  up.  Budge  along  here,  then,  to  the  boats  ) and 
step  lively,  every  soul  of  ye,  or  I’ll  have  a platoon  of  troopers 
at  your  heels \” 

With  the  hurried,  apprehensive  motions  of  a gang  of  slaves, 
sharply  threatened  with  the  lash  of  the  master,  the  Indians 
bade  their  now  doubly  dear,  earthly  shepherd 'a  hasty  fare- 
well ) for  they  saw  he  was  too  much  overpowered  by  his  emo- 
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tions  to  follow  them  on  their  thronged  way  to  the  landing, 
where  they  had  hoped  he  would  repair  to  give  them  his  final 
blessing.  But  though  deprived  of  this  satisfaction,  they  were 
not  to  be  left  without  a compensating  comfort.  Through  the 
openings  of  the  swaying  shubbery,  they  occasionally  caught 
precious  glimpses  of  his  revered  person,  still  standing  on  the 
consecrated  spot,  where  solitary  and  silent,  he  was  now  affec- 
tionately stretching  out  his  arms  towards  them,  and  now  rais- 
ing them  aloft,  as  if  to  snatch  from  Heaven  one  more  blessing 
on  their  departing  heads. 

If  there  is  any  form  of  worship  among  men  acceptable  in 
the  sight  of  heaven,  it  must  be  the  secretly  offered  incense  of 
a trusting  and  devoted  heart;  when  words  and  thoughts  are 
breathed  and  shaped  in  the  conscious  absence  of  all  human 
witnesses.  If  men  ever  pray  worthily,  and  in  the  unalloyed 
sincerity  of  their  hearts,  it  is  then ; for  who  shall  say,  how 
many  detracting  thoughts, — how  many  shades  of  unworthy 
feeling,  or  vanity,  the  lurking  love  of  approbation,  or  the  fear 
of  giving  offence,  may  throw  over  the  petitions  of  men  pray- 
ing in  public  ? Many  a public  prayer,  we  fear,  has  been 
framed  less  for  the  acceptance  of  Heaven,  than  the  admiration 
of  men. 

After  father  Eliot  had  stood  some  time  indulging  in  his 
grief,  and  in  the  outpourings  of  his  heart  in  secret  prayer,  he 
turned,  with  heavy  steps,  to  depart;  when  he,  for  the  first 
time,  became  aware  that  the  scene  just  described  had  not  been 
without  a concealed  witness,  whose  searching  scrutiny  above 
that  of  all  other  men,  he  would,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stance, have  been  the  most  anxious  to  avoid.  But  for  a new 
scene,  let  us  take  a new  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


“ Kind  nature’s  commoners,  from  her  they  drew 
Their  needful  wants,  and  learn’d  not  how  to  hoard; 

And  him  whom  strength  and  wisdom  crown’d  they  knew, 

But  with  no  servile  reverence,  as  their  lord. 

And  on  their  mountain  summits  they  ador’d 
One  great  good  Spirit,  in  his  high  abode. 

These  simple  truths  went  down  from  sire  to  son, 

To  reverence  age, — the  sluggish  hunter’s  shame, 

And  craven  warrior’s  infamy  to  shun, — 

And  still  avenge  each  wrong  to  friend  or  kindred  done.” 

Eastburne. 

While  father  Eliot,  as  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  last 
chapter,  was  turning  away  from  the  place  where  he  had  been 
mournfully  lingering,  with  thoughts  still  dwelling  on  the  de- 
parted objects  of  his  solicitude,  his  attention  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  sound  of  a footfall  behind  him,  and  almost  at 
the  same  instant,  by  a light  tap  on  his  shoulder.  Wheeling 
quickly  around,  in  the  surprise,  he  found  himself  confronting 
a tall,  commanding  figure,  garbed  in  an  English  dress  through- 
out, and  so  little  darker  in  complexion  than  many  of  the 
bronzed  seamen  every  day  to  be  encountered  at  the  neighbor- 
ing port,  that  he  might  well  have  been  taken  for  one  by  those 
who  had  never  before  encountered  him,  and  noted  his  pecu- 
liarly piercing,  yet  mild  and  pleasant  countenance.  But  Eliot 
had  done  both  - and,  after  gazing  a moment,  doubtfully,  upon 
the  intruder,  who  had  receded  a step,  and  stood  with  folded 
arms,  smilingly  waiting  to  see  if  he  could  be  recognized,  the 
former  said — 
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« King  Philip ! Is  not  this  King  Philip  of  Mount 
Hope  ?” 

“ Yes,  Mr.  Eliot.” 

“ But,'  King  Philip,  what  has  brought  you  here  so  unex- 
pectedly ?” 

u I came  into  this  colony  to  see  for  myself  wha.t  was  doing 
here  about  things  needful  for  me  to  know,  Mr.  Eliot.  I 
came  to  this  spot  for  the  same  purpose,  it  may  be,  as  you 
did.” 

“ And  have  you  witnessed  the  little  meeting  I have  just 
had  with  my  Christian  flock,  at  this  place  ?” 

« I have— I stood  in  the  bush  near  by,  saw  all— heard 

all.” 

u I feared  so — I am  sorry,  King  Philip.” 

“ Why  should  Mr.  Eliot  be  sorry  ? His  words  were  good 
— they  were  very  kind  to  the  red  men.” 

u I am  sorry,  because  I fear  you  will  argue  wrongfully 
about  our  religion,  on  account  of  the  treatment  you  may  have 
seen  some  Christian  white  men  bestowing  on  the  undeserving 
red  men,  to-day.” 

« Why  argue  wrong,  if  I did  argue,  as  you  may  well  say 
you  fear  I would  ? Your  Bible  say — you  preach  yourself— the 
tree  is  known  by  the  fruit  it  grow.  I told  you,  Mr.  Eliot, 
when,  many  moons  ago,  you  come  to  Montaup  to  see  you 
could  make  me  praying  Indian.  I told  you  then  your  reli- 
gion not  worth  one  of  the  buttons  on  your  coat.  I had  often 
seen  what  it  made  white  men  in  Plymouth.  I now  have  seen 
what  it  make  them  here.” 

“ Oh,  you  must  not  judge  our  religion  by  the  mistaken 
conduct  of  its  professors  in  some  cases,”  responded  the  other, 
in  evident  distress,  and  in  no  small  strait  t'o  know  how  to  re- 
pel the  inference,  which  his  conscience  told  him  the  conduct 
of  his  people  had  given  his  shrewd  opponent  too  much  reason 
for  drawing.  “ Professors  often  go  astray,  and  do  very  wrong. 
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But  if  they  are  so  prone  to  do  wrong  with  religion,  what  might 
they  not  do  without  it  ?” 

“ You  may  best  answer  that  question  yourself,  Mr.  Eliot ; 
and  I will  put  another  to  go  along  with  it : — If  Indians  be 
such  devils,  hell-hounds,  damned  bad  men,  as  you  whites  call 
them,  without  your  religion,  what  would  they  be  if  they  had 
it?  No,  no,  Mr.  Eliot,  though  you  be  a good  man,  I don’t 
want  your  religion  for  my  people — certain  not  while  there  are  so 
many  white  Christians  in  the  land  to  bring  it  into  disgrace  in 
the  eyes  of  Indians.  If  we  red  men,  as  in  times  long  gone, 
were  all  the  people  this  side  of  the  great  water,  it  might  be 
different.  In  such  case,  I sometime  said,  may  be  I would 
like  to  trty  it  for  my  people.” 

“Oh  ! the  misconduct  of  professing  Christians  that  are  thus 
bringing  our  religion  into  reproach  among  those  who  would 
otherwise  receive  it ! King  Philip,  you  judge  erringly.  The 
treatment  you  may  have  received  from  a few  has  embittered 
you  against  all.  We  have  taken  no  part  against  you  in  your 
difficulties  with  the  Plymouth  people ; and  yet,  it  is  now  said, 
you  are  about  to  wage  a bloody  war  with  us  all.  The  people 
of  this  colony  are  greatly  alarmed ; and  the  court  have  ap- 
pointed a commissioner  to  set  out  immediately  for  Mount 
Hope,  to  see  you,  remonstrate,  and  treat  with  you.  That  com- 
missioner applied  to  me,  this  very  morning,  to  go  with  him ; 
and  I was  to  give  him  my  answer  at  this  place,  where  I pre- 
sume he  is  still  lingering  about  the  landing  to  receive  it. 
Shall  I tell  him  you  will  be  there  to  receive  us  ?” 

“No;  too  late.  Your  colony  are  doing  things  that  make 
it  not  possible  to  treat  with  them.  Tell  him  no  use  to  go. 
I shall  not  be  at  Montaup.” 

“ Then  why  not  hear  him  here  ?” 

“ I said  no  use, — I say  again.  But  I would  hear  his  talk 
if  he  came  alone,  or  only  with  you,  Mr.  Eliot.” 

“ Then  I will  straightway  go  and  see  if  I can  find  him. 
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But  see  !”  added  the  anxious  intercessor,  pointing  to  a well 
dressed  man  imperfectly  seen  through  the  shubbery  making 
his  way  in  that  direction,  and  peering  around  him  as  if  in 
search  of  some  one, — “ See  there  comes  the  very  man, — in 
search  of  me  probably.  I will  go  forward  and  speak  to  him ; 
when  we  will  both  immediately  come  here  for  the  interview.” 

Eliot  thereupon  hurried  away,  met  the  commissioner  in 
question,  when,  after  apprising  him  of  the  circumstances 
just  related,  and  holding  a brief  conversation,  the  two  ad- 
vanced to  the  spot  where  the  proud  chieftain  stood  waiting  to 
afford  the  promised  interview. 

Eliot,  in  a kind  and  courtly  manner,  went  through  the  cere- 
monies of  the  introduction ; when  Metacom,  with  the  dignity 
and  grace  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable  on  these  occasions, 
advanced,  shook  hands  with  the  commissioner,  and  then,  rece- 
ding a step,  respectfully  awaited  the  expected  communication. 

“ King  Philip,”  said  the  commissioner,  after  a long,  hesita- 
ting pause,  “ news  has  reached  us,  that  you  are  about  to  make 
war  against  the  colonies.  Our  governor  and  council,  who 
have  appointed  me  to  hold  parley  with  you,  cannot  understand 
how  you  can  have  any  cause  of  w&r  against  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  have  always  tried  to  stand  peace-makers  between 
you  and  the  Plymouth  colony.  And  they  instruct  me  to  ask 
you  why  you  have  thus  declared  war  against  us  ?” 

“ I have  not  declared  war  against  your  colony,”  responded 
the  chief,  with  cool  dignity.  “ My  war  is  with  the  court 
and  people  of  Plymouth.  But  if  the  court  of  Massachusetts 
make  movement  looking  to  join  the  Plymouth  men,  then  they 
make  themselves  all  one  of  my  enemies.” 

“ But  we  have  made  no  such  movements,”  deprecatingly 
said  the  commissioner. 

“ May-be,”  replied  Metacom  with  increasing  coolness  and 
an  air  of  irony.  “ May-be  the  court  have  sent  a commissioner 
to  treat  of  peace  without  letting  him  know  they  are  all  the 
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while  preparing  for  war.  If  that  be  not  so , what  looks  it  to, 
the  forcibly  driving  away  the  peaceable  red  men  of  Natic  from 
the  homes  and  lands  they  own  as  much  as  your  rich  men  own 
their  houses  in  Boston  ? And  what  looks  it  to,  the  raising  of 
a war-armed  company,  under  Captain  Mosely,  to  march  to 
help  the  Plymouth  colony?  The  commissioner  does  not 
appear  to  be  well  instructed  about  what  his  colony  is  doing. 

“ You  wrongly  interpret  these  movements, ” replied  the 
nonplussed  commissioner,  who,  as  was  evidently  the  case  with 
nearly  all  the  public  men  of  that  period,  had  greatly  under- 
rated the  Indian  character,  and  especially  that  of  Philip,  and 
therefore  was  not  prepared  to  find  such  a knowledge  of  the 
secret  movements  of  the  court  in  his  opponent  u Fou  make 
too  much  out  of  them,  and  I hope  you  will  still  consent  to 
treat  for  peace  with  our  governor.” 

11  Your  governor  ?”  haughtily  responded  the  proud  monarch 
of  the  Wampanoogs— “ Your  governor  is  a subject  of  King 
Charles  of  England.  I shall  not  treat  with  a subject.  I shall 
now  only  treat  with  the  king,  my  brother.  When  he  comes, 

I am  ready.” 

This  unexpected  declaration  of  Metacom — who,  believing 
he  had  now  fully  fathomed  the  secret  designs  of  Massachusetts  # 
to  take  part  with  the  colony  of  Plymouth  in  the  war  against 
him,  felt  consequently  not  a little  indignant  that  the  former, 
while  privately  instituting  hostile  movements,  were  hypocri- 
tically pretending,  in  public,  to  desire  to  treat  with  him  for 
the  continuance  of  a peace  which  he  had  never  violated 
this  declaration,  as  he  intended  it  should,  brought  to  an  abrupt 
termination  the  conference  with  the  commissioner,  who  at- 
tempted no  reply.  Father  Eliot,  however,  began  earnestly  to 
entreat  Philip  to  pause  before  he  should  take  any  steps  which 
should  involve  alike,  perhaps,  all  the  white  men  and  the  red 
men  of  New  England,  in  a war  of  blood  and  desolation.  But 
the  immoveable  chief  interrupted  by  saying — 
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u No  use — no  use  to  talk,  Mr.  Eliot.  Your  people  are  not 
like  you.  You  may  speak  for  yourself,  and  I will  tell  you, 
that  whatever  come,  you,  family,  property,  will  all  be  safe 
from  the  red  men.  But  speak  no  more  for  them.  They  have 
told  me  in  deeds,  which  always  speak  louder  than  words  with 
the  Indian,  what  they  will  do.  It  is  not  my  fault.  They  will 
have  it  so.  And  as  they  have  chosen  their  own  path,  let 
them  walk  in  it.” 

With  this,  and  a distant  parting  bow  to  the  commissioner, 
and  a kindly  one  to  father  Eliot,  he  turned  away  and  disap- 
peared in  the  nearest  thicket,  on  his  way  to  the  then  unbroken 
forests  of  central  Massachusetts,  whither,  for  awhile,  at  least 
we  propose  to  accompany  him. 

The  great  leader  nf  the  Wampanoogs,  whose  warlike  ach- 
ievements, during  the  terrible  year  now  close  at  hand,  were 
destined  to  carry  death  and  dismay  into  every  white  settle- 
ment in  New  England,  was,  at  this  period,  in  the  very  flower 
of  his  manhood,  his  age  being  not  much,  if  any,  above  thirty. 
And  in  him  might  be  seen  the  rare  spectacle  of  a man  uniting 
in  himself  the  highest  grade  of  intellect  with  the  most  perfect 
physical  conformation  of  body,  and  the  greatest  degree  of  ex- 
terior grace  and  manly  beauty.  He  was,  indeed,  in  appearance, 
as  in  reality  a king — every  inch  a king,  having  descended  from 
a long  line  of  royal  ancestors,  who,  contrary  to  the  precedents 
of  most  or  all  other  tribes  of  North  American  Indians,  had, 
at  some  distant  point  in  the  past,  established,  and  had  ever 
since  successfully  maintained  an  unbroken  hereditary  suc- 
cession of  the  crown  in  their  family.  He  was  deeply  sensible 
of  the  tremendous  hazard  he  incurred  for  himself  and  peo- 
ple, by  engaging  in  a general  war  with  the  white  men.  And 
he  had  accordingly  watched,  with  a sovereign’s  solicitude,  and 
with  a sovereign’s  jealousy  and  alarm,  the  aggressive  policy 
of  the  colonists,  which  he  believed,  was  intended  to  be  con- 
summated in  reducing  him  and  his  people  to  a state  of  the 
10 
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most  abject  submission,  if  not  unconditional  slavery,  or  in 
their  entire  extermination.  For  himself  and  his  proud  tiibe, 
they  had  already  decided  on  the  Homan  alternative  of  death 
before  slavery.  Hut  were  they  to  maintain  the  fight  single- 
handed  and  alone,  without  the  aid  of  the  other  New  England 
tribes,  who  ought  to  see,  he  thought,  the  same  fate  in  resci\e 
for  themselves?  And  having  spent  the  whole  of  the  past 
week  in  a laborious  reconnoissance  of  the  condition  of  both 
the  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  colonies,  he  was  now  about 
to  enter  on  the  next  step  of  his  plan  that  of  obtaining,  if 
possible,  the  promise  of  a favorable  answer  to  the  above  ques- 
tion. 

As  soon  as  the  cautious  chief,  who,  on  leaving  his  company, 
had  steered  in  a direction  nearly  opposite  from  the  one  he 
intended  taking,  found  himself  safely  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  senses,  he  struck  off  in  a line  parallel  with  the  upwaid 
banks  of  the  Charles.  Making  his  way  with  long,  rapid  steps 
and  amazing  celerity,  he  pursued  his  undeviating  course  thiee 
or  four  miles,  and  until  he  reached  the  point  where  the  stream 
comes  down  from  a considerable  sweep  to  the  northward  ; when 
he  paused,  and  fixed  his  course  through  the  woods  across  the 
bend,  so  as  to  strike  the  river  again  where  it  touches,  or 
rather  passes  through,  a cluster  of  lakelets,  which  it  had 
reached  near  its  last  great  bend  from  the  south  to  the  east. 
Another  hour  of  his  rapid  walking  brought  him  to  the  pine- 
clad  shore  of  the  largest  of  these  ponds;  when  he  paused, 
drew  a small  bone  whistle  from  his  pocket,  and  blew  a low, 
long,  and  peculiarly  modulated  blast,  that  thrilled  far  and  wide 
through  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  silent  forests  around.  Xn 
a moment,  the  call  was  answered  from  a dense  thicket  border- 
ing the  western  extremity  of  the  pond,  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  distant.  Bending  his  steps  towards  the  spot  indicated  by 
the  answering  sound,  and  by  the  gleams  of  light  which  now 
soon  occasionally  shot  through  the  dense  undergrowth  from 
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the  same  direction,  Metacom  in  a short  time  came  upon  a 
large  camping  bower,  with  a cheerful  fire  blazing  on  the  ground 
before  it.  The  next  moment,  ten  well-armed,  noble-looking 
Indian  warriors  emerged  from  the  shantee,  and  falling  into  a 
dressed  line  before  him,  respectfully  saluted  him  as  their 
sovereign  master.  They  were,  with  one  exception,  a band  of 
his  most  trusty  and  sagacious  Wampanoogs,  come  there,  by  his 
appointment,  to  hold  with  him  a council,  and  receive  from  him 
such  missions  as  could  best  be  determined  on  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  reconnoissance  in  which  he  had  been  engaged. 
Having  returned  their  salutations  with  graceful  dignity,  he 
followed  them  into  the  camp,  when  they  all  sat  down  to  a 
plentiful  repast,  consisting  of  fresh  fish  and  venison,  which 
had  that  afternoon  been  taken  from  pond  and  surrounding 
forest  by  the  devoted  band,  and  prepared  and  kept  in  readiness, 
untasted,  for  the  expected  reception  of  their  royal  leader. 
With  the  usual  taciturnity  of  their  race,  they  dispatched  their 
meal  in  almost  unbroken  silence.  Then  followed,  with  an 
almost  equal  absence  of  conversation,  the  customary  filling, 
lighting,  and  smoking  of  the  neatly  carved  stone  tobacco  pipes, 
with  which  they  generally,  as  now,  were  found  well  provided. 
After  this,  Metacom  rose  and  commenced  the  expected  nar- 
ration of  the  discoveries  he  had  made  among  the  Bay  colonists, 
minutely  describing  every  event  and  circumstance  believed  to 
have  any  bearing  on  the  object  of  their  common  solicitude — 
the  evident  suspicion  and  alarm  among  the  people,  their  grow- 
ing bitterness  towards  the  Indians,  their  secret  preparations 
for  aggressive  warfare,  and  lastly,  what  he  considered  more 
significant  than  all,  the  outrageous  policy  they  had  so  unex- 
pectedly adopted  towards  the  praying  Indians. 

Low  exclamations  of  alternate  surprise,  indignation,  hatred, 
and  defiance,  had  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  swarthy  warriors, 
during  the  speaker’s  recital  of  the  different  parts  of  his  sub- 
ject; and  as  he  closed  the  last  one,  respecting  the  course 
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taken  towards  the  praying  Indians,  their  eyes  gleamed  with 
savage  delight,  and  their  exclamations  rose  to  a loud  yell  of 
exultation;  for  their  sagacity  at  once  told  them,  that  the  col- 
onists in  this  short  sighted  measure,  had  given  them  an  ad- 
vantage in  the  game  of  war,  which  might  easily  be  turned  to 
good  account. 

“ G-ood  ! my  brothers  understand,”  resumed  the  speaker, 
after  a long,  significant  pause,  in  which  he  glanced  appiovingly 
round  from  one  face  to  another  among  his  keenly  appreciating 
auditors,  as  they  sat  round  the  flickering  fire  with  their  burn- 
ing eyes  fixed  intently  upon  him,  My  brothers  see  it  all 
now.  My  brothers  see  that  the  men  of  Massachusetts,  in 
speaking  smooth  things,  and  the  words  of  friendship  to  Meta- 
com  and  his  people,  have  been  speaking  with  forked  tongues. 
My  brothers  now  see  how  these  smooth-tongued  pale  faces 
can  talk  peace  when  they  mean  war.  My  brothers  see  how 
they  must  hate  the  red  men — so  much  hate  that  they  rob  and 
seize  for  prisoners  even  those  they  have  made  praying  Indians, 
taken  by  the  hand,  and  called  friends  and  brothers.  My  bro- 
thers here  are  convinced ; for  they  see  now  what  the  white 
man’s  faith  is  when  given  to  the  Indian — the  frost  of  a spring 
morning  that  turns  to  mist  before  the  noonday  can  come  to 
see  it.  But  will  these  cheated,  praying  Indians  see  it  with 
the  same  eyes  ? They  must  see  it  all  now,  and  be  ready  to 
come  back  to  the  ways  of  their  fathers.  Metacom  would  then 
have  some  of  his  warriors  go  to  them — go  to-morrow  to 
Squantum ; take  over  canoes  to  them  so  that  they  can  escape 
from  the  island  before  they  are  shipped  off  and  sold  as  slaves. 
Tell  them  to  come  and  join  Metacom,  and  he  will  make  them 
men  and  warriors.  Let  two  of  my  brothers  do  this,  and  let 
two  others  go  and  tell  the  same  story  to  all  the  praying  Indians 
at  Punkapog,  Neponsit,  and  Nonantum.* 

* Locations  in  Stoughton,  Dorchester,  and  Newton,  where  small  commu- 
nities of  praying  Indians  were  also  established. 
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u Metacom  has  now  done,  till  some  of  his  brothers  have 
spoken.  What  news  brings  Annawan  from  Montaup  ? Anna- 
wan  is  my  father’s  old  friend,  counselor,  and  war  captain,  and 
with  an  old  warrior’s  eye  has  no  doubt  noted  how  the  young 
warriors  feel  since  Metacom  left  them,  and  what  preparations 
they  are  making  for  war?  Let  him  speak.  The  ears  of  Me- 
tacom are  open/’ 

On  this,  a warrior  of  sixty  winters,  but  with  a frame  of 
iron,  and  an  eye  glowing  with  the  fires  of  youth,  slowly  rose 
and  said  : 

“ The  young  warriors  are  ready.  They  are  more  than  ready. 
They  burn  for  battle  and  blood.  When  Metacom  came  home 
from  Plymouth,  and  told  them  at  the  council  and  the  war- 
dance  how  the  court  had  choked  their  friends  and  brothers, 
they  howled  ! Metacom  knows  how  loud  they  all  howled  for 
revenge.  And  when  Metacom  told  them  they  should  have  it, 
and  if  they  would  wait  till  he  had  made  the  preparations,  he 
himself  would  lead  them  to  war,  they  rejoiced — every  Wam- 
panoog  in  the  land  rejoiced.  They  all  fell  to  sharpening  their 
knives  and  hatchets,  making  bullets,  and  getting  their  guns 
ready  for  the  onset.  They  now  only  wait  the  signal  from  Me- 
tacom.” 

“ It  is  well,”  resumed  the  former — 11  it  is  well  to  be  ready. 
But  the  young  warriors  must  not  be  so  impatient  as  to  hurry 
them  on  to  deeds  of  war  before  the  time.  This  is  what  I 
fear.  Metacom  thinks  it  is  for  Annawan  to  see  to  this ; for 
he  only  may  be  able  to  restrain  the  fiery  young  braves.  Let 
him  therefore,  hasten  back  to-morrow,  and  tell  them  we  are 
yet  ready  only  for  some  small  blow,  that,  if  struck  now,  may 
prevent  the  great  one  we  intend.  Tell  them  we  shall  have 
now  to  meet  the  more  powerful  Bay  colony  as  well  as  the 
weaker  Plymouth,  and  therefore  have  a double  preparation  to 
make ; and  tell  them  more,  that  Metacom  is  laboring  for  his 
life  to  make  his  side  strong.  He  is  now  going  to  the  chiel 
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village  of  tlie  Nipmucks,  at  Wacliusetts  mountain,  to  hold  a 
war  council,  before  the  Massachusetts  commissioners,  who  are 
to  start  in  three  days,  can  get  there  to  make  a treaty  of  peace. 
He  must  then  go  to  other  tribes  till  he  has  visited  every  one 
from  the  great  rivers  of  the  east  to  the  long  river  of  the 
west,*  to  hold  war  talks  with  them,  and  make  them  take  up 
the  red  hatchet  he  will  lay  at  their  feet.'j' 

“ But  now,”  continued  the  speaker  turning  from  the  oldest 
to  the  youngest  of  the  band.  u Now  Metacom  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  Quinapin,  whom  he  is  glad  to  see  here  among  his  war- 
riors. Quiuapin  is  a sachem  and  friend  to  the  Wampanoogs. 
Does  he  bring  good  news  from  his  tribe  ? or  will  his  tribe  be 
better  pleased  to  stand  with  folded  arms  in  the  coming  war 
and  see  the  Wampanoogs  carry  off  all  the  glory  ?” 

The  Indian  thus  flatteringly  and  skillfully  addressed,  was  a 
tall  lustjr,  showy  young  Narraganset,  who  being  but  one  of 
the  smaller  sachems  of  his  tribe,  was  ambitious  of  preferment, 
and  courting  an  alliance  with  the  renowned  king  of  the  Wam- 
panoogs, who,  in  the  fiery  but  beautiful  Wetamoo,  had  a 
queen  sister  who  had  driven  off  her  last  husband  for  his  friend- 
ship to  the  whites,  and  whose  hand,  if  it  could  be  obtained, 
would  ennoble  the  proudest  warrior  of  the  land.  Metacom 
had  known  his  desires  without  encouraging  his  hope ; but  he 
now  evidently  resolved  to  favor  his  suit  as  a means  of  bring- 
ing about  the  close  alliance  he  was  anxious  to  establish  with 
the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Narragansets,  whose  co-operation  in 
the  coming  war  was  of  the  utmost  importance. 

“ Quinapin  believe  the  young  warriors  all  right,”  replied 
the  obviously  flattered  young  sachem.  u They  all  little  love 

* The  Connecticut,  the  name  being  an  Indian  word  signifying  Long  River. 
— Schoolcraft. 

-j-  The  mode  of  courting  an  alliance  among  Indians,  is  for  the  chief  re- 
questing it  to  approach  the  other  party  in  council,  and  lay  a hatchet  painted 
red  at  their  feet;  when,  if  the  hatchet  is  taken  up  by  the  latter,  the  alli- 
ance is  regarded  as  fully  consummated. — Carver. 
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the  pale  faces,  and  would  love  the  fight.  But  Ninigret,  the  chief 
Sagamore  of  the  Narragansets,  is  very  old his  eyes  are  dim. 
He  is  like  a little  child,  and  does  not  like  to  hear  about  war. 
Yonng  Nanuntenoo  is  the  panther  of  the  tribe,  and  will  soon 
be  the  great  chief.  Metacom  should  see  him.  ^ 

“ Metacom  will  see  him  and  see  the  young  warriors,  re- 
sponded the  former,  cordially.  “ Let  Quinapin  go  home  to- 
morrow, and  tell  his  people  what  he  has  heard;  and  tell  them, 
also,  Metacom  will  be  there  in  four  days  with  the  pipe  of 
peace  for  them,  and  the  red  hatchet  for  his  enemies.  Let 
Quinapin  prepare  for  the  council,  and  Metacom  is  his  friend 

in  all  his  wish.” 

This  appeared  to  end  the  conference  or  council  of  the  war- 
riors, which,  though  but  three  of  them  had  made  any  continu- 
ous remarks,  had  yet  been  so  interlarded,  at  the  various  pauses 
of  the  speakers,  by  the  significant  monosyllabic  expressions  of 
the  rest,  as  to  make  it  evident,  that  the  whole  subject  under 
consideration  was  too  well  understood  and  appreciated  by  all, 
to  require  any  further  discussion.  All  matters  of  public  con- 
cern being  now  dropped  by  common  consent,  the  band  slightly 
replenished  their  fire,  refilled  their  pipes,  and  commenced  the 
dreamy  regalement  of  their  native  weed,  for  the  last  time  be- 
fore betaking  themselves  to  their  nightly  repose.  A hen  this 
once  peculiarly  aboriginal  process  of  narcotic  imbibition,  which, 
strangely  enough,  is  about  the  only  habit  we  have  ever  bor- 
rowed from  the  Indians, — one  vice  to  not  one  of  their  virtues,— 
when  this  process  was  completed,  these  stoic  philosophers  of 
the  woods  closely  gathered  their  blankets  around  them,  threw 
themselves  down  upon  their  primitive  evergreen  couches,  and 
lulled  by  the  drowsy  monotony  of  the  piping  frogs  along  the 
shore,  mingling  with  the  Eolian  music  of  the  pines  above  their 
heads,  were  soon  all  locked  in  those  sweet  slumbers  which  are 
alike  the  boon  of  the  savage  and  civilized  wood-man. 

The  next  morning  the  invigorated  warriors  sprang  from 
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their  sylvan  couches  with  the  first  broad  flush  of  the  dawn, 
rekindled  their  fire,  prepared  their  breakfast,  speedily  de- 
spatched it,  and  packed  up  for  an  immediate  departure.  Their 
leader  then  briefly  repeated  the  instructions  of  the  preceding 
evening,  and  sent  six  of  their  number  away  on  their  allotted 
missions ; he  next  drew  out  from  his  well-filled  wardrobe  pack, 
which  had  been  brought  to  this  place  by  his  orders,  a light 
Indian  traveling  dress,  and  donned  it  in  place  of  the  English 
disguise-garments  he  had  been  wearing  on  his  tour  of  observa- 
tion among  the  whites.  And  thus  equipped  for  the  start,  he 
led  the  way  for  his  four  remaining  followers  into  the  forest, 
and  set  his  course  for  his  destination  beneath  the  lofty  Wa- 
chusett,  whose  looming  summit  even  there  was  seen  peering 
up,  for  their  land-mark,  just  over  the  long,  blue,  misty  line 
of  the  western  horizon. 

Instead,  however,  of  following  them,  as  one  after  another, 
with  ceaseless  tread,  they  silently  and  swiftly  threaded  the 
continuous  recesses  of  the  diversified  forest,  during  that  Iona- 

/ O O 

summer  day,  we  will  now  change  the  scene  to  the  mountain 
village  of  red  men,  which  circumstances  had  made  the  object 
of  their  forced  and  weary  march. 

On  a sunny  plateau,  at  the  foot  of  the  majestic  mountain 
we  have  named,  where  the  uniting  streams  of  crystal  waters 
come  dashing  down  from  the  precipitous  heights  above,  to 
form  the  extreme  sources  of  the  romantic  Xashua,  stood  the 
sixty  or  seventy  wigwams  which  constituted,  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  writing,  the  favorite  and  most  populous  village 
of  the  numerous  Nipmucks,  whose  whole  territory  embraced 
all,  and  more  than  all,  the  present  great  agricultural  county 
of  Worcester. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  in  question,  this  village  was 
swarming  with  an  extra  population  of  red  men,  who  had 
gathered,  and  were  still  fast  gathering  in  from  other  villages 
or  scattered  residences  in  the  country  round  about,  for  the 
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purpose  of  being  present,  evidently  on  some  unusual  occasion. 
On  an  open  and  well-smoothed  piece  of  ground,  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  village,  a score  of  men  were  busily  engaged  in 
erecting  a capacious  arbor-fashioned  structure,  nearly  sixty 
feet  long,  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  of  a height  corresponding  to 
the  width,  the  frame  work  of  which  was  formed  by  bending 
very  long,  slender  poles,  and  inserting  the  ends  in  the  ground 
at  equi-distant  spaces.  While  such  numbers  were  engaged  on 
the  spot,  an  equal  or  greater  number  were  employed  in  bring- 
ing from  the  surrounding  forest,  another  and  smaller  set  of 
poles  to  weave  in  laterally  for  ribs  to  the  structure,  together 
with  large  quantities  of  freshly  pealed  bark  boards  to  serve 
for  its  covering.  An  air  of  anxious  haste,  so  unusual  with 
the  red  men,  was  every  where  perceptible  among  the  company 
thus  employed,  who,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  working  with 
the  eager  alacrity  of  a community  of  beavers,  prompted  evi- 
dently by  their  wish  to  get  their  fabric  completed  before  dark, 
to  be  in  readiness  for  the  reception  of  some  great  assemblage 
then  expected  to  occur.  But  as  the  descending  sun  to  which 
for  the  last  hour,  they  had  thrown  many  an  anxious  glance 
while  plying  their  work,  now  sunk  behind  the  mountain,  and 
the  shades  of  evening  began  to  gather  over  the  long  reach  of 
spreading  forests  lying  beneath  them  on  the  east,  they  ap- 
peared to  see  that  the  idea  of  accomplishing'  their  task  that 
night  was  a hopeless  one.  They  gradually  relaxed  their 
efforts,  and  at  length  wholly  abandoned  the  work,  and  stood, 
some  looking  with  pride  on  the  result  of  their  labors,  some 
wandering  listlessly  around  the  grounds,  and  some  engaged  in 
conversation  about  the  arrival  which,  a messenger  had  the 
evening  previous  apprised  them,  might  about  this  hour  be  ex- 
pected. 

At  that  juncture,  a loud,  shrill,  long  drawn  sound  rose 
from  the  forest  below,  arousing  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of 
the  thronged  village  from  their  listlessness ) and  they  were  all 
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now  seen  hurrying  forward  with  excited  looks  to  join  the  central 
gathering  of  the  eager  expectants. 

“It  is  his  whistle!  Metacom  ! the  brave  Metacom  ! the 
G-reat  Sagamon  is  coming  l”  at  length  passed  rapidly  from 
mouth  to  mouth  • and  the  next  moment  the  wild  hurra  of 
savage  welcome  burst  from  five  hundred  voices,  ringing  merrily 
along  the  steep  sides  of  the  overhanging  mountain,  and  filling 
its  hundred  glades  and  glens  with  the  multiplying  echoes  of 
the  glad  acclamation. 

In  a short  time,  the  tall  and  noble  figure  of  the  Wampanoog 
chieftain,  now  garbed  in  his  richest  Indian  dress,  and  his 
person  decorated  with  his  most  imposing  regalia,  emerged 
into  view,  and  followed  by  his  four  attendant  warriors,  slowly 
advanced  within  thirty  yards  of  the  long  line  of  admiring 
people,  who  had  been  drawn  up  to  receive  him ; when  he  was 
again  greeted  with  another  loud  and  prolonged  shout  by  way 
of  welcoming  his  arrival.  With  a low  and  graceful  bow,  he 
acknowledged  the  courtesy,  and  then  put  himself  under  the 
lead  of  the  four  Nipmuck  sachems,  who  now  advanced  to 
conduct  him  to  the  lodge  which  had  been  appropriately  fitted 
up  for  his  reception. 

The  summer’s  sun  had  again  culminated,  and  was  again 
slowly  sinking  towards  the  western  horizon.  On  the  topmost 
cliff  of  the  towering  Wachusett,  sat  alone  and  in  moody  si- 
lence, the  proud  chief  of  the  Wampanoogs.  He  had,  after 
his  arrival  the  preceding  evening,  partaken  the  bountiful  re- 
past brought  for  him  and  his  warriors,  smoked  the  pipe  of 
peace  with  the  sachems  who  had  called  at  his  lodge,  enjoyed 
his  night’s  repose,  and  again  invigorated  himself  with  a morn- 
ing repast ) but  with  a policy  which  probably  many  another 
public  speaker  has  adopted,  he  declined  mingling  with  the 
people,  lest  the  effort  he  was  intending  to  make  before  them 
in  public,  should  be  weakened  by  the  familiarity.  And  as 
the  new  council  lodge,  which  had,  the  day  before,  been  begun 
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in  special  honor  of  the  occasion,  could  not  be  finished  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  builders  much  before  night,  he  had  given 
notice  that  he  would  defer  his  speech  until  evening;  and  he 
had  then  betaken  himself  alone  to  the  woods,  to  pass  the  day 
in  solitary  reflection,  or  perhaps  in  nerving  himself  with  the 
war-spirit,  which  it  was  his  aim  to  infuse  into  the  bosoms  of 
the  people  he  had  come  to  address  and  enlist  in  his  cause. 
But  whither  should  his  uncertain  steps  now  be  directed  ? Ac- 
cording to  a very  natural  superstition  of  the  Indians,  who, 
more  than  any  people  on  earth,  perhaps,  are  prone 

“ To  look  through  nature  up  to  nature’s  God,” 

the  mountain  tops  are  peculiarly  the  dwellings  of  the  spirits; 
there  are  the  most  auspicious  places  for  gaining  the  ear  of  the 
great  or  ruling  spirit  of  all ; and,  consequently,  that  whatever 
of  high  resolve  may  be  made  there,  will,  if  not  directly 
prompted  by  him,  at  least  be  more  likely  to  receive  his  sanc- 
tion and  blessing.  He  had  therefore  climbed  the  highest  peak 
of  this  bold  and  majestic  mountain,  and,  hour  after  hour,  had 
been  sitting ‘on  the  highest  rock  of  its  commanding  summit, 
with  his  grieved  spirit  brooding  over  the  wrongs  of  the  past, 
and  his  teeming  mind  revolving  the  projects  of  the  future. 

But  he  now  rose  to  his  feet,  and,  with  his  rifle  and  toma- 
hawk lying  carelessly  at  his  side,  pensively  ran  his  eye  over 
the  magnificent  panorama  which  the  place  everywhere  pre- 
sented to  his  wandering  vision — on  the  east,  in  the  thousand 
woody  hills,  with  sparkling  lakelets  interspersed,  stretching 
away  in  lessening  perspective,  till  they  melted  into  the  misty 
light  of  the  distant  ocean— on  the  south  and  west,  in  the 
dotted  landscape  of  solitary  hills  and  interwoven  ridges  of 
mountain  elevations,  more  conspicuously  represented  in  the 
gray,  bald  Mount  Holyoke,  and  the  more  distant  and  lofty 
Saddle-back,  with  the  bright  Connecticut  occasionally  gleam- 
ing up  through  the  mountain  gorges  between  them,  like  a 
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silver  tliread  in  a dark  embroidery ; and  finally,  on  the  north, 
in  the  nearer  form  of  the  bold  Monadnock,  standing  like  a 
solitary  sentinel  of  an  advanced  guard,  to  guide  the  vision  to 
the  shining  pinnacles  of  the  far  off  White  Mountains,  lifting 
their  majestic  heads  from  the  azure  depths  of  the  encircling 
horizon. 

It  was  evidently,  however,  not  on  the  magnificent  scenery 
that  his  thoughts  were  now  intent.  His  wandering  eye,  in 
sweeping  the  horizon,  has  lighted  on  the  habitations  of  the 
white  men.  He  everywhere  catches  glimpses  of  their  solitary 
openings  in  the  wilderness,  marking  the  front  lines  of  the  en- 
croaching army.  In  the  rear  of  these,  he  notes  their  smiling 
villages,  with  their  tall  church-spires  shooting  upward,  giv- 
ing certain  indication  of  the  increasing  thrift  and  growing  num- 
bers of  the  invaders  thickly  crowding  on  behind,  to  seize  upon 
the  domains  of  the  retiring  red  men.  He  turns  to  the  south, 
but  only  to  be  greeted  by  the  same  painfully  significant  indica- 
tions; for  relief,  he  turns  to  the  west ; but  as  his  eye  follows  up 
the  broad  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  his  vision  is  there  also  met 
with  the  no  less  saddening  prefigurations  of  destiny,  which  he 
sees  in  the  white  settlements,  fast  spreading  themselves  along 
up  the  fertile  banks  of  that  favorite  river  of  his  red  brethren 
in  the  west.  He  again  turns  back  to  the  east,  and  once  more 
mournfully  traces  round  the  encircling  line  of  civilization, 
which  now,  to  his  alarmed  imagination,  begins  to  assume  the 
form  of  a monster  white  serpent,  enclosing  the  whole  wilder- 
ness home  of  his  people  with  its  vast,  terrible  coil,  and  draw- 
ing its  fast  contracting  folds  closer  and  closer  on  the  victims 
of  the  hideous  embrace.  He  sudddenly  pauses  and  recoils. 
His  eye  becomes  troubled,  and  his  cheek  pales;  for  in  these 
demonstrations  of  the  steady  march  of  the  white  man’s  thrift 
and  power,  he  instinctively  reads  the  doom  of  his  own  people. 
Mark  the  gathering  conflict  of  his  perturbed  and  wrestling 
spirit  ! His  mind  quickly  turns  back  on  the  long  line  of  the 
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countless  generations  of  his  ancestors,  who  have  successively 
lived  and  passed  away,  the  undisputed  tenants  of  all  these 
broad  primeval  forests, 

“Are  not,”  with  gloomy  pride  he  exclaims — “are  not  the 
big  trees  standing  on  the  graves  of  my  fathers?  Has  not  the 
Great  Spirit  whitened  these  hills  with  a thousand  returning 
snows,  to  thicken  the  coat  of  the  beaver  to  clothe,  and  bring 
the  moose  to  feed,  my  people?  Who,  then,  are  these  coming 
over  the  great  waters  to  seize,  with  robber  hands,  our  rightful 
possessions,  destroy  our  hunting  grounds  to  make  them  fields 
where,  with  scoff  and  jeer,  they  shall  plough  over  the  sacred 
bones  of  our  dead  warriors,  and  finally  to  drive  us,  like  timid 
deer,  beyond  the  mountains  of  the  setting  sun? 

“Oh,  Manitou!”  he  cries,  in  the  anguish  of  his  feelings, 
and  with  arms  thrown  wildly  above,  as  if  for  aid  to  shut  out 
the  unwelcome  picture  of  coming  destiny  which  had  thus 
come,  like  a baleful  shadow,  over  his  maddened  soul — “ Oh, 
Manitou ! is  this,  indeed,  thy  decree  ? Is  this  thy  love  and 
justice  to  the  poor  red  man  ? I will  not  believe  it ! My  eye 
shall  be  shut  against  the  fearful  vision.  My  ear  shall  be 
stopped  against  the  lying  voice.  It  was  not  thou  who  said  it ! 
It  was  the  white  man’s  God  that  was  mocking  me.  No  ! no  ! 
good  Manitou,  it  is  none  of  thy  work.  Thou  art  the  great 
friend  and  protector  of  the  red  man  ! I was  wrong  to  doubt 
thee.  I see  it  now,”  he  continues,  as  his  faith  begins  to  shape 
itself  to  the  current  of  his  wishes,  and  he  feels  that  kindling 
glow  in  his  bosom  which  the  Indian  ever  interprets  as  the 
promptings  of  a propitious  spirit,  and  to  which  his  fancy  now 
o-ave  voice  in  the  visible  omens  of  nature — “ I see  it  now  in 

o 

this  small  bush,  which  thy  wind  has  just  bent  forward  towards 
my  hand,  that  I might  thus  wrench  it  up  from  the  earth 
before  it  grew  strong  in  the  ground  and  its  branches  spread 
to  cover  the  whole  land.  I hear  it  in  the  roar  of  the  moun- 
tain waters,  that  comes  in  anger  on  my  ear  because  the  war- 
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riors  are  not  ready  for  the  fight.  I hear  it  in  the  sharp  screech 
of  yon  soaring  eagle,  the  totem  bird  of  my  tribe,  whose  cry 
sounds  vengeance  to  the  white  enemy.  I hear  it  in  the  winds, 
that  murmur  their  rebuke  for  our  coldness  and  loitering  in 
the  war-path.  T see  it  in  the  sun,  that  looks  down  with  a sad 
and  bitter  smile  upon  the  red  men  every  where  lying  idle  in 
the  wigwam,  when  dangerous  animals  are  gathering  around  to 
destroy  them.  I hear  it,  I see  it,  in  every  thing — all  speaking 
thy  voice,  and  showing  thy  will,  that  we  make  war  on  the  pale- 
faced  aggressors  till  the  last  one  is  driven  into  the  sea,  and 
the  red  men  again  become  the  lords  of  the  country.”  He 
ceases,  but  his  quivering  muscles  and  flashing  eye  speak  the 
determined  purpose  of  his  heart;  and  grasping  his  rifle  and 
tomahawk,  he  rapidly  makes  his  way  down  the  mountain,  now 
fully  nerved  to  act  his  part  in  the  gathered  council  of  warriors 
awaiting  his  presence  below. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  once  more  fast  gathering  over 
this  mountain  home  of  the  red  men,  and  the  bright  stars  were 
beginning  to  twinkle  down  through  the  branchy  tree-tops  of 
the  deeply  foliaged  forest.  The  new  and  unusually  capacious 
council  lodge — now  finished  and  appropriately  ornamented 
with  all  the  emblematic  devices  of  savage  ingenuity,  among 
which  the  stuffed  eagle,  the  totem  badge  of  the  Wampanoogs, 
was,  in  compliment  to  that  tribe,  conspicuously  suspended  from 
the  ceiling — the  new  lodge  was  filled  with  the  flower  of  the 
Nipmuck  warriors,  awaiting  in  silence  the  promised  appearance 
of  their  illustrious  visitor.  At  length,  a commotion  outside 
the  thronged  building  betokened  his  approach;  and  the  war- 
riors quickly  arranged  themselves  on  either  side  of  the  long 
room,  leaving  a clear  avenue  through  the  centre  to  a sort  of 
block-work  platform,  raised  at  the  further  end  for  a stand  for 
the  orator  of  the  evening.  Presently  the  distinguished  guest, 
now  splendidly  attired  for  the  occasion,  made  his  appearance 
at  the  entrance,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  the  oldest  sachem 
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of  the  place,  marched  proudly  up  the  well-smoothed  avenue, 
and  lightly  mounted  the  platform.  For  a full  minute  he  sur- 
veyed the  hushed  and  expectant  assemblage  in  silence.  He 
then,  in  low  but  clear  and  musical  accents,  entered  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  white  settlements,  since  the  first  feeble  and  sup- 
pliant bands  made  their  appearance  and  humbly  craved  of  the 
red  possessors  a small  lodgment  on  these  shores.  He  skillfully 
demonstrated  that  every  village,  hamlet,  or  dwelling  they  had 
erected,  and  every  acre  of  land  they  had  cleared,  had  been  at 
the  expense  of  the  best  interests  of  the  red  men.  He  showed 
that  just  in  proportion  to  their  growth,  in  every  step  of  their 
progress,  from  their  little  beginning  up  to  their  present  great- 
ness, their  arrogance  had  increased;  and  that  their  settled, 
though  at  first  carefully  concealed,  intention  to  dispossess  and 
drive  off  all  the  original  owners  of  the  land,  had  every  where 
been  betrayed  in  deeds  which  stamped  their  fair  professions  as 
things  of  cunning  and  falsehood.  With  these  facts  staring 
them  in  the  face,  then,  he  asked  who  could  be  so  blind  as  not 
to  see  that  the  artful  aggressors  were  only  waiting  for  a little 
more  increase  of  their  number  and  power,  to  drive  back  every 
tribe  of  the  east  from  their  time-honored  homes  and  the  sacred 
graves  of  their  fathers,  to  lands  already  occupied  by  other 
tribes,  where  they  could  find  no  permanent  homes,  and,  if 
they  were  received  at  all,  it  would  only  be  to  starve  and  die 
for  want  of  game  to  support  the  doubled  population  ? He  then 
drew  a vivid  picture  of  the  insults  and  injuries  which,  from 
time  to  time,  had  been  heaped  upon  himself  and  his  tribe  by 
the  Plymouth  colony,  up  to  their  last  great  outrage,  so  vun- 
blushingly  exhibited,  in  seizing  and  hanging  up  with  ropes, 
as  they  would  so  many  of  their  thieving  dogs,  the  best  of 
those  who  bore  the  proud  name  of  Wampanoog. 

From  the  sad  story  of  his  own  wrongs  he  passed  to  those 
of  the  long  suffering  tribe  he  was  addressing.  He  reminded 
them  in  moving  terms  how  often  and  shamefully  they  had 
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been  cheated  and  overreached  in  trade ; how,  under  one  pre- 
tence or  another,  they  had  been  crowded  from  their  best 
lands,  and  driven  back  to  the  mountains  ; how  large  numbers 
of  their  tribe  had  been  inveigled,  under  promise  of  protection 
and  friendship,  to  settle  near  the  whites,  and  become  converts 
to  their  religion  ; and  he  then  related  his  late  discoveries  of 
the  treachery  of  the  Massachusetts  colonists  ; what  he  had 
seen  of  their  preparations  for  war ; how,  in  proof  of  the  fact, 
he  had  seen  them,  as  the  first  step  in  carrying  out  their  hos- 
tile intentions,  seizing  upon  and  making  prisoners  of  these 
very  praying  Indians,  and  he  concluded  this  part  of  his  sub- 
ject by  asking  his  auditors  if  these  praying  Indians,  for  whom 
so  much  friendship  had  been  professed,  were  thus  treated,  what 
they  supposed  was  in  store  for  the  rest  of  them  V 7 

The  universal  burst  of  indignant  denunciation  which  from 
all  parts  of  the  swarthy  assemblage,  followed  this  ad  hominem 
question,  told  the  gratified  speaker  how  well  his  remarks  had 
counted;  and  after  the  commotion  had  subsided,  he  proceeded 
next  to  relate  to  the  excited  throng  his  day-dream  on  the 
mountain,  which  his  glowing  eloquence,  building  on  the 
ground-work  of  their  peculiar  superstitions,  readily  impressed 
on  their  willing  minds  as  an  undoubted  revelation  of  the 
Great  Spirit  to  his  red  children,  in  this  their  hour  of  danger. 
He  pictured  to  them  in  vivid  colors,  his  vision  of  a huge  white 
serpent  coming  up  from  the  sea,  and  gathering  with  its 
mighty  coil,  stretched  all  round  from  the  north  to  the  west, 
the  devoted  red  men  within  its  fatal  grasp — then  his  agonized 
cry  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  assistance  to  escape  from  the 
threatened  doom,  and  finally,  the  responsive  command  that 
came  to  him  in  the  winds,  that  moaned  reproachfully  over  the 
mountain — in  the  frowning  sky — in  the  angry  sound  of  the 
distant  water  falls,  and  in  the  fierce  scream  of  the  war  eagle 
above  his  head,  all  bidding  him  arouse  from  his  fatal  lethargy, 
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and  go  forth  with  his  warriors  to  destroy  or  drive  the  monster 
from  the  land  before  it  should  be  forever  too  late. 

“ It  was  the ’command  of  the  red  man’s  God/’  he  added,  in 
tones  that  swelled  up  like  the  ringing  notes  of  the  bugle, 
sounding  the  charge  to  battle.  “ Metacom  bowed  in  submis- 
sion to  the  high  behest.  His  vow  went  up  to  the  Great  Ma- 
nitou  to  execute  the  bidden  vengeance  on  the  mustering  foes 
of  his  red  children.  Metacom’s  heart  is  now  strong.  His 
arm  is  nerved  for  the  great  struggle.  He  will  soon  go  forth 
on  the  war-path  with  his  brave  Wampanoogs.  But  shall  he 
go  alone?  Will  the  other  tribes  stand  idly  by,  and  with 
folded  hands  look  coldly  on  to  see  him  fight  their  battles  and 
his  own,  and  lift  not  a hatchet  in  the  common  cause  ? — see  him 
struggle,  and  fight,  and  die  for  their  rights,  and  they  them- 
selves shy  away  like  a flock  of  frightened  squaws  from  the 
conflict  ? What  say  the  brave  Nipmuck  warriors  to  a charge 
like  this  ? Will  they , too,  be  found  loth  and  laggard  when 
the  great  day  of  vengeance  arrives  ? Will  they,  too,  turn 
themselves  into  weak,  trembling  women,  and  hold  their  hands 
to  their  ears  when  the  war  cry  of  their  red  brothers  is  ringing 
around  their  green  hills,  and  calling  them  to  the  rescue  ?” 

“ No  ! no  ! no  !”  rose  in  one  wild,  universal  shout  of  repro- 
bation of  the  degrading  thought  from  every  young  warrior  of 
the  agitated  throng,  which,  by  this  time,  was  swaying  and 
surging  under  the  power  of  these  maddening  appeals,  like  the 
storm-lashed  billows  of  the  ocean.  “No,  no;  the  Nipmuck 
warriors  shall  be  found  neither  coward  nor  laggard  on  that 
great  day,  but  stand  by  the  side  of  the  Wampanoog  brave, 
and  keep  pace  with  him  in  the  race  of  the  battle.” 

The  chief  looked  around  on  the  workings  of  the  tempest  he 
had  raised  with  a grim  smile  of  satisfaction.  He  saw  that  the 
auspicious  moment  to  avail  himself  of  the  fruits  of  his  effort 
had  arrived,  and  that  from  words,  it  was  time  to  proceed  to 
11 
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that  binding,  emblematic  action  from  which  no  true  Indian 
ever  thinks  of  receding. 

He  therefore  descended  from  his  stand,  and  slowly  march- 
ing down  the  open  space  to  the  spot  where  the  four  sachems 
of  the  tribe  were  seated,  paused  a moment  before  them  with 
reverent  air  ) and  then  drawing  his  painted  blood-red  hatchet 
from  his  belt,  cast  it  down  at  their  feet ; when  receding  a 
step,  he  stood  calmly,  but  with  a look  of  proud  confidence, 
awaiting  in  silence  the  result. 

But  these  elderly  personages,  less  carried  away  by  the  fiery 
eloquence  of  the  speaker  than  the  younger  portion  of  their 
tribe,  and  deeply  sensible  of  the  responsibility  they  should 
incur  by  the  action  to  which  they  had  thus  been  challenged, 
for  the  first  few  moments  sat  mute  and  motionless,  demurely 
looking  down  on  the  ground  beneath  their  feet. 

A murmur  of  displeasure  ran  through  the  crowd  at  this 
unexpected  manifestation  of  doubting  or  indifference  ) and  the 
sachems,  evidently  disturbed  by  the  expression,  began  to  glance 
uneasily  around  them.  But  still  they  moved  not  from  their 
seats  ; and  for  another  full  minute  sat  doubtful  and  hesitating, 
when  another  and  far  more  significant  burst  of  displeasure 
rose  from  every  part  of  the  room,  and  brought  them  to  their  feet. 

With  a quick  glance  over  the  crowd,  which  seemed  to  say, 
we  take  this  as  a vote  of  instruction,  but  on  you  be  the  re- 
sponsibility, they  together  leaped  forward,  grasped  the  red 
emblem  of  war  and  alliance  ; and  each  with  a hand  on  a part 
of  it,  held  it  up  to  the  crowd,  who  now  sent  up  a shout  in 
confirmation  of  the  act,  that  shook  the  startled  wilderness  for 
miles  around  them. 

“ A war  dance  ! a war  dance  shouted  the  exulting  chief- 
tain, himself  leading  off  with  fiercely  chanted  war  song,  while 
the  customary  chorus  rose  wild  and  loud  from  every  mouth 
of  that  dark  assemblage. 

After  Metacom  had  danced  awhile  alone,  first  one,  then 
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another,  and  then  yet  others  fell  into  the  area  kept  open  for 
the  performance,  till  the  whole  mass,  with  their  flourished 
knives,  tomahawks,  and  war  clubs,  and  with  yells  and  war- 
whoops  intermingled  in  the  chorus,  were  involved  in  the 
frightful  mazes  of  that  ominous  exhibition  of  the  wilds, 
which  has  so  long  been  known  as  the  certain  precursor  of 
blood  and  desolation  to  the  hearths  and  homes  of  the  white  men. 

Thus  had  the  great  chief  triumphed — thus  succeeded  in 
making  this  numerous  tribe  so  firmly  and  immovably  his  allies 
in  the  coming  war,  that  when,  a short  time  after,  the  Massa- 
chusetts commissioners  came  to  enlist  them  against  the  Wam- 
panoogs,  or  at  least  to  secure  their  neutrality,  these  over- 
confident messengers  of  peace  were  met  with  surly  silence, 
and,  on  a subsequent  misjudged  attempt,  with  a shower  of  bul- 
lets that  laid  eight  of  their  escort  dead  on  the  earth. 

But  this  was  but  a specimen  triumph  of  this  sagacious  and 
powerful  chieftain, — the  first  in  the  series  of  moral  victories, 
which,  while  passing  from  tribe  to  tribe,  with  a celerity  and 
boldness  never  before  witnessed,  he  achieved  over  the  minds  of  a 
divided  and  hitherto  often  mutually  hostile  race,  in  bringing 
them  into  league  with  himself  to  be  ready  to  meet  the  anticipa- 
ted crisis.  And  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  that,  had  he  been 
allowed  six  months  longer  to  consummate  his  plans,  as  he  had  in- 
tended and  hoped,  he  would  have  had  the  pleasure  of  beholding 
nearly  every  tribe,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  great  lakes,  united  in 
one  great  and  irresistible  confederacy,  as  the  fruit  of  his  gigantic 
plans  and  untiring  exertions  in  maturing  them.  But,  to  his 
unspeakable  grief  and  disappointment,  he  was  suddenly  cut 
short  in  the  full  tide  of  his  successful  career  in  this  important 
part  of  his  great  scheme,  by  the  unexpected  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  whites  and  his  impatient  Wampanoogs  on 
the  immediate  borders  of  his  own  domain,  which  called  him  at 
once  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  which,  also,  now  calls  us  there 
to  note  the  events  which  belong  to  another  part  of  our  story. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

“Ah  ! who  could  deem  that  foot  of  Indian  crew 
Was  near  ? — yet  there,  with  lust  of  murderous  deeds, 

Gleam’d  like  a basilisk,  from  woods  in  view, 

The  ambush’d  foeman’s  eye, — his  volley  speeds.” 

Campbell’s  Gertrude  op  Wyoming. 

(c  0 Madian  ! Madian  ! — What  dark  fate  has  befallen  my 
loved  and  beautiful  Madian  V’ 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  half  distracted  Yane  Willis,  as  he 
turned  in  despair  from  his  fruitless  search  to  discover  the  re- 
treat, or  fate  of  the  persecuted  maiden,  whose  mysterious  dis- 
appearance was  mentioned  at  the  close  of  a former  chapter. 

We  parted  with  Willis,  it  will  be  recollected,  in  conversation 
with  the  rough-and-ready  Captain  Mosely,  on  the  banks  of 
Charles’  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  where  they  both  ap- 
peared to  be  present  to  witness  the  embarkation  of  the  praying 
Indians.  As  he  was  retiring  from  that  scene,  he  was,  for  the 
first  time,  apprised  by  a friend,  who  had  come  from  Plymouth, 
of  the  disappearance,  or  rather  reported  elopement  of  Miss 
Southworth.  As  might  be  expected,  he  was  surprised,  but 
in  no  way  alarmed  at  the  unexpected  news.  For,  though  he 
but  imperfectly  knew  the  circumstances  by  which  she  was 
surrounded,  he  yet  was  well  aware  that  Deacon  Mudgridge 
and  his  hopeful  nephew  were  using  their  united  exertions  to 
force  or  inveigle  her  into  a matrimonial  alliance  with  the  lat- 
ter.  And  he  thought  it  quite  probable  that  to  avoid  their 
persecuting  importunities,  she  had  privately  left  her  home  for 
a short  residence  in  the  family  of  her  relative  in  Boston,  where, 
he  secretly  congratulated  himself,  he  should  now  have  the 
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pleasure  of  seeing  her,  before  bis  return  to  the  other  colony, 
for  which  he  was  then  already  on  the  point  of  starting.  Get- 
ting clear  of  his  bantering  friend,  therefore,  as  soon  as  he 
could  decently  do  so,  he  hurried  into  the  city,  and  after  a little 
excusable  attention  to  his  toilet,  at  once  repaired  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Madian’s  kinsfolk,  where  he  confidently  expected  he 
should  find,  and,  he  hoped,  agreeably  surprise  her. 

But  when  he  had  arrived  there,  and  questioned  the  family, 
he  found,  to  his  great  disappointment,  that  she  was  not  there, — 
had  not  been  there,  and  that  nothing  had  been  heard  from  her, 
nor  of  her,  for  several  months,  by  any  of  the  family.  He  felt 
deeply  perplexed  at  the  strange  circumstance.  He  could  not 
comprehend  nor  account  for  it.  And  the  more  he  reflected, 
the  more  did  his  doubts  and  perplexities  become  mingled  with 
apprehensions,  that  something  very  unusual,  to  say  the  least, 
must  have  befallen  her.  He  prudently,  however,  kept  his 
uneasiness  and  misgivings  to  himself,  and  contenting  himself 
with  the  mere  expressions  of  regret  and  surprise  at  not  find- 
ing Miss  Southworth  here  with  her  relatives,  he  soon  withdrew 
from  the  house  and  hurried  back  to  his  lodgings;  when,  ma- 
king the  few  preparations  which  were  only  necessary,  he  an- 
nounced his  departure,  mounted  his  horse,  and  within  one 
hour,  though  it  was  then  bed  time,  was  far  on  his  nightly 
journey  to  Plymouth. 

Arriving  the  next  morning  at  the  house  of  an  intimate 
friend,  of  the  name  of  Noel,  who  was  a member  of  his  pros- 
pective company,  and  who  resided  in  the  town  next  north- 
wardly of  the  one  to  which  he  was  destined,  he  there  stopped 
to  refresh  and  rest  himself  and  his  over-ridden  horse,  till  eve- 
ning ; when  he  rode  into  Plymouth,  and  repaired  at  once  to 
the  Southworth  mansion,  where,  he  felt  confident,  he  should 
be  kindly  received  by  the  old  domestics,  and  where  he  believed 
he  could  not  fail  to  learn  something  which  would  enable  him 
at  least  to  form  some  probable  conjecture  on  the  subject 
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which  was  so  deeply  engrossing  his  solicitude.  And  so  far  as 
regarded  his  reception  there,  he  had  reckoned  rightly.  Taffy 
and  his  wife  were  overjoyed  to  see  him ) for,  from  the  want 
of  any  better  solution  of  the  mystery,  having  fallen  in  with 
the  prevalent  opinion  that  their  young  mistress  had  privately 
left,  after  they  had  retired  at  night,  and  gone  off  with  Willis, 
whom  they  believed  to  be  her  accepted  lover,  they  were  look- 
ing to  him  for  the  very  information  he  was  hoping  to  obtain 
from  them , respecting  her  otherwise  wholly  unaccountable 
absence.  And  when  he  informed  them  that  he  had  neither 
seen  her,  nor  heard  from  her,  since  he  parted  with  her  at 
that  house,  nearly  a fortnight  before,  they  heard  him  at  first 
with  incredulity,  and,  at  last,  with  astonishment  and  dismay ) 
becoming  in  their  turn,  also,  deeply  concerned  for  her  safety. 
But  they  could  tell  him  nothing  satisfactory  in  regard  to  her 
unexpected  flight,  except  to  express  their  decided  opinion, 
that  it  was  caused  by  the  despicable  course  which  Deacon 
Mudgridge  had  pursued  to  force  her  into  an  abhorred  union  ) 
and  which  they  then  proceeded  to  relate  to  the  excited  and 
indignant  lover,  in  all  its  disgusting  and  contemptible  parti- 
culars, including  his  last  high  handed  act  of  causing  a legal 
notice  of  her  marriage  with  the  thrice  rejected  lover,  to  be 
proclaimed  in  the  church,  the  appointing  of  a time  for  the 
ceremony,  and  lastly  their  plot  to  dispose  of  the  accepted 
lover  by  banishing  him  for  a Quaker,  the  first  time  he  should 
make  his  appearance. 

, The  last  intimation  concerning  the  designs  of  the  conspira- 
tors on  himself,  Willis  treated  with  open  derision  and  defi- 
ance ) but  on  all  the  rest,  he  felt  too  deeply  exasperated  and 
alarmed  to  make  it  prudent  for  him  to  attempt  to  give  any 
expression  to  the  emotions  of  his  laboring  bosom.  And  hav- 
ing gained  all  the  information  he  could  expect  from  the 
warmly  sympathizing  Taffy  and  his  wife,  he  cautioned  them 
against  disclosing  to  any  one  the  fact  of  his  visit  here,  and 
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assured  them  that  he  would  know  no  rest  until  he  had  found 
their  mistress,  or  ascertained  her  fate,  he  took  his  leave  of  the 
anxious  old  couple,  and,  mounting  his  horse,  rode  slowly  and 
thoughtfully  back  to  the  residence  of  his  friend,  which  he 
now  concluded  to  make  his  headquarters  for  the  further 
investigation,  which  he  was  now  sternly  determined  to  pur- 
sue. 

After  anxiously  pondering  the  whole  subject,  and  carefully 
weighing  all  the  circumstances  which  he  thought  could  have 
any  connection  with  Madian’s  disappearance,  he  at  length 
reached  the  conclusion,  that  one  of  three  things  only,  could 
have  befallen  her  Either  Deacon  Mudgridge  or  some  of  his 
minions  had  abducted  her,  and  conveyed  her  to  some  place 
where  they  could  control  her,  or  she.  driven  to  desperation 
by  her  persecutions,  had  committed  suicide  j or  finally,  that,  in 
attempting  to  make  her  way  to  the  house  of  some  friend  out 
of  town,  she  had  been  seized  by  the  Indians  and  carried  away 
to  some  of  their  distant  villages  to  be  kept  for  ransom,  or  an 
hostage,  in  anticipation  of  approaching  hostilities. 

From  what  Willis  already  knew  of  the  despicable  schemings 
of  Deacon  Mudgridge,  he  felt  strongly  inclined  to  look  upon 
the  first  of  these  suppositions  as  the  true  one  ; and  he  resolved 
to  contrive  some  means  for  forming  a definite  opinion  on  this 
part  of  the  subject.  But  he  readily  saw,  that  he,  himself, 
under  the  circumstances,  would  not  be  the  right  man  to  suc- 
ceed in  drawing  anything  reliable  from  the  Deacon,  or  any  of 
his  servile  clique,  and  he  therefore  determined  to  depute  an- 
other to  perform  this  service.  Accordingly,  the  next  morn- 
ing, he  laid  the  whole  case  before  his  friend  Noel,  who  was  a 
shrewd,  trusty  man,  and  who,  deeply  sympathizing  in  his  anx- 
ieties, readily  undertook  the  task,  and  went  off  immediately 
to  Plymouth  with  that  object,  leaving  Willis  to  take  a tour  of 
inspection  round  all  the  ponds  in  that  town  or  vicinity  which 
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would  be  likely  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  suicide  by 
drowning. 

At  night  they  both  returned,  and  sat  down  to  make  their 
mutual  reports,  and  compare  notes  made  in  the  different  fields 
of  observation. 

“ Well,  Noel,”  said  the  impatient  Willis,  as  soon  as  they 
were  alone,  “my  day’s  work  has  resulted  in  no  discoveries ; 
must  your  report  be  as  empty  ?” 

“ -Nofc  finite.  Though  I have  discovered  no  clue  to  the  girl’s 
whereabouts,  I have  yet  been  able  to  satisfy  myself,  at  least, 
on  the  point  you  wished  me  to  investigate.” 

“ A hat  in  relation  to  the  agency  of  the  Mudgridge  com- 
bination in  her  disappearance?” 

“les — any  immediate  agency;  for  I am  fully  satisfied 
that  none  of  them  know  any  more  what  has  become  of  her 
than  yourself.” 

‘ How  have  you  ascertained  this,  Noel  ?” 

“ In  a d°zen  ways.  Not  from  the  saintly  Deacon  himself,  it 
is  true  — for  he  keeps  himself  pretty  close  these  days,  they 
say  but  from  his  understrappers,  and  the  news-mongers  of 
the  town,  with  some  of  whom  I was  well  acquainted,  and  with 
all  of  whom  I contrived,  on  one  pretence  or  another,  to  have 
during  the  day  a conversation  on  the  matter  in  question.” 

“And  the  result  of  all  was — ?” 

11  result  of  all  was,  that  the  Deacon  and  his  nephew, 
and  all  they  can  influence,  are  death  on  you,  Yane  Willis; 
and  you  had  better  look  out,  for  you  are  a marked  man 
there.” 

“A  marked  man!  For  what  reason  ? ” 

“ For  snatching  the  game  from  their  hands;  for  there  is  no 
kind  of  doubt  but  they  really  believe  you  have  eloped  with 
her  and  gone  to  parts  unknown.” 

“Ah!  that  is  my  crime,  then?  I had  suspected  as  much. 
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And  if  the  Deacon  really  "believes  this,  as  you  say,  I suppose 
he  lays  the  defeat  of  his  darling  scheme  much  to  heart.” 

“ He  lays  something  to  heart,  evidently.  They  tell  strange 
stories  about  the  Deacon,  Willis.” 

“ Indeed  ! Why,  what  are  they?” 

“ Nothing  very  definite,  to  be  sure,  but  something,  after  all, 
which  affords  room  for  speculation.  They  all  seem  to  under- 
stand that  something  unusual  has  come  over  the  man;  and 
among  some,  there  are  mysterious  whispers  afloat,  to  the  effect 
that  he  has  recently  been  haunted  by  a ghost  or  an  evil  spirit, 
and  that  he  keeps  the  Shadow  to  watch  and  pray  with  him 
every  night.” 

“That,  friend  Noel,  if  true,  is  a strange  story — strange,  at 
all  events — perhaps  a significant  one.” 

“ I thought  so,  Willis ; and,  coupling  the  affair  with  some 
things  you  told  me  last  night,  I studied  upon  it  all  the  way 
home,  but  came  to  no  conclusion.  What  inference  do  you 
draw  from  the  circumstance  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  responded  the  other,  thoughtfully;  “I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  much  on  that  point  at  present.  But, 
taking  all  your  accounts  together,  they  have  removed  the  most 
maddening,  though  not  the  most  melancholy,  of  my  apprehen- 
sions— that  was,  that  the  Deacon  and  Sniffkin  had  somehow 
spirited  Miss  Southworth  away  to  some  place  where  they  sup- 
posed they  could  control  and  eventually  subdue  her  to  their 
purposes.  And  yet  it  will  throw  me  on  to  another  conclusion, 
which  any  but  a lover  would  probably  pronounce  more  alarm- 

• V 

mg- 

“ What  is  that — the  supposition  of  her  suicide  ? ” 

“No,  I was  not  thinking  of  that.  My  researches  have 
to-day  been  conducted  with  particular  reference  to  that  ques- 
tion. I have  skirted  every  body  of  water  within  five  miles 
of  Plymouth,  and  all  other  places  where  such  a deed  would  be 
likely  to  be  consummated.  But  I have  made  no  discoveries ; 
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and  besides,  on  recalling  the  firmness,  resolution,  and  other 
noble  traits  of  Madian’s  character,  I cannot  really  bring  my 
mind  to  the  revolting  conclusion  that  she  could  be  driven  to 
that  desperate  alternative.  I am  therefore  forced  to  adopt 
the  only  other  conclusion  that  I have  been  able  to  form 
respecting  this  mystery  of  mysteries.” 

“ And  that  is  what  I should'think  the  scarcely  more  probable 
one  of  her  abduction  by  the  Indians — is  it  not  ?” 

“ Yes,  Philip’s  tribe,  since  the  mad  and  unwarranted  ex- 
ecution of  their  brethren  at  Plymouth,  probably  consider 
themselves  in  a state  of  war  with  the  colonists.  And  this  act 
may  have  been  purposely  intended  to  provoke  the  whites,  as 
I suspect  is  their  plan,  to  take  the  first  step  in  open  hostil- 
ities.” 

“ It  may  have  been  so,  possibly.  But  where  could  they 
have  taken  her  ? Not  from  her  own  house,  certainly  ?” 

“No  ! She  must  have  thought  to  have  gone  to  the  house 
of  some  friend,  several  miles  off,  perhaps — and  on  foot,  so 
that  she  could  not  be  traced.” 

“ But  is  it  likely  she  would  have  gone  on  foot  ? She  could 
have  ordered  her  man  to  attend  her  on  horseback,  and  have 
trusted  him  with  her  secret,  could  she  not  ?” 

“ Why,  yes,  I should  suppose  so ; and  I am  free  to  admit 
that  this,  my  last  conclusion,  is  not  without  its  improbabilities; 
but  I can  reach  no  other.” 

“ How  do  you  know  but  what  she  did  reach  some  friend’s 
house,  and  is  still  privately  remaining  there  ?” 

“Because,  by  this  time,  she  would  have  found  means  to 
communicate  with  me,  or  her  trusty  domestics  at  home ; 
though  at  first,  till  the  Beacon  and  his  emissaries  had  given 
over  the  search,  she  might  think  it  best  to  leave  them  in 
ignorance,  so  that  neither  their  words  nor  manner,  when  ques- 
tioned, could  betray  any  knowledge  on  the  subject.  She  was 
acquainted  with  but  three  or  four  families  out  of  town — all 
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living  within  a circuit  of  ten  miles  ; and  Taffy  has  already 
been  to  every  one  of  them.” 

« Well,  Willis,  though  I still  cannot  help  doubting  whether 
you  have  even  now  hit  upon  the  true  version  of  the  affair,  yet, 
as  I can’t  at  present  offer  any  better  one,  I will  say  no  more, 
except  to  ask  what  movement  you  next  propose  to  make  by 
way  of  following  up  the  investigation  ?” 

“It  is  this — to  repair  to-morrow  morning  to  Indian  Pond, 
where  there  are  still  encamped  the  small  band  of  friendly 
Saconets,  whom,  as  I before  told  you,  I design  to  attach  to 
my  proposed  company,  to  be  employed  as  runners  and  scouts, 
in  case  we  are  called  into  service.  These  I will  put  in  pairs 
or  singly,  including  myself  in  the  arrangement,  on  all  the 
roads  and  by-paths  running  out  of  Plymouth,  to  search  every 
piece  of  woods  by  the  way-side,  several  miles  in  each  direction 
outward,  for  trails  or  other  indications,  where  evei  an  Indian 
would  think  of  making  g capture,  or  leading  a victim  out  into 
the  forest;  when,  if  any  such  capture  has  been  made,  we  can 
hardly  fail,  I think,  to  discover  the  trail  of  the  captors. 

“ And  supposing  you  do  discover  what  you  judge  to  be 
such  a trail,  Willis,  what  will  you  do  then  ?” 

“ Make  instant  preparations  to  follow  it  up.  And  follow 
it  I will  too,  Noel,  to  the  furthest  depths  of  the  wilderness, 
before  I stop  short  of  the  rescue.” 

To  those  who  can  appreciate  the  intense  anxieties  which  a 
gallant  and  resolute  young  lover  would  naturally  feel  under 
the  circumstances,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  tell  how  faith- 
fully and  untiringly  Willis,  with  the  efficient  aid  of  his 
keenly  observing  red  associates,  carried  out  the  next  day,  the 
plan  of  operations  which  he  had  so  sanguinely  marked  out  for 
himself.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  A little  before  sunset, 
having  himself  made  no  discoveries,  he  reluctantly  relinquished 
the  search,  which,  on  his  part,  had  been  wholly  fruitless,' and 
repaired  to  the  place  he  had  appointed  to  meet  his  Indian 
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scouts  at  sunset,  and  hear  the  reports  of  the  observations 
which  they  severally  might  have  made  through  the  day.  The 
spot  thus  designated  was  the  summit  of  a high  hill,  situated 
two  or  three  miles  westerly  of  Plymouth,  and  so-  elevated  as 
to  command  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country, 
including  that  village  and  all  the  roads  running  into  and  out 
of  it,  especially  the  great  throughfare  from  the  southwest 
which  ran  but  a short  distance  from  the  southern  base  of  the 
elevation. 

Punctual  to  their  appointment,  the  Indian  scouts,  from 
some  of  whom,  at  least,  Willis  still  hoped  to  hear  favorable 
tidings,  all  arrived  at  their  elevated  rendezvous  before  sun- 
set; when  one  after  another  they  related  to  their  anxious  em- 
ployer their  doings,  minutely  describing  the  routes  they  had 
taken,  and  the  manner  and  amount  of  their  observations  made 
on  each  through  the  day. 

By  way  of  enhancing  the  value  of  their  services,  some  of 
them,  indeed,  asserted  that  they  had  discovered  trails  in  cer- 
tain localities,  such  as  might  have  been  made  by  Indians  car- 
rying off  a captive.  But  all  their  representations  of  this  cha- 
racter, when  sifted  by  cross  examinations,  turned  out  to  be 
merely  some  very  inconclusive  circumstances,  amounting  in 
fact,  to  little  or  nothing  towards  indicating  an  abduction  of 
the  missing  maiden  or  affording  any  clue  to  her  fate. 

Disappointed,  sad,  and  now  this  last  hope  of  being  put  on 
the  track  of  Madian  having  thus  vanished,  more  than  ever 
perplexed  to  account  for  her  disappearance,  Willis  turned 
away  from  the  spot,  despondingly  murmuring  the  words  with 
which  the  present  chapter  was  commenced — 0,  Madian,  Ma- 
dian, Madian  ! What  dark  fate  has  befallen  my  loved  and 
beautiful  Madian  ?”  And  he  began  slowly  and  musingly  to 
descend  the  hill  on  his  way  back  to  the  place  from  which  he 
had  so  hopefully  started  out  that  morning. 

Before  he  had  proceeded  many  steps,  however,  his  eye  ac- 
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cidentally  fell  on  the  distant  harbor  and  its  indented  shores, 
stretching  far  away  on  either  side  of  the  village  j and  he  soon 
paused  and  stood  hesitating.  A new  thought  had  suddenly 
occurred  to  him.  Madian,  he  now  felt  satisfied,  could  not 
have  been  taken  away  on  the  land  side  of  the  village ; but 
might  she  not  have  been  seized  on  some  part  of  her  own 
lands,  and  taken  to  a boat  concealed  by  her  Indian  captors  for 
the  purpose,  in  some  of  the  coves  along  the  shore,  and  rowed 
off  by  them,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  to  some  point  of  land 
several  miles  to  the  south,  from  which  she  could  be  led  across 
the  country,  then  mostly  a wilderness,  to  some  of  King 
Philip’s  villages?  Yes.  Why  not?  It  was  in  effect  the 
same  hypothesis  for  the  solution  of  the  mystery  in  question, 
which  he  had  the  night  before  settled  down  upon,  as  the  only 
one  then  left  having  even  the  sanction  of  probability,  varied  only 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  abduction  had  been  effected.  It 
must  be  so  j and  the  thought  instantly  revived  the  dying 
hopes  of  his  bosom,  and  aroused  his  mind  to  its  wonted 
activity. 

Half-formed  schemes  for  a rescue  were  in  a moment  float- 
ing over  his  busy  brain  ) and  he  was  retracing  his  steps  to 
consult  his  Indian  friends  on  their  willingness  to  join  in  an 
excursion  into  Philip’s  territory,  when  his  eye  caught  sight 
of  an  object  which  instantly  riveted  attention.  It  was  a 
long  cloud  of  smoke  or  dust  arising  in  the  distance  along  the 
great  road  from  the  west.  An  exclamation  of  surprise  at 
once  brought  the  Indians  to  his  side,  when  they  all  hastened 
to  the  western  brow  of  the  hill,  and  fell  to  scanning  the  unu- 
sual spectacle,  which  they  soon  ascertained  to  be  a thick  cloud 
of  dust  raised  by  horsemen  making  their  way  with  all  possi- 
ble speed  along  the  road  to  Plymouth. 

Instantly  comprehending  that  the  men  must  be  the  heralds 
of  important  tidings,  which  they  appeared  to  be  proclaiming 
at  every  house  they  passed,  Willis,  followed  by  his  attend- 
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ants,  hurried  down  the  hill  towards  the  road  to  get  near 
enough  to  hail  them  as  they  came  by.  This  they  had  scarcely 
effected,  before  the  heralds,  covered  with  dust,  and  lashing 
their  foaming  horses  swept  along  the  road,  loudly  exclaim- 
ing 

“ To  arms  ! to  arms  I The  Indians  have  risen  ! Twenty 
men  have  been  shot  down  in  Swansey,  and  Relioboth  is  in 
flames 

The  impending  storm  had  indeed  burst  on  the  unprepared 
colony  in  all  the  peculiar  horrors  of  savage  warfare.  That 
day  had  been  the  one  on  which  the  general  fast,  named  in  a 
former  chapter,  had  been  appointed  at  the  village  of  Swansey, 
near  the  head  of  Narraganset  bay. 

As  the  people  were  coming  out  of  the  meeting  house,  they 
were  met  by  a volley  from  concealed  foes  that  brought  many 
to  the  ground,  while  others  scattered  and  ran  to  their  homes 
only  to  share  the  same  fate.  And  those  who  fled  out  of  the 
place  for  safety  were  soon  met  by  fugitives  from  other  towns, 
which  had  also  been  doomed  to  the  same  terrible  visitation. 
And  the  news,  flying  like  the  wind,  had,  almost  with  the 
hour,  thrown  all  the  southern  part  of  the  colony  into  a state 
of  the  wildest  commotion  and  alarm.  Runners  were  in- 
stantly dispatched  in  every  direction  to  spread  the  note  of 
warning  and  alarm,  and  the  fleetest  horses  put  in  requisition 
to  speed  to  the  court  of  Plymouth  for  military  assistance. 

“ It  has  come  then  at  last,”  said  Willis,  after  standing  a 
moment  mute  and  half  paralized,  under  the  first  effect  of  the 
startling  announcement  which  had  just  been  made — u sooner 
indeed  than  I really  expected,  but  not  sooner  than  I feared  ; 
and  the  blow  as  I predicted,  has  fallen  suddenly  and  without 
warning.  Heaven  only  knows  what  tidings  will  next  reach 
us  from  the  scenes  of  these  horrors.  Well,  every  man,  who  is 
a man,  will  have  but  one  path  to  pursue  in  a crisis  like  this. 
We  shall  soon  see  who  will  take  it.  For  myself  I shall  quickly 
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be  ready  to  do  my  part  towards  breasting  the  storm.  And 
love  as  well  as  duty  shall  now  be  my  incentive  to  action.” 

So  saying,  he  turned  to  his  Indian  followers,  who  had,  as 
readily  as  himself,  comprehended  all  that  had  occurred,  and 
in  a brief  and  pointed  address  told  them  all  his  arrangements 
for  forming  a company  of  rangers  for  the  war;  and  then  he 
made  known  his  wish  to  enlist  them  all,  and  as  many  more  as 
were  inclined  to  join  him,  to  serve  for  scouts,  runners,  or 
fighting  men,  as  circumstances  might  require,  and  to  be  re- 
warded according  to  their  faithfulness  and  the  value  of  their 
services.  As  he  expected,  they  all  promptly  responded  to 
his  appeal,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to  enter  upon  any 
duty  he  might  see  fit  to  assign  them.  Taking  them  at  their 
word  he  dispatched  them  immediately  to  all  the  different  in- 
dividuals, far  and  near,  about  the  colony,  who  had  given  him 
encouragement  of  joining  his  company,  to  request  them  to 
meet  him  with  the  least  possible  delay,  at  Noefs  farm  house, 
which  he  had  appointed  as  their  rendezvous.  And  so  little 
preparation  did  these  simple  and  hardy  men  of  the  forest  re- 
quire, that  within  half  an  hour,  every  one  of  them  had  dis- 
appeared on  their  respective  missions,  leaving  their  new  leader 
to  make  his  rapid  way  back  to  his  quarters,  at  the  hospitable 
abode  of  his  friend  and  coadjutor  in  the  enterprise  on  hand. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Men  of  the  north  ! look  up  ! 

There’s  tumult  in  your  sky, 

A troubled  glory  surging  out, 

Great  shadows  hurrying  by. 

Your  strength — where  is  it  now  ? 

Your  quivers — are  they  spent? 

Your  arrows  in  the  rust  of  death, 

Your  fathers’  bows  unbent. 

Men  of  the  north,  awake  ! 

Ye’re  call’d  to  from  the  deep  ; 

Trumpets  in  every  breeze — 

Yet  there  ye  lie  asleep. 

John  Neal. 

The  alarm  of  the  sudden  outbreak  of  the  savage  foe,  de- 
scribed in  the  last  chapter,  had  spread  over  the  country  with 
such  amazing  rapidity,  that  within  twelve  hours  from  the 
time  the  first  hostile  volley  was  poured  upon  the  unsuspect- 
ing victims  at  Swansey,  every  family  of  the  colonies,  both  of 
Plymouth  and  Massachusetts,  to  the  remotest  log-house  of 
their  frontiers,  was  in  possession  of  the  fearful  tidings,  with 
the  thousand  exaggerations  incident  to  such  occasions.  Al- 
though the  most  far  seeing  men  of  the  country,  and  especially 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  Indian  character,  had  repeat- 
edly warned  the  public  of  what  would  be  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  policy  of  government  towards  the  natives, 
particularly  that  of  the  court  of  Plymouth ; yet  for  all  that, 
the  news,  when  it  at  last  came,  as  predicted,  fell  like  a thun- 
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der  clap  upon  the  people,  filling  them  everywhere  with  the 
deepest  consternation  and  dismay. 

In  this  emergency,  Massachusetts,  notwithstanding  she  had 
severely  censured  the  court  of  Plymouth  for  a policy  towards 
the  Indians,  believed  to  be  calculated  to  involve  the  country 
in  an  unnecessary  war,  and  more  than  once  interposed  her 
peaceful  offices,  yet  now,  when  war  was  come,  acted  with 
promptitude  and  despatch.  The  governor  and  council  met  in 
the  night  immediately  after  the  news  of  the  outbreak  reached 
them  ) and  after  a short  and  exciting  debate  on  the  question, 
whether  they  should  send  their  commissioner  for  a further 
attempt  to  pacify  King  Philip,  or  troops  to  fight  him,  at 
length  concluded  to  do  both,  and  send  them  all  along  toge- 
ther, to  act  as  the  circumstances  might  require.  Accordingly, 
Captains  Henchman,  Mosely,  and  Prentiss,  were  sent  for ; 
when  Henchman  was  ordered  to  rally  out  his  company  of  re- 
gular infantry,  and  be  ready  to  march  early  in  the  morning, 
Mosely  to  follow  with  his  volunteers  as  soon  as  he  could  col- 
lect them,  and  Prentiss,  with  his  cavalry,  to  start  soon  enough 
in  the  day  to  overtake  the  rest  by  the  time  they  should  halt 
for  their  first  night’s  encampment.  And  with  such  prompt- 
ness and  energy  were  these  orders  executed,  that  before  noon 
the  next  day,  the  last  of  the  designated  forces  were  on  their 
march  to  the  scene  of  action. 

Equally  expeditious  and  fortunate,  in  the  meanwhile,  had 
been  our  young  hero,  the  determined  Vane  Willis,  in  collect- 
ing and  organizing  his  promptly  responding  associates,  pre- 
paratory to  an  immediate  march  for  the  defence  of  the  im- 
periled inhabitants  of  the  southern  frontiers.' 

On  the  second  morning  after  the  alarm,  there  stood  paraded 
in  the  green  lane  in  front  of  the  house  of  their  rendezvous, 
thirty  athletic,  resolute,  young  woodsmen  ; while  a little  dis- 
tance aloof,  were  seen  lounging,  in  irregular  groups,  about 

twenty  Indians,  who  had  by  this  time  also  come  in  to  attach 
12 
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themselves  to  the  company.  Of  this  promising  band,  Willis 
had,  the  night  before,  as  all  both  wished  and  expected,  been 
unanimously  chosen  captain,  and  Noel,  the  second  in  com- 
mand ; while  all  the  subordinate  offices  had  been  filled  with 
almost  equal  unanimity.  The  usual  drill  and  the  few  simple 
military  evolutions  through  which  the  company  had  just 
been  taken,  had  ceased  ; and  their  leader  now  stood  proudly 
glancing  along  their  ranks,  with  the  gleaming  talismanic 
blade,  which  Madian  had  bestowed,  and  which  had  now  be- 
come invested  with  a double  interest  in  his  mind,  for  the  first 
time  openly  displayed  at  his  side. 

“ Captain  Willis,”  said  Noel,  coming  forward  from  the  other 
end  of  the  line,  and  taking  his  superior  a little  aside.  “Cap- 
tain Willis,  do  you  still  persist  in  your  resolution  of  marching 
into  Plymouth,  this  morning,  instead  of  proceeding  directly  on 
towards  the  scene  of  action  ?” 

“ Yes, — though  I neither  expect,  nor,  indeed,  at  all  covet 
a commission  from  the  court,  considering  who  rules  the  roast 
there,  yet  I think  it  but  right  and  proper  to  report  myself 
and  company  to  the  governor,  that  he  may  know  what  forces 
are  in  the  field.” 

“ Under  ordinary  circumstances  I would  certainly  do  so; 
but  you  know  the  combination  they  have  there  got  up  against 
you  ; and  I really  fear  they  will  try  to  detain  you  on  thjeir  ab- 
surd charges,  or  otherwise  delay  or  embarrass  you.” 

u Then  there  will  be  fighting  much  nearer  than  Swansey  or 
Rehoboth;  for  I will  neither  be  detained  nor  delayed  a single 
hour.  Yes,  Noel,  I shall  go  there.” 

“ Very  well;  if  you  are  determined  on  the  experiment,  you 
shall  not  want  for  one  backer,  at  least ; and  I think  every 
member  of  the  company,  indeed,  may  be  counted  on  with 
equal  certainty.  But  hark  !” 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  distant  roll 
of  drums,  whose  “ stormy  music  ” came  fitfully  swelling  on 
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the  morning  breeze  from  some  unseen  point  -along  the  road 
coming  in  from  the  north.  And  presently  a stout  looking 
horseman  made  his  appearance,  leisurely  approaching  alone  in 
the  same  direction. 

u Can  it  be,”  said  Willis,  after  listening  a moment  to  this 
indication  of  the  approach  of  some  military  army,  and  scan- 
ning with  interest  the  advancing  horseman — u Can  it  be, 
that  the  Bay  colony  have  rallied,  and  pushed  on  their  forces 
so  expeditiously  as  this  comes  to  ? It  looks  like  it;  and  if  so, 
I will  venture  to  say  that  we  shall  find  Captain  Mosely  and 
his  volunteers  leading  the  way.  Yes,  yes,  and  yonder  horse- 
man, I suspect,  though  mounted  for  some  temporary  purpose, 
can  he  no  other  than  the  go-ahead  captain,  himself.” 

Willis  was  correct  in  his  conjecture.  In  a few  minutes  the 
captain  rode  up,  heartily  greeted  the  other,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  Noel ; when  he  warmly  complimented  them  both,  on 
the  fine,  and,  as  he  termed  it,  business  like  appearance  of 
their  company. 

t{  Is  that  the  way  you  are  going  into  the  fight  with  the  In- 
dians, Captain  Mosely?”  said  Willis  jocosely,  as  he  glanced 
at  the  rather  sorry  looking  horse  on  which  the  other  was 
mounted. 

u Yes,  if  every  day’s  march  must  make  me  as  foot-sore  as 
the  tough  one  we  had  of  it,  last  night.” 

u Why,  did  you  march  all  night  ?” 

u To  be  sure  we  did.  We  never  left  Boston  till  nearly  noon ; 
and  being  determined  to  overhaul  Captain  Henchman,  who 
marched  with  his  regulars  in  the  morning,  we  pulled  on 
through  the  night,  and  did  not  overtake  them  till  day-break.” 

“ Where  is  Henchman  and  his  company,  now  ?” 

11  Where  they  encamped,  near  one  of  that  cluster  of  ponds 
in  the  hilly  country,  four  or  five  miles  astern.” 

u But  we  have  just  heard  drums,  not  half  that  distance  from 
us.  Whose  company  did  they  belong  to?” 
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u Mine — my  company  of  spunky  volunteers,  who,  by  their 
famous  fatigue  march,  are  covering  themselves  with  dust  and 
glory/7 

u I don’t  understand  it.  If  Henchman’s  force  has  had  the 
rest  and  refreshment  of  a night’s  bivouac,  and  your  company 
none,  how  came  your  company  so  much  in  advance  ?” 

“ Well,  Willis,  I am  ashamed  to  tell  you;  and  for  the  credit 
of  the  Bay  troops,  I hope  you  will  not  believe  a word  of  the 
story/7 

“ Ashamed,  Captain  Mosely?  Why,  what  has  happened?” 

u What  has  happened  ? Why,  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon  last  night,  or  rather  this  morning.” 

“ I understood  there  was  to  be  one.  But  what  had  that  to 
do  with  your  story?” 

“A  good  deal.  That  same  moon,  in  her  mumps  this  morn- 
ing, came  near  playing  the  very  mischief  with  Hichman’s 
whole  company.  When  I reached  them,  I found  their  camp 
in  a complete  panic,  and  seriously  meditating  a retreat  home- 
wards. The  cussed  fools,  it  seems,  had  been  looking  at  the 
eclipse,  and  their  frightened  fancies  had  converted  the  odd 
appearance  of  the  moon  at  the  time  into  all  sorts  of  bloody 
omens — some  seeing  in  it  nothing  but  scalps;  some,  Indian 
bows;  some,  clouds  of  smoke  hanging  over  burning  villages, 
and  some — the  devil  knows  what ; and  the  result  was,  that 
the  very  men  who  would  probably  be  brave  enough  in  any 
real  danger,  were  scared  half  to  death  by  the  bugbears  of 
their  own  raising.” 

“ But  their  captain — what  was  their  captain  about,  in  the 
meantime,  to  suffer  such  foolish  fancies  to  possess  them?” 

“ Why,  he  was  as  mum  as  a fish;  and  I’ll  be  hanged,  sir,  if 
I did  not  think  he  looked  almost  as  glummy  and  down  in  the 
mouth  as  the  rest !” 

“ And  what  did  you  say  to  them,  Captain  Mosely?” 

“ Well,  I scarcely  know  myself,  for  I never  was  so  mad  and 
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mortified  with  the  conduct  of  any  set  of  fellows  in  my  life. 
Before  I worked  myself  up  to  the  swearing  point,  however,  I 
tried  to  reason  with  them,  telling  them  that  such  eclipses  had 
happened  a thousand  times — that  there  was  now  nothing 
unusual  nor  unnatural  in  the  appearance  of  the  moon,  for  such 
an  event.  Then  I laughed  at  them,  and  told  them  I thought 
they  were  slandering  the  poor,  innocent  moon  in  her  troubles, 
for  even  if  there  were  any  omens  in  the  case,  she  would  not 
be  such  a partial,  scurvy  jade  as  to  give  out  signs  all  on  one 
side- — that  the  Indians  must  take  half  of  them  to  themselves, 
at  all  events,  which  would  leave  the  matter  no  worse  than 
before.  Then  I tried  to  shame  them  for  being  frightened  by 
scare-crows,  like  a parcel  of  children  before  their  clouts  were 
off.  And  finally,  proceeding  next  to  serious  talk  with  them, 
I waxed  rather  warm,  probably,  for  a church  member  in  regu- 
lar standing,  as  I am ; and  if  I swore  outright,  I don't  believe 
Gabriel  has  put  it  down  on  the  debtor  side  of  my  account,  for 
I could  not  keep  the  old  man  down,  and  so  at  last  cussed  them 
up  hill  and  down  for  a pack  of  ninnies  and  cowards." 

“ How  did  they  bear  all  that?"  asked  the  surprised  and 
greatly  amused  young  officers. 

“ Well,  a good  deal  better  than  I expected.  The  fact  was, 
they  began  by  this  time  to  see  that  the  supposed  sure  omens 
were,  after  all,  mere  matters  of  guesswork;  and  the  more  that 
idea  prevailed  among  them,  the  more  they  got  ashamed  of 
themselves.  And  so,  the  mischief-making  eclipse  going  off, 
to  help  the  matter,  about  the  same  time,  they  soon  became 
more  cheerly,  and  set  about  cooking  their  breakfast,  which 
they  invited  us  to  partake;  and  by  the  time  all  was  over,  and 
my  company  prepared  to  move,  I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  in  something  like  a soldier-like  condition  again,  and 
packing  up  to  follow  us.  They  will  now  soon  be  on  the 
march,  I think,  especially  as  they  would  wish  to  be  off  before 
Captain  Prentiss,  who  stopped  with  his  troop  at  a house  but  a 
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few  miles  in  the  rear,  should  overtake  them  and  learn  the 
cause  of  their  tardy  movements.” 

u There,  captain,  your  company  are  just  heaving  in  sight,” 
said  Willis,  pointing  to  the  head  of  a column  of  men  just  emerg- 
ing from  a copsewood  on  the  road  about  a mile  distant.  u And 
now  Lieutenant  Noel,  we  will,  if  you  please,  be  putting  our 
little  band  in  motion.” 

“ Stay  a moment,”  said  Mosely. — “ Where  is  to  be  your 
next  halting  place  ?” 

“ For  our  midday  halting  place,  some  part  of  Middleborough, 
probably ) but  I have  concluded  to  march  first  into  Plymouth, 
to  report  my  company  to  the  governor.” 

“ That  will  be  a mile  or  two  out  of  the  way,”  observed 
Mosely. 

“ Yes,  and  that  is  not  all,”  interposed  Noel.  “ There  are 
those  about  Plymouth  court  who  are  looking  for  a chance  to 
pick  a quarrel  with  Captain  Willis  ; and  I have  been  advising 
him  to  stear  clear  of  them.” 

“ 0,  yes,  I bethink  me  now,”  responded  Mosely.  u Willis 
told  me  something  about  it.  But  they  wouldn't  be  so  invet- 
erate in  their  sectarian  dislikes,  as  to  rake  them  up  against  a 
man  coming  to  help  them, — especially  in  a crisis  like  this  ? 
If  / had  any  wish  to  go  there,  I would  not  be  deterred  by  any 
fears  of  that  kind.” 

ee  Nor  will  I,  Captain  Mosely,”  responded  Willis,  with  a 
determined  air.  u I shall  give  them  a call.” 

“ For  all  that,”  rejoined  Noel, 11 1 am  not  without  apprehen- 
sions of  difficulty.” 

u Difficulty !”  said  Mosely,  in  surprise  at  the  serious  asser- 
tion of  the  other,  “ I should  like  to  see  them  try  to  make  it, — 
I will  think  of  this  matter.” 

And  so  the  officers  parted,  Willis  and  Noel  with  their  brave 
little  band,  which  they  now  at  once  put  in  motion,  to  march 
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to  Plymouth,  and  Mosely  to  sit  on  his  horse  in  waiting  for  his 
company  to  arrive. 

It  was  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning ; and  a group  of 
the  most  active  members  and  attaches  of  the  court  of  Ply- 
mouth, consisting  of  the  cold,  stately  and  severe  Governor  Wins- 
low himself,  several  of  the  magistrates,  and  all  the  several  per- 
sonages before  introduced  in  that  connection,  were  standing 
on  the  green  lawn  in  front  of  the  executive  mansion,  where 
they  had  assembled,  as  they  had  often  done  during  the  two 
past  days  of  excitement  and  alarm,  to  hear  the  news  and  dis- 
cuss the  condition  of  public  affairs.  Deacon  Mudgridge,  who, 
as  usual,  had  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  governor,  was  re- 
marking,— 

“ I think  the  people  yesterday,  albeit  very  natural  on  the 
receiving  of  such  startling  tidings,  were  overmuch  alarmed. 
But  now  that  our  valiant  Captain  Cudworth  and  his  trusty 
company  are  far  on  their  way  towards  the  kenneling  holes  of 
the  hellish  crew,  their  confidence  will  revive.” 

“ Ay,  that  is  a good  company  of  the  captain’s,  truly,”  respon- 
ded the  governor ) and  I think  we  may  count  on  them  for  good 
service,  in  chastising  the  audacious  Philip  and  his  murderous 
gang.” 

11  Of  a verity  we  may.  They  have  gone  forth  to  battle 
armed  by  the  panoply  of  the  prayers  of  the  church.  They 
are  like  the  God-selected  band  of  Gideon,  for  they  have  all 
lapped  the  water  of  righteousness,  and  will  surely  prevail. 
How  brother  Dummer  did  wrestle  in  that  exceedingly  able 
prayer  he  made  on  the  eve  of  their  marching,  yester  noon  ! 
I felt  in  the  fervor  and  faith  of  that  wondrous  outpouring, 
that  the  time  had  indeed  at  length  come,  when  we  were  to  be 
permitted  to  fulfill  the  command  of  Heaven,  to  drive  out  the 
heathen  and  possess  the  land  that  has  so  long  been  polluted 
by  their  abominations.” 

« I am  glad,  Deacon,  to  see  you  getting  up  to  the  point  of 
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your  old  faith  and  cheerfulness,  again.  I have  thought  you 
appeared  rather  cast  down  of  late.” 

u Peradventure  your  excellency  may  not  be  wholly  in  error 
in  that  regard.  I confess,  as  you  do  know,  governor,  that  my 
Christian  patience  has  been  sorely  tried,  lately,  in  the  matter 
of  the  scandalous  outrage  enacted  by  that  shameless  heretic, 
called  Vane  Willis,  in  abducting  or,  by  his  devilish  arts,  en- 
ticing away  from  her  home,  and  the  lawful  protection  of  her 
friends,  that  young  lamb  of  our  Christian  flock,  the  daughter 
of  our  good  and  worthy  sister  Southworth.” 

u But  I should  think  Mr.  Sniffkin  would  have  the  greater 
reason  to  be  sad  and  dejected,  if  I have  rightly  understood 
the  matter.” 

“ Mr.  Snifikin  is  justly  and  properly  indignant,  and  has 
already  arranged  to  bring  the  contumacious  villain  to  punish- 
ment, for  that,  and  his  other  public  offenses,  should  he  ever 
again  make  his  appearance.  Nathless  it  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected he  would  feel  so  sensibly  as  I the  deep  disgrace  thus 
brought  on  the  good  name  of  the  deluded  maiden's  family, 
whereof  I was  responsible,  and  also  on  the  church,  under  which 
through  me,  its  first  officer,  she  was  in  a sort  of  tutelage.  I 
have  lain  awake  nights,  and  grieved,  and  grieved,  over  this 
terrible  reproach,  governor,  and  earnestly  prayed  that  the 
base  author  of  it  be  made  to  meet  the  punishment  he  de- 
serves.” 

u \ ou  lay  all  the  blame  of  this  untoward  affair,  X perceive, 
on  the  young  man,  who,  as  I have  heard,  is  not  without  friends 
and  influence  in  some  parts  of  the  colony.  Why  should  not 
the  girl  be  made,  in  some  degree,  at  least,  to  share  it  with 
him  ? And  there  are  some  other  things  about  this  case,  which 
I am  not  quite  sure  I fully  understand,  Beacon  Mudgridge.” 

Xhe  Beacon  cast  an  uneasy  glance  at  the  governor  j and 
was  about  to  reply  • when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  inspirit- 
ing strains  of  martial  music,  indicating  that  some  military 
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array  was  approaching.  And  in  a few  minutes  more,  a small, 
but  well  armed,  and  fine  looking  company  of  foot  soldiers, 
headen  by  a tall,  handsome  young  officer,  wheeled  round  a 
corner  into  full  view,  and  advancing  in  dressed  column,  and 
steps  all  timed  to  the  tune  of  piercing  fife  and  rattling  drum, 
came  sweeping  down  the  street  in  bold  and  gallant  style  to- 
wards the  spot  where  the  Governor  and  his  attendants  were 
hastily  arranging  themselves  for  a reception.  Supposing  the 
company  to  be  Henchman’s  infantry,  of  whose  march  out  of 
Boston,  the  morning  before,  they  had  been  apprised,  they  all 
joined,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  column,  in  a welcoming 
hurra ; and  then  stood,  with  gratified  looks,  silently  awaiting 

their  approach. 

« A fine  company!”  exclaimed  the  governor,  who  was  a man 
of  military  tastes.  “A  fine  little  company,  that!”  he  re- 
peated, with  unwonted  animation,  as  he  glanced  approvingly 
along  the  line.  “What  noble  and  hardy-looking  fellows! 
Ah,  there’s  service  in  that  company  ! But,”  he  added,  with 
a puzzled  expression,  as  they  drew  near— “but  can  that  officer 
in  command  be  Captain  Henchman?  I know  Henchman; 
that  is  not  him— that  is  a much  younger  man.  Who  is  he, 
Beacon  Mudgridge?” 

But  the  Beacon  was  quite  too  much  disturbed  by  his  own 
feelings,  by  this  time,  to  heed  the  question.  He  had  that 
moment  identified  the  young  officer  with  the  hated  Vane 
Willis;  and  the  expression  of  trained  meekness  which  first 
sat  upon  his  flat,  meaty  visage,  and  which  was  then  banished 
by  the  surprise  of  the  unexpected  discovery,  had  now  settled 
into  a look  of  wolfish  ferocity.  For  a moment  he  stood  mute 
and  hesitating,  with  his  features  fast  contracting  towards  a 
focus,  and  working  with  suppressed  passion.  Soon  rallying, 
however,  he  addressed  a few  low,  earnest  words  to  the  gover- 
nor, and  then  hastily  went  and  whispered  some  order  in  the 
ear 'of  Bick  Swain,  who,  with  a knowing,  affirmative  wink  and 
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nod,  hurried  away  from  the  place.  Captain  Willis  now  came 
up,  commanded  a halt,  and,  uncovering  his  head,  bowed 
respectfully  to  the  governor,  who  seemed  not  a little  confused 
and  at  a loss  how  to  act  in  the  unexpected  emergency. 

“ I came,”  said  Willis,  in  a clear,  calm  voice,  after  a pause 
sufficient  to  ensure  attention — “ I came  here  to  report  myself 
and  company  to  your  Excellency,  as  I deemed  myself  in  duty 
bound.” 

“I — I have  not,  I believe,  the  honor  of  your  acquaintance, 
sir,”  responded  the  governor,  in  evident  embarrassment. 
“ What  company  do  you  propose  to  report  to  our  court,  for 
inspection  or  otherwise?” 

“ A company  of  volunteers,  your  Excellency,  who  have  seen 
fit  to  honor  your  humble  servant,  Vane  Willis,  by  placing  him 
at  their  head  ; and  who  propose  immediately  to  march  to  the 
post  of  danger,  hoping,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  do  some 
service  in  defence  of  the  colony  against  the  savage  foe.” 

“ We  have  already  dispatched  a sufficient  force  for  the  occa- 
sion, we  trust;  and  they  marched  yesterday,  under  the  com- 
mand of  that  brave  and  skillful  officer — Captain  Cudworth — 
and  with  the  most  happy  auspices,”  was  the  hesitating  and 
equivocal  response  of  the  cold  and  haughty  Winslow. 

“ We  came,”  promptly  replied  the  unflinching  young  offi- 
cer, with  a slight  spice  of  ironical  bitterness  creeping  into  his 
tone — “ we  came  but  to  report  ourselves,  that  the  court  might 
be  duly  apprised  what  forces  were  in  the  field  — ours  among 
the  number — voluntarily  exposing  their  lives  to  save  the  help- 
less families  of  the  frontier  from  the  torch  and  the  tomahawk 
of  the  merciless  enemy  ye  have  aroused,  and,”  he  added, 
glancing  significantly  at  the  Deacon,  his  Shadow,  and  Sniff- 
kin — “ and  to  ensure  safety  to  those  who  see  fit  to  stay  at 
home.” 

“Be  mindful  of  the  presence  you  are  in,  young  man,”  said 
the  governor,  secretly  stung  at  the  rebuke  to  his  friends,  and 
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perhaps  himself,  involved  in  the  words  and  unsubmissive 

manner  of  the  other.  . # . 

a i am?  your  Excellency.  But  our  business  is  completed, 

and  I have  nothing  further  to  offer,”  responded  the  captain, 
now  turning  with  a flashing  eye  to  his  con.pany,  and  exclaim- 
ing with  that  sudden  and  startling  energy  which  suppressed 
excitement  always  imparts  to  the  human  voice,  “Attention, 
fellow  soldiers  ! Shoulder  arms  1 To  the  right  about  face  . 

« I can  hold  my  peace  no  longer ; no,  not  a minute 
—not  a minute  longer,”  here  interposed  Deacon  Mudgri  ge, 
trembling  all  over  with  pious  indignation,  and  advancing  wit  r 
hands  rapidly  sawing  the  air,  towards  the  glum  governor. 

« No,  I can’t;  and  I protest,  if  there  was  nothing  else  to  be 
said  and  done  — yea,  I do  earnestly  and  solemnly  protest 
against  our  holy  cause  against  the  heathen  being  en^angere 
by  the  least  connection  with  the  ungodly  wretch.  But  t ere 
is  something  else  to  be  said  and  done.  1 charDe,  he  c 
tinued,  with  increasing  vehemence,  as  his  eye  caught  sig  o 
his  supple  tool,  Dick  Swain,  followed  by  the  constable  and  his 
posse,  hurrying  towards  the  scene.  “I  charge  this  same 
Vane  Willis  with  numerous  high  handed  offenses,  among 
which  it  is  sufficient,  for  this  time,  to  name  the  crime  of  his 
beinc  a heretical  and  pestilent  Quaker,  (whereof,  to  avert  the 
am-er  of  an  offended  God,  it  has  been  decided  to  purge  the 
land,)  and  the  still  more  heinous  and  crying  offence  of  ab- 
ducting a worthy  young  maiden  of  this  good  town-for  all 
which  crimes  and  offenses  the  proper  warrants  are  in  the 
hands  of  our  trusty  officer,  herejust  arriving,  and  I demand 

the  crimiuars  immediate  arrest. 

« Does  this  look  like  being  a Quaker?”  demanded  Willis 
who,  the  moment  a threat  was  made  to  arrest  him,  stoppe 
short  in  his  preparations  to  march,  and  boldly  confronting  his 
accuser,  seemed  resolved  to  face  the  charges  on  the  spo  . 
“ Does  it  look  like  a peace-sworn  Quaker,  to  be  here  m arms, 
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and  voluntarily  on  my  way  to  the  war?  Away  with  the  ab- 
surd charge  ! And  as  to  the  other  specified  offence — that  of 
abduction/'  he  added,  advancing  a step  towards  the  quailing 
Deacon.  “ You,  sir,  may  count  yourself  a lueky  man,  if  you 
can  clear  your  oicn  skirts,  when  the  day  of  reckoning  shall 
arrive,  of  everything  chargeable  on  you,  connected  with  that 
mistreated  young  lady's  disappearance." 

“ I can  testify,"  interposed  Noel,  stepping  forward  to  the 
side  of  his  superior,  and  waving  his  hand  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  governor,  who  was  evidently  becoming  ill  at  ease  at  the 
aspect  affairs  were  assuming.  u I can  safely  testify  to  Cap- 
tain Willis's  innocence,  and  even  entire  ignorance  of  the  man- 
ner of  the  disappearance  of  the  person  whose  alleged  abduc- 
tion constitutes  the  last  charge  ; and  but  for  myself,  he  would 
have  to  this  hour,  believed  that  the  abductor  was  no  other 
than  the  accuser  himself." 

“It  is  false!"  exclaimed  the  Deacon,  fuming:  like  a tiger 
about  to  be  cheated  out  of  his  prey.  “ It  is  false  ! It  is  a 
combination  to  screen  the  contumacious  villain,  who  is  verily 
guilty  of  both  the  charged  offences.  And  they,  moreover,  are 
but  a part  of  his  crimes.  He  has  reviled  and  spoke  evil  of 
our  rulers,  as  I do  know.  He  has  committed  treason  against 
the  State,  in  that  he  took  part  with  the  enemy  at  the  late 
trial  of  the  Indians.  He  is  a scoffer  of  our  holy  church.  He 
is  a heretic — yea,  a rank  heretic,  as  well  as  pestilent  Quaker, 
and  I command  you,  constable,  to  do  your  duty  !" 

“Back,  sir!  lay  no  hand  on  me  !"  exclaimed  Willis,  in  a 
determined  tone,  as  the  officer  and  his  attendants  made  a move 
towards  him.  “ Though  I do  not  intend  to  run  away,  nor  be 
frightened  away  by  your  threats  and  demonstrations,  yet  I now 
give  you,  one  and  all,  to  understand,  that  I will  not  submit  to 
an  arrest  on  such  false  and  foolish  charges,  nor  will  I be  de- 
tained one  moment  longer  than  I choose." 

“ Do  your  duty  ! Why  don’t  you  do  your  duty  ? Do  your 
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duty,  I say  !”  shouted  the  enraged  Deacon,  brandishing  his 
clenched  fist  towards  the  officer. 

“ Advance  at  your  peril,  sir  !”  again  cried  the  undaunted 
Willis,  in  a tone  that  brought  the  officer  a second  time  to  a 
pause. 

u Soldiers/’  now  vociferated  Noel,  in  the  sharp  tones  of 
military  command,  u Soldiers  of  the  rear  ranks  ! advance, 
here  on  the  right  and  left,  for  the  protection  of  your  cap- 
tain !” 

“I  denounce  !”  rejoined  the  infuriated  Deacon,  as  with  as- 
tonishment he  saw  the  two  files  of  armed  men  resolutely  ar- 
raying themselves  on  either  side  of  their  commander — “ I 
denounce  ! I anathematize  ! I protest  against  this  high  handed 
resistance  to  authority  ! And  I appeal  to  the  governor,  who 
beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain.  I appeal  to  him  to  see  the 
law  executed.” 

“ Hold  !”  sternly  cried  the  governor,  obviously  anxious  to 
avoid  an  open  collision,  which  his  conscience  told  him  would 
redound  little  to  the  credit  of  the  court  and  colony — “ Hold  ! 
I command  the  peace  ! I command  you  all  to  desist  from 
your  demonstrations,  till  the  matter  can  be  duly  considered  1” 

u But  is  the  course  of  justice,”  said  the  Deacon,  turning 
with  ill-suppressed  irritation  to  the  other — u Is  the  course  of 
justice,  I should  like  to  know,  to  be  turned  aside  by  threats 
and  treasonable  demonstrations?” 

“ Certainly  not,  Deacon,”  responded  the  governor,  depre- 
catingly,  as  he  glanced  uneasily  from  one  party  to  the  other 
like  a man  between  two  fires — “ that  is,  it  certainly  ought 
not  to  be  ; but  it  should  be  peaceful  and  deliberate ; and  I 
was  about  to  say,  that  the  warrants  having  been  duly  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  officer,  though  the  accused  may  be  able 
to  extenuate,  and  I hope  purge  himself  of  the  charged  offen- 
ses, yet  now,  as  the  matter  is  situated,  I see  no  other  way 
but  he  must  submit  to  arrest.” 
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“Well,  1 do/’ — here  promptly  rose  the  loud,  grum  voice 
of  a brawny  looking  man,  who,  before  unnoticed,  had  been 
sitting  on  a horse,  on  the  outside  of  the  now  accumulated 
crowd,  an  attentive  witness  of  the  altercation — u I do,  I see 
another  way  to  get  along  with  the  foolish  flareup  • and  that  is 
for  the  meddlesome  movers  to  back  out,  and  let  Captain  Yvril- 
lis  and  his  company  go  about  their  business.” 

u Who  is  that  who  presumes  to  gainsay  the  order  the 
- governor  has  just  so  deliberately  given  ?”  demanded  the  un- 
yielding Deacon,  turning  with  a look  of  mingled  surprise  and 
anger,  to  this  new  and  unexpected  interposer. 

u Don’t  fret,”  coolly  returned  the  other — “ don’t  fret,  mis- 
ter, all  in  good  time ) though  you  are  not  quite  the  one  to  de- 
serve an  answer  to  the  unmannerly  question.  But  hark’ee, 
governor,  I am  Captain  Mosely,  of  the  Massachusetts  volun- 
teers, now  resting  a bit  on  the  plain  up  yonder,  while  I rode 
in  here.”  - 

“ Indeed  !”  responded  the  governor  in  surprise,  while 
something  like  a blush  passed  over  his  austere  visage,  at  the 
thought  of  what  the  other  must  have  been  witnessing — u very 
well,  sir,  I will  hear  what  you  may  have  to  say.” 

“I  intend  you  shall,”  bluntly  rejoined  the  captain,  whose 
brow  gave  unmistakeable  tokens  of  a storm.  “ I intend  you 
shall ) for  having  been  listening  to  this  trumpery  affair  as 
long  as  my  patience  will  hold  out,  I am  ready  to  let  off.  And 
this  is  just  what  I have  to  say — no  more,  no  less — that  if 
such  officers  as  Captain  Willis,  here,  who,  with  his  company, 
promise  to  be  the  most  efficient  little  corps  in  the  field — if 
such  officers  as  he  are  to  be  harassed,  snapped  up,  and  de- 
tained by  malicious  prosecutions  or  charges,  growing  out  of 
your  miserable,  strait-laced,  sectarian  mummeries,  I swear 
by  the  Bod  that  made  me,  I will,  within  one  hour,  be  on  the 
march  home  again,  to  disband  my  company,  and  let  the  sa- 
vage hell-hounds  come  on  and  work  their  will  on  ye.  But, 
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for  the  sake  of  the  defenceless  families  of  your  frontier — not 
you — I’ll  be  cussed  if  I’ll  allow  you  even  that  alternative. 
Captain  Willis/’  he  added,  drawing  out  two  pistols,  and  cock- 
ing them,  as  he  threw  a significant  glance  at  the  recoiling 
constable  and  his  posse,  “ Captain  Willis,  put  your  company 
into  motion,  sir  ! I’ll  take  the  responsibility  of  covering  your 
rear.” 

The  last  words  had  scarcely  escaped  the  lips  of  the  bold 
captain,  before  the  sharp  commands  of  Willis,  u Prepare  to 
march  ! March  !”  rung  out  upon  the  air,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment his  exulting  band  moved  defiantly  away  from  the  dis- 
graceful scene,  leaving  the  governor  biting  his  lips  in  cha- 
grin, and  the  baffled  Deacon  fairly  foaming  in  his  speechless 
rage. 


» 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

“ Not  ink,  but  blood  and  tears,  now  serve  the  turn, 

To  draw  the  figure  of  New  England’s  urn, 

New  England’s  hour  of  passion  is  at  hand  ; 

No  power,  except  divine,  can  it  withstand.” 

Benjamin  Thompson,  poet  of  1675. 

After  the  last  described  impotent  and  despicable  attempt 
to  detain,  and,  at  least,  disgrace  the  patriotic  young  captain, 
made  by  the  malicious  and  bigoted  schemers,  who  had,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  public  interests  at  this  time,  obtained  a con- 
trolling influence  over  the  court  of  Plymouth,  no  further  mo- 
lestation was  offered  him,  and  he  led  his  company  triumphantly 
out  of  town,  followed  by  his  intrepid  friend,  Captain  Mosely, 
who  still  claimed  the  honor  of  covering  the  rear  till  they 
reached  the  spot  where  his  own  company  had  halted. 

“Well,  Captain  Willis,”  said  Mosely,  now  spurring  his 
old  horse  forward,  with  a look  of  grave  humor,  “ for  this  im- 
portant and  dangerous  service,  in  bringing  you  so  handsomely 
out  of  your  battle  with  deacons  and  dunderpates,  I shall 
expect  to  be  remembered  by  you,  and  your  fine  fellows  here, 
when  you  may  see  me  and  mine  in  close  quarters  with  the  red 
devils  of  the  woods.” 

“ Ay,  ay,  Captain  Mosely,”  responded  the  other  in  the 
same  spirit.  “ There  shall  be  no  backwardness  on  my  part  * 
and  if  I rightly  read  the  looks  of  our  boys  here,  I can  answer 
for  them  also.  What  say  you,  my  lads,”  he  added,  beginning 
to  twirl  his  cap  as  a signal,  “ have  you  a cheer  for  the  gallant 
captain  and  his  company  ?” 
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The  cheer  was  given  and  several  times  repeated  in  a queerly 
blended  tone  of  fun  and  earnest,  which  more  significantly  told 
the  state  of  feeling  which  the  late  scene,  and  its  half  ludicrous 
termination,  had  created  among  the  men,  than  a whole  page 
of  description. 

u Will  you  take  the  lead,  Captain  Mosely  V ’ asked  Willis, 
observing  his  Indian  scouts  now  coming  forward  from  the 
bushes,  and  falling  into  his  rear  in  readiness  to  march. 

“ No,”  replied  Mosely,  laughingly;  11  there’s  no  knowing 
what  will  happen  to  you,  till  you  get  a little  further  out  of  the 
shadow  of  the  august  court  of  Plymouth.  No,  move  ahead, 
and  we  will  follow.  But  hold  on  a few  minutes,  till  I have 
mustered  my  men.  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I won’t  tell  them  this 
cussed  droll  flareup  we  just  had.  There’s  nothing  like  a 
good  laugh  for  a soldier  before  going  to  battle.” 

In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Willis,  Mosely  rode  off, 
arrayed  his  company,  and  was  soon  heard  relating  to  them, 
with  his  own  peculiar  coloring,  what  had  transpired  to  give 
rise  to  the  demonstrations,  of  which,  standing  at  too  great  a 
distance  to  understand  the  words  exchanged  on  the  occasion, 
they  had  been  the  wondering  witnesses. 

A loud  laugh  simultaneously  burst  from  the  lips  of  the 
rough  captain’s  hundred  congenial  followers,  as  he  concluded 
his  humorous  description  ; and  this,  at  his  instance,  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  three  lively  cheers  for  Captain  Willis  and  his 
company.  And  with  this  odd  introduction  to  each  other,  the 
two  forces  were  both  immediately  put  in  motion  for  their  des- 
tination. 

Much  of  the  road  now  ran  over  dry  pine  barrens,  making, 
with  the  sand  yielding  under  their  feet,  and  the  clouds  of  suf- 
focating dust  continually  rising  to  the  heads  of  the  soldiery, 
the  most  toilsome  and  disagreeable  marching  which  an  army 
can  be  called  on  to  encounter.  And  yet  so  vigorously  did 

these  hardy  men  push  forward  through  the  day,  that  by  sunset 
13 
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they  had  reached  the  western  point  of  that  cluster  of  large 
ponds  lying  about  half  way  between  Plymouth  and  the  north- 
ern heads  of  Narraganset  bay,  which  had  been  appointed  for 
their  rendezvous.  Here  they  encamped  for  the  night.  Hut 
the  rising  sun  of  the  nest  morning  looked  down  again  upon  a 
rapid  march  for  the  scene  of  action. 

As  they  drew  near  the  localities  of  the  outbreak,  on  this 
day’s  march  they  began  to  see  evidence  going  clearly  to  show, 
that  the  reports  of  the  alleged  outrages,  which  had  been 
spread  abroad,  were  not,  as  many  had  hoped  and  believed 
them  to  be,  either  false  or  exaggerated.  The  indications  of 
the  perilous  situation  of  the  inhabitants  all  along  the  southern 
borders  of  the  colony,  thickened  with  every  mile  of  their  pro- 
gress. And  soon  spectacles  were  often  encountered  on  the 
road,  well  calculated  to  bring  these  melancholy  convictions 
home  to  the  bosoms  of  the  men,  to  arouse  their  spirit,  and 
make  them  eager  to  press  forward  for  retributive  vengeance 
on  the  authors  of  the  havoc  and  desolation,  which  had  so  evi- 
dently been  spread,  and  which  was  still  being  spread,  in  almost 
every  direction  over  the  country.  Now  they  were  met  by  a 
fast  speeding  horseman  riding  to  announce  the  massacre  of  a 
single  family  residing  in  some  secluded  location,  and  now  by 
others  bringing  the  tidings  of  the  devastation  of  whole  neigh- 
borhoods. Now  they  encountered  on  the  road  a bleeding 
fugitive,  who  perhaps  the  only  survivor  of  his  family  was 
fleeing  for  safety,  and  now  scattering  companies  of  wailing 
women  and  children,  recently  escaped  from  scenes  of  slaughter, 
and  hurrying  towards  the  older  settlements  for  places  of 
refuge;  while  far  and  wide,  over  the  low-lying  country  around 
were  every  hour  seen  shooting  up  at  different  points,  slender 
columns  of  vapor,  denoting  the  yet  unannounced  destruction 
of  solitary  dwellings,  or  broader  clouds  of  smoke,  showing  the 
conflagration  of  freshly  assaulted  villages  or  hamlets.  It 
seemed  indeed  as  if  every  piece  of  forest  concealed  within  its 
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thickets  an  unseen  band  of  the  lurking  foe,  who  were  every 
day  and  hour  somewhere  bursting  from  their  fastnesses  upon 
the  unsuspecting  inhabitants,  spreading  death  and  destruction 
over  one  place,  and  then  disappearing,  as  suddenly  as  they 
came,  to  repeat  the  same  awful  tragedy  in  another. 

All  discerning  men  could  now  see  before  them,  the  conse- 
quences of  the  blind  policy  which  had  been  pursued  by  the 
court  of  Plymouth — a policy  founded  in  self-exaltation  over 
the  despised  Indian — in  a misapprehension  of  his  character 
and  intellect — in  a careless  disregard  of  his  rights,  and  in  a 
but  too  illy  disguised  desire  for  his  subjection.  They  could 
see  that  this  policy,  with  the  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression 
which  it  indirectly  sanctioned,  or  at  least  very  naturally  led 
to,  had  driven  the  red  men  to  take  that  final  stand  from  which 
there  would  be  no  receding,  till  either  they  or  their  opponents 
should  be  swept  from  the  land.  They  saw  all  this;  but  they 
saw  at  the  same  time,  that  the  hour  for  regrets  and  crimina- 
tions had  now  passed  by,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  to 
unite  in  the  common  defence  of  the  imperiled  colonies. 

At  a seasonable  hour  that  evening,  all  the  Massachusetts7 
forces  together  with  the  hardy  little  band  of  Captain  Willis, 
reached  the  late  scene  of  carnage  at  Swansey,  and  at  once 
united  themselves  with  the  Plymouth  troops  at  the  garrison 
house  near  a bridge  leading  over  a slender  arm  of  the  bay  into 
King  Philip’s  dominions.  Here  they  were  welcomed  with 
great  rejoicings  by  the  alarmed  garrison,  who  had  already  lost 
several  sentinels  by  the  fire  of  the  Indians  everywhere  belea- 
guering them  from  coverts  in  the  forests  around,  and  with 
wild  war  whoops  and  other  demonstrations  of  rage  and  defiance, 
threatening  a general  assault.  Nothing,  however,  but  a little 
ineffectual  skirmishing,  or  rather  alarms,  on  the  part  of  the 
pickets,  and  the  empty,  though  terrific  demonstrations  of  the 
besieging  hordes  of  the  invisible  foe,  occurred  to  call  the 
troops  from  their  repose,  at  any  time  during  the  night.  But 
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early  tire  nest  morning  a large  band  of  painted  Wampanoogs, 
armed  with  musket,  tomakawk,  and  scalping  knife,  boldly 
crossed  the  bridge  in  open  view  of  the  garrison,  and  with 
menacing  gestures  and  loud  yells  of  defiance,  stood  for  some 
time,  challenging  the  hesitating  troops  to  come  out  and  meet 
them  in  combat. 

“ I am  not  a-going  to  stand  that,  by  a jug-full  !”  impatiently 
exclaimed  Captain  Mosely,  who,  with  Cudworth,  now  promo- 
ted to  the  post  of  commander  of  the  united  forces,  had  been 
witnessing  the  impudent  bravado  of  the  Indians.  u If  but 
twenty  men  of  my  company,  or  those  of  any  other,  will  join 
me  for  a sally,  I swear,  it  shall  be  made  before  I am  half  an 
hour  older. ” 

“ Why, — your  life,  and  the  lives  of  half  your  men,  would 
pay  the  forfeit  of  your  rashness,  captain,”  responded  the  timid 
and  overcautious  general,  with  a look  of  blank  surprise. 

“ Well,  general,  suppose  it  should  be  so,  wouldn’t  an  equal 
number  of  the  enemy  be  likely  to  share  the  same  fate  ? And 
even  if  they  did  not,  do  you  think  our  lives,  so  sold,  would  go 
for  nothing?  I,  who  count  myself  considerably  better  than  a 
green  one  in  matters  of  war,  have  always  noticed  that  ten 
lives  lost  in  a bold  dash  will  often,  by  intimidating  the  enemy, 
save  a hundred  in  the  general  results  of  a campaign.  It 
will  probably  be  so  here ; and  I think  this  is  just  the  time  to 
make  a push  on  those  red,  vaunting  devils,  which  will  show 
them  a specimen  of  the  mettle  we  are  made  of.” 

« Yes,  but  for  so  perilous  a step  as  that,  Captain  Mosely, — 
really,  sir,  as  the  commander  here,  I hardly  dare  incur  the 
responsibility  of  ” — 

“ Never  mind,  general,  don’t  fret  your  gizzard  about  that, 
in  the  least.  When  the  court  of  Plymouth  haul  you  for  it, 
just  say  to  them  that  the  lawless  old  Captain  Mosely  insisted 
on  shouldering  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  affair.  I shall 
go, — good-morning,  sir.  Ho  ! there,  my  merry  volunteers  !” 
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continued  the  captain,  hastening  towards  his  company,  and 
shaking  his  fist  significantly  towards  the  enemy,  do  you  hear 
and  see  that  yelping  litter  of  hell  yonder,  daring  us  to  our 
teeth  ? Now,  how  many  of  you  will  follow  me  to  give  them 
a lesson  which  shall  show  them  the  difference  between  our 
cold  lead  and  their  empty  bragging?” 

u All  ! all ! shouted  fifty  resolute  fellows,  seizing  their  guns 
and  rushing  forward. 

u Just  what  I expected  of  you,  my  hearties  !”  exclaimed  the 
gratified  officer,  with  a proud  glance  at  his  followers.  “Now 
all  you  that  are  in  earnest  about  this  business,  take  ten  min- 
utes to  equip  yourselves ; and,  at  the  end  of  that  time  appear 
here  on  the  ground,  with  your  guns  all  well  primed  and  loaded, 
knives  where  you  can  lay  your  hands  on  them  for  instant  use, 
and  powder  and  ball  enough  for  a day’s  battle.  I never  heard 
of  a soldier  who  came  off  any  the  worse  for  being  well  pro- 
vided.” 

“ Aha  ! how  is  this,  Captain  Mosely  ?”  cried  Willis,  who, 
having  perceived  what  was  going  forward,  from  a little  dis- 
tance, now  came  hurrying  to  the  spot, — “ How  is  this,  sir  ? 
are  you  a-going  to  be  exclusive  towards  your  friends,  in  this 
movement  ?” 

“0  no, — the  more  the  merrier:  but  I did  not  know  that 
you  and  your  boys  would  crave  the  honor  of  facing  the  po- 
kerish  prospect.” 

u Well,  we  do,  sir.  We  had  just  been  hatching  up  some- 
thing of  the  kind  ourselves;  and  would  all  gladly  partici- 
pate.” 

“ Really  ?” 

“ Yes,  give  us  a chance,  and ” 

“You  shall  have  it,  sir!  Your  very  offer  shows  you  de- 
serve it.  And  it  shows,  also,  I have  not  been  at  all  mistaken 
in  you,  Vane  Willis.” 

For  the  ardent  young  officer  to  fly  to  his  own  company, 
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notify  tliem  of  tlie  proposed  sally  upon  the  taunting  foe, 
obtain  their  eager  response  for  a participation,  see  them  set 
about  their  preparations,  and  return  to  the  side  of  his  intrepid 
friend,  Mosely — occupied  him  but  a few  minutes.  The  two 
congenial  spirits  then  together  went  to  a loop-hole  which  com- 
manded the  whole  ground,  and  speedily  arranged  a plan  of 
attack,  and  the  different  parts  which  each  of  their  companies 
should  take  in  carrying  it  into  execution. 

The  new  movement,  by  this  time,  had  been  noised  through 
the  whole  garrison ; and  all  those  who  were  not  to  be  partici- 
pants crowded  to  the  loop-holes  and  every  other  spot  which 
inmht  answer  for  a look-out,  and  with  intense  interest  awaited 
in  silence  the  appearance  of  the  expected  sortie,  the  exact 
plan  of  which  yet  remained  a secret  with  the  projectors. 
Presently,  Captain  Mosely  and  his  men,  gliding  noiselessly 
into  the  yard  in  front,  and  with  trailed  arms,  and  in  irregular, 
broken,  and  seemingly  confused  lines,  made  their  way  rapidly 
to  a partially  screening  hedge  about  half  way  from  the  garri- 
son house  to  the  water,  and  within  short  musket  shot  of  the 
enemy.  To  the  wonder  of  the  spectators,  Mosely’s  men  were 
suffered  to  gain  the  hedge,  and  throw  themselves  down  beneath 
it,  without  receiving  a single  shot  from  the  enemy,  whose  at- 
tention seemed  suddenly  to  have  been  drawn  to  the  right  and 
the  left.  The  secret,  however,  was  the  next  moment  disclosed. 
Captain  Willis,  having  divided  his  band  and  placed  the  two 
divisions  at  the  different  ends  of  the  enclosure,  had  sallied 
out  at  the  head  of  one  of  them,  while  Noel  led  the  other,  and 
come  into  open  view  of  the  enemy  before  Mosely  and  his  men 
made  their  appearance.  And  these  two  flanking  parties,  who 
had  at  first  struck  out  laterally  some  distance  in  opposite  di- 
rections, to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Indians  from  the  force 
advancing  in  front,  were  now  seen  bounding  forward  from 
stump  to  stump  in  converging  lines  towards  the  bridge,  occa- 
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sionally  discharging  their  pieces,  and  receiving  shots  from  the 
now  aroused  enemy  in  return. 

At  that  juncture,  a sudden  movement  was  seen  along  the 
hedge,  and  the  next  moment  the  stentorian  voice  of  Captain 
Mosely  was  heard — 

“ Front  line  prepare  to  fire  ! — rear  line  to  charge  by,  with 
loaded  pieces  ! Fire  ! Charge  ! — in  the  name  of  God, 
charge 

The  explosive  crash  of  fifty  blazing  muskets  instantly  fol- 
lowed, and  the  next  moment  Captain  Mosely,  with  his  rear 
line,  leaving  the  front  one  to  re-load  and  come  on,  leaped  the 
hedge,  charged  furiously  forward,  and  disappeared  in  the 
smoke,  which,  rolling  down  the  hill,  completely  screened  them 
in  their  course  from  the  aim  of  the  astonished  foe.  Then 
rose,  from  under  the  drifting  smoke  cloud,  the  commingling 
shouts  and  yells  of  the  combatants,  and  the  reports  of  rapidly 
discharging  musketry,  showing  the  fury  of  the  conflict  that 
now  ensued.  But  before  the  startled  spectators  at  the  garri- 
son could  realize  the  scene  that  had  so  suddenly  burst  upon 
their  view,  the  brunt  of  the  battle  was  over,  and  the  fate  of 
the  field  decided.  With  the  lifting  of  the  sulphurous  veil 
that  had  shrouded  the  spot,  the  now  uniting  forces  of  Willis 
and  Mosely  were  seen  hotly  pursuing  the  terror-stricken 
savages,  who,  like  a herd  of  wild  horses,  were  rushing  pell 
mell  over  the  bridge  to  gain  the  coverts  of  the  bushy  plain 
beyond. 

Shout  after  shout  of  exultation  now  burst  from  the  elated 
troops  of  the  garrison,  on  beholding  so  complete  a rout  of  an 
enemy  from  whom,  ten  minutes  before,  nothing  but  the  de- 
struction of  half  the  numbers  of  their  assailing  friends  was 
expected.  And  they  suddenly  grew  valorous,  formed  in  front 
of  the  garrison  house,  and  began  to  move  towards  the  bridge; 
while  a still  more  elated  squad  of  fifteen  or  twenty  troopers, 
formed  from  the  cavalry  of  Captain  Prentiss,  mounted  their 
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horses,  and,  under  the  lead  of  a subaltern  officer,  dashed  down 
the  road  and  went  thundering  over  the  bridge  to  join  in  pur- 
suit of  the  now  despised  enemy. 

“Now,  Captain  Mosely,”  said  Willis,  coming  up,  after 
having  halted  his  men  at  a point  in  the  road  where  the  woods 
were  becoming  thick  enough  to  afford  places  of  concealment 
for  the  Indians — “ now,  captain,  I would  not  dictate,  but 
would  certainly  advise  you  to  adopt  a different  mode  of 
pursuit.  "We  have  left  a number  of  the  foe  on  the  field,  but 
thus  far,  providentially,  have  not  lost  a man  ourselves. 

“No,  thank  Gfod ; and  so  have  fully  made  good  what  I 
told  that  quivering  old  granny  of  a general,  at  the  outset. 
But  do  you  think  the  scared  devils,  that  have  made  such  good 
use  of  their  legs  to  get  out  of  our  reach,  will  muster  courage 
enough  to  make  another  stand  ?” 

“ Not  on  the  road,  openly,  nor  in  a united  band  anywhere, 

probably.” 

“ How  then,  or  in  what  places  ? There  is  not  now  even  a 
shadow  of  the  whelps  anywhere  to  be  seen,” 

“ And  therein  lies  the  greatest  of  our  dangers.  You  see 
those  scattered  little  thickets,  with  bushy  hillocks,  and  an  oc- 
casional old  log,  which  begin  to  skirt  the  road  on  either  side, 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  ahead,  don't  you  ?” 

“ Yes,  but  the  road  is  clear  for  four  times  that  distance.” 

“ That  may  be  true,  and  yet  behind  every  one  of  those  dark 
objects  may,  and  probably  does,  lie  an  Indian  with  cocked 
musket,  waiting  for  us  to  approach  near  enough  along  the 
road,  to  enable  him  to  make  sure  of  the  victim  he  shall  single 
out  for  his  murderous  aim.” 

“Aha  ! That  is  their  game,  is  it?  Well,  Yane,  I have 
all  along  told  you,  I should  have  to  knuckle  to  you  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  bush  fight.  So,  now  for  the  plan  you  would 
propose,  what  is  it  ?” 

“ Simply  for  every  one  now  to  become  his  own  keeper,  and 
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fight  his  own  battles  ; that  is,  for  the  men  to  scatter  widely 
into  the  woods  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  and.  advance,  in 
something  like  a general  line,  perhaps,  but  rods  apart ) so  that 
each,  keeping  a tree  or  some  object  between  him  and  all  sus- 
picious looking  coverts,  can,  while  taking  care  of  himself,  be 
in  the  way  of  doing  effectual  service  in  killing  or  routing  out  the 
foe  from  his  lurking  places.  It  is  their  fashion  of  fighting,  and 
the  only  one  for  us  to  adopt,  if  we  would  conquer,  or  even 
successfully  resist  them.” 

“ What  say  you,  boys  V’  said  Mosely,  turning  to  his  com- 
pany. “ Captain  Willis,  here,  though  young  in  years,  is  an 
old  scholar  in  the  matters  of  which  he  speaks,  and  probably 
knows  better  how  to  circumvent  the  red  sarpents  we  have  now 
to  deal  with,  than  any  man  in  the  army.  Perhaps  we  had 
better  follow  his  advice.  So,  break  ranks,  and  be  on  the 
move.” 

u Let  your  men  take  the  centre,  then,  Captain  Mosely, 
rejoined  IVillis.  Noel  and  myself  will  again  divide  our 
command,  and  move  a little  ahead  of  you,  on  your  flanks, 
leaving  you  to  deal  with  such  game  as  we  may  drive  into  your 
beat.” 

As  the  men  of  both  companies  were  about  to  betake  them- 
selves separately  to  the  woods  in  accordance  with  this  politic 
arrangement,  the  squad  of  cavalry,  whose  new-born  zeal  had 
fired  them  to  join  in  the  pursuit,  came  furiously  galloping 
along  the  road,  and,  in  spite  of  the  timely  warnings  of  Cap- 
tain Willis  and  others,  dashed  heedlessly  onward  to  overtake 
the  foe,  who,  as  they  still  persisted  in  believing,  must  be,  like 
other  beaten  enemies,  flying  in  the  °Pen  road,  some  distance 
ahead.  And  being  confirmed  in  this  impression  by  the  fact, 
that  nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  the  way,  as  far  as  the  first 
reach  extended,  they  rode  on  in  conscious  security,  and  with 
increasing  speed,  till  they  arrived  at  a sudden  turn  in  the 
road  ) when  pulling  up  to  cast  forward  for  new  objects,  they 
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descried  a little  band  of  Indians,  a few  hundred  yards  in  ad- 
vance, looking  wildly  around  them,  in  the  greatest  seeming 
agitation  and  terror,  and  ostensibly  hurrying  away  to  escape 
the  threatened  pursuit. 

“ Charge  ! charge  upon  the  skulking  rascals !”  exclaimed  the 
officer  in  command,  drawing  a pistol  and  fiercely  waving  his 
sword  for  the  onset. 

It  was  the  last  word  he  was  destined  ever  to  utter.  At 
that  instant,  a scattering  volley,  streaming  out  from  a dozen 
coverts  in  the  forest  around,  was  poured  upon  them  by  the 
invisible  foe.  The  officer  reeled  in  his  seat,  dropped  the  reins, 
and  in  the  flouncing  and  turning  of  his  unchecked  horse, 
soon  came  to  the  ground,  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
Several  of-the  men  were  also  severely  wounded,  but  being  able  to 
keep  their  saddles,  all  turned  and  fled  in  wild  dismay  from  the 
fatal  scene. 

“ Hold  !”  sharply  exclaimed  Captain  Willis,  who  anticipa- 
ting the  result  of  this  rash  and  heedless  advance,  and  far  out- 
stripping his  companions  in  the  woods  to  keep  as  near  the 
endangered  party  as  possible,  now  burst  suddenly  into  the 
road, — “ hold  ! Would  you  leave  your  dying  leader  to  be 
scalped  and  tomahawked  in  the  road  ? Come  back,  if  ye  be 
men  ! Come  back,  some  of  you,  and  help  me  bring  him 
away !” 

Hut  the  panic-struck  troopers  paid  no  other  heed  to  the 
humane  appeal,  than  by  spurring  their  horses  to  greater  speed 
in  escaping  from  the  vicinity  of  danger.  The  heroic  young 
captain,  however,  whom  no  sense  of  personal  peril  could  de- 
ter from  the  performance  of  any  duty  which  he  believed  hu- 
manity demanded  at  his  hands,  hesitated  not  a moment,  but 
ran  to  the  speechless  and  gasping  sufferer,  raised  him  from 
the  ground,  clasped  him  round  the  chest,  and  bore  him,  re- 
gardless of  the  fresh  shower  of  hostile  bullets  which  were  di- 
rected tow  aids  the  spot,  resolutely  back  to  a place  of  safety. 
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« That  was  a brave  deed  of  yours,  Captain  Willis,”  said 
Mosely,  now  seen  hastening  to  the  spot,  where  the  former  had 
laid  down  his  charge,  and  was  searching  for  the  fatal  wound. 
“Yes,”  he  continued  looking  down  with  an  air  of  deep  com- 
miseration on  the  last  struggles  of  the  expiring  victim, 

« yes,  a brave,  but,  as  far  as  life  is  concerned,  a useless  effort. 

See  ! the  poor  fellow  is  gone  !” 

« I gee  he  is.  Shame  on  the  cowards  who  deserted  him, 
with  a wound  from  which  for  aught  they  knew  he  might  re- 
cover ; but  I am  resolved  to  see,  before  I give  over  the  chase, 

if  his  death  cannot  be  revenged.” 

“ You  are  right,  my  brave  friend.  It  will  never  do  to  leave 
the  murderous  hounds  with  the  idea  that  they  have  repulsed 
us.  We  will  leave  the  body  of  this  luckless  man  to  be  taken 
by  his  friends,  who,  as  we  pass  on,  will  doubtless  come  to 
look  for  it.  We  will  leave  the  dead  in  spirit,  to  bury  their 
dead  in  the  flesh,  and  fall  into  our  places  with  our  men,  who 
are  now  getting  abreast  of  us.  This  ambush  and  mishap, 
Yane,  have  made  me  a full  convert  to  your  notions  of  fighting 
Indians  ; and,  as  bad  as  I hate  skulking,  I shall  hereafter  un- 
hesitatingly adopt  them  for  my  men.” 

(c  And  yourself,  too,  captain, — much  more  strictly  than  I 
have  perceived  you  to  be  doing,  since  we  entered  the  bush. 
And  particularly  cautious  must  you,  and  all  of  us,  now  be- 
come, as  the  enemy  are  lying  concealed,  doubtless,  at  no  great 

distance  in  front.” 

“ Well,  the  nearer  the  better; — I am  aching  to  get  my  eyes 
on  the  infernal  scamps.” 

The  two  officers  then  hastened  away  to  their  respective 
lines  of  advance.  Mosely  repairing,  with  deliberate  step,  to 
take  the  lead,  a little  in  front  of  the  centre  of  his  extended 
line,  and  Willis,  swiftly  threading  the  woods  to  the  head 
of  his  slow  and  stealthily-moving  flanking  party  on  the 
right. 
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Leaving  his  men  to  move  directly  on  without  altering  their 
pace  or  relaxing  the  caution,  which  he  knew  was  now  espe- 
cially needed,  Captain  Willis  took  a wide,  outward  sweep, 
but  with  a speed  sufficient  still  to  keep  him  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  foremost  of  his  men  : and  then  tacking:  short 
to  the  left,  soon  gained  a thickly  covered  elevation,  which 
overlooked  all  the  principal  coverts  that  shielded  the  enemy 
in  their  fatal  assault  upon  the  discomfited  troopers.  Creep- 
ing cautiously  along  to  the  edge  of  the  thicket  on  the  brow 
of  the  elevation,  he  fell  to  inspecting,  one  after  another,  every 
dark  spot  and  depression  in  the  ground,  within  the  reach  of 
his  vision,  where  any  of  the  foe  could  possibly  lie  concealed. 
At  first  he  ran  his  eye  successively  over  all  such  objects  and 
places,  without  discovering  anything  calculated  to  excite  the 
least  suspicion.  Ho  motion  was  anywhere  perceptible,  and 
no  object  anywhere  in  sight  presented  other  than  a perfectly 
natural  appearance.  Presently  the  sharp  cracking  of  a dry 
limb  under  some  heavy  tread,  away  to  the  left,  reached  his 
ear,  and  almost  at  the  same  instant,  a slight,  quick  movement 
of  something  somewhere  within  the  area  which  had  just  un- 
dergone his  fruitless  inspection,  flitted  indistinctly  across  his 
halt  averted  vision.  He  therefore  again  closely  bent  his  gaze 
in  the  direction  ; but  for  some  time  with  no  better  success 
than  before.  At  length,  however,  he  detected  what  appeared 
like  two  small  humps  or  hummock,  ranging  in  a line,  one 
before  the  other,  standing  up  just  in  sight  out  of  a little  hol- 
low so  thickly  fringed,  on  the  side  next  to  Mosely’s  advancing 
line,  with  low,  leafy  shrubs,  as  to  afford  a perfect  concealment 
of  what  might  he  lying  in  the  hollow  behind  them.  Feeling- 
very  confident  that  those  hump-like  appearances,  though 
seemingly  as  immovable  as  the  ground  itself,  were  not  there 
at  his  previous  inspection,  he  taxed  his  vision  to  the  utter- 
most to  see  if  he  could  detect  anything  there  which  had 
effected  the  change,  when  he  soon  discerned  something  which 
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seemed  like  a straight  rod,  or  stout  staff,  extending,  as  the 
exactly  corresponding  sections,  seen  through  the  interstices 
of  the  leaves,  clearly  indicated,  from  the  forward  hump, 
through  to  the  other  side  of  the  bushes.  And  the  next  mo- 
ment the  truth  came  like  a flash  to  the  mind  of  the  startled 
officer.  The  two  humps  were  the  upraised  shoulders  and 
head  of  a crouching  Indian,  and  the  rod,  his  gun,  leveled  at 
some  one  of  the  approaching  line  of  white  men,  and  its  fire 
but  delayed  for  a fairer  exposure  of  the  marked  victim,  or  the 
lessening  of  the  intervening  distance,  to  make  moie  ceitain 
the  result  of  the  shot.  As  Willis  cast  his  eye  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  the  suspicious  tube,  his  heart  leaped  to  his 
mouth  on  descrying  the  stalwart  Mosely  advancing  in  the 
same  range,  not  more  than  thirty  rods  from  the  concealed  foe, 
using  little  or  no  precaution,  and  evidently  unconscious  of  the 
proximity  of  danger.  Although  his  own  stand  was  even 
more  distant  from  the  savage,  he  hesitated  not  an  instant  to 
bring  his  rifle  to  an  aim,  and  lay,  with  his  finger  on  the  trig- 
ger, awaiting  the  first  movement  of  the  foe,  to  breathe  a 
prayer  for  the  success  of  his  bullet,  and  send  it  on  its  destina- 
tion, Not  long  had  he  to  wait  for  the  critical  moment.  The 
hitherto  motionless  foremost  hump  now  gradually  rose  into  the 
distinct  proportions  of  a human  head,  and  the  next  instant 
the  sharp  report  of  the  young  officer’s  rifle  rang  through  the 
forest;  while  the  brawny  object  of  its  deadly  aim  was  seen 
leaping  high  into  the  air,  and  then  pitching  heavily  forward 
to  the  earth.  It  was  a shot  which  none  but  a marksman 
could  have  made,  and  it  not  only  destroyed  a dangerous  foe- 
man,  but  was  the  means  of  deciding  the  fortunes  of  the  day ; 
for,  with  the  report  of  the  rifle,  and  the  death  screech  of  its 
victim,  a dozen  painted  warriors,  alarmed  at  this  unexpected 
attack  on  their  flank,  and  its  fatal  result  on  one  of  their  lead- 
ing braves,  leaped  quickly  from  their  seemingly  impossible 
concealments  around,  and  in  their  surprise  and  dismay,  stood 
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for  a minute  looking  confusedly  about  them,  and  exposing 
themselves  as  fair  marks  for  the  fire  of  Mosely’s  line.,  who  were 
now  drawing  near,  and  who,  but  for  the  timely  shot  of  Wil- 
lis, must  have  been,  for  all  their  supposed  vigilance,  very 
soon,  and  to  a fearful  extent,  perhaps,  fatally  surprised.  And 
the  opportunity  was  not  suffered  to  go  unimproved.  All  of 
that  line  within  sight  poured  in  their  volleys  upon  the  be- 
wildered savages;  and  the  alarm  being  thus  communicated  to 
others,  who  were  lurking  further  within  the  woods,  and  who 
were  started  out  from  their  coverts  in  the  same  manner,  the 
firing  spread  rapidly  along  the  whole  line  of  the  assailants, 
and  ended  only  with  the  last  man  of  the  other  flanking  party 
led  on  by  the  resolute  Noel.  The  effect  was  instantaneous 
and  decisive.  The  Indians,  surprised  at  finding  themselves 
thus  assailed  in  front  and  flank,  and  what  was  equally  unex- 
pected, in  their  own  fashion  of  fighting,  fired  a few  shots  in 
return,  and  fled  into  the  remote  recesses  of  the  forest. 

C aptains  Mosely  and  W illis,  now  seeing  the  uselessness  of 
further  pursuit,  called  in  their  men ; when  finding  none  to  be 
missing,  and  but  two  wounded,  and  those  only  very  slightly, 
the  two  companies  marched  back  to  the  garrison,  with  that 
keen  sense  of  inward  exultation  which  men  usually  feel,  when 
they  have  done  a proud  deed  without  the  aid,  and  against  the 
warnings  and  discouragements,  of  those  who  claim  to  be  their 
superiors. 

. The  army  at  the  garrison  house,  who,  from  the  alarming 
accounts  brought  in  by  the  discomfited  little  band  of  troopers, 
had  expected  nothing  less  than  that  the  two  companies  who 
had  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians  into  the  fastnesses  of  the 
woods,  would  be  cut  to  pieces  or  destroyed,  again  became 
brave  and  jubilant,  on  beholding  them  all  returned  in  safety, 
and  especially  so,  when  they  learned  that  the  enemy  had 
been  put  to  flight  and  driven  entirely  from  the  vicinity. 

“ I congratulate  you,  Captain  Mosely,”  said  the  general, 
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coming  forward,  among  the  other  officers,  to  compliment  the 
victors,  “ I heartily  congratulate  you  on  your  successes.  Your 
escape  from  the  enemy,  with  so  little  damage  to  yourself  and 
men,  seems  little  less  than  miraculous,  and  would  appear  like 
a direct  answer  to  the  earnest  prayers  we  put  up,  after  you 
went  forth  into  the  peril,  for  your  safety  and  deliverance.” 

u Your  prayers  were  all  well  enough,  general,  doubtless,” 
bluntly  replied  Mosely.  u But  to  my  notion,  they  would  have 
been  quite  as  likely  to  be  answered,  if  they  had  been  made  on 
the  field  of  battle.  St.  James  says,  faith  without  works  is 
dead.  And  I am  free  to  say  I am  a good  deal  of  his  opin- 
ion.” 

u The  captain  speaks  plainly,  but  not  without  force,”  inter- 
posed Parson  Miles.,  a patriotic  Baptist  minister,  who  owned 
the  garrison  house,  and  who  had  shown  great  resolution  in 
defending  it  on  the  late  assault  on  the  town.  “ I cannot  but 
think  that  those  who  would  look  for  blessings  on  their  prayers, 
should  not  themselves  shrink  from  actions  corresponding  to 
their  petitions.” 

“ Grive  us  your  hand,  friend,”  warmly  responded  Mosely. 
u You  are  the  parson  for  me.  T hope  for  your  better  acquain- 
tance, sir.” 

The  general,  not  pretending  to  understand  the  rebuke  which 
one  of  the  last  speakers  had  intentionally,  and  the  other  un- 
wittingly, given  him,  made  some  general  remark,  and  retired 
after  notifying  all  the  officers  present,  that  a council  of  war 
would  be  holden  that  evening,  to  decide  on  a plan  of 
operations  for  the  next  movement  to  be  made  against  the 
enemy. 

Both  the  officers  and  men  of  the  little  army  having  become 
assured,  and  confident  of  future  triumphs,  from  the  successes 
of  the  day,  insignificant  as  the  Indians  themselves,  who 
came  there  only  for  the  purposes  of  espionage  and  intimida- 
tion, probably  considered  them ) the  council  of  war,  who 
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convened  that  evening,  unanimously  voted  to  make  a bold 
push  at  once  directly  into  the  heart  of  King  Philip’s  domin- 
ions. 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning,  General  Cudworth  mustered 
the  troops,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a small  force  left  to  man 
the  garrison  house,  put  them  all  immediately  in  motion  for 
Pokanoket,  as  was  then  called  the  whole  of  that  romantic  lit- 
tle peninsula,  which  from  time  immemorial  had  been  con- 
sidered peculiarly  the  seat  of  empire,  and  the  fatherland  of  the 
proud  and  powerful  Wampanoogs.  This  sea-girt  territory, 
which,  though  but  little  larger  than  an  ordinary  township, 
now  embraces  a numerous  and  thriving  population,  including 
its  chief  port,  the  beautiful  village  of  Bristol,  was  then  an  un- 
broken wilderness,  except  the  southern  thousand  acres  which 
the  successive  chiefs  of  the  Wampanoogs  had  mostly  divested 
of  forest,  and  converted  into  cornfields. 

The  army  in  the  course  of  their  difficult  and  toilsome  march 
through  the  woods,  encountered  many  a windfall  of  tangled 
trees  lying  upon  the  ground,  and  many  a dark,  jungly  thicket, 
which  were  all  their  wily  foe  might  have  desired  for  surprises 
and  ambuscades,  and  which  the  troops  approached  with  no 
small  fear  and  trepidation.  But  none  of  their  apprehensions 
were  realized.  No  signs  of  any  ambuscades  were  discovered; 
nor  did  an  enemy,  through  the  whole  of  their  forest  march, 
anywhere  make  his  appearance. 

u The  whole  Indian  army  must  be  concentrated  around 
Mount  Hope,  the  home  of  their  hell  hound  leader,  the  accursed 
author  of  all  this  mischief,”  remarked  General  Cudworth  to 
Captain  Prentiss  and  the  other  officers  he  had  exclusively  made 
his  military  counsellors,  as  the  dignified  bevy  were  riding 
along  at  a safe  distance  from  the  front  of  the  advan- 
cing column.  “ We  shall  be  sure  to  find  them  there,  all  pre- 
pared to  meet  us,  and  full  of  their  heathenish  confidence,  no 
doubt,  that  they  shall  be  able  to  defeat  us.” 
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“ Nathless,  they  will  soon  be  taught,  I trust/’  responded 
Prentiss,  u the  difference  between  the  power  of  our  God,  and 
their  God,  who,  I make  no  doubt,  is  no  other  than  Sathan 
himself.” 

“ Truly,  captain,”  rejoined  the  former,  “ and  it  is  a most 
comforting  reflection  to  feel  and  know  that  the  Lord  Omnipo- 
tent is  on  our  side.” 

“ Yea,  even  so,  general,”  said  the  warmly  consenting  cap- 
tain. u And  we  must  not,  for  a moment,  harbor  a single  doubt 
or  misgiving,  that  our  arms  will  signally  triumph  in  this 
righteous  war,  which  these  red  sons  of  Belial  have  stirred  up 
against  an  innocent  and  God-chosen  people.  But  see  ! we  are 
coming  out  into  the  open  country,  and  cannot  now  be  but  a 
mile  or  two  from  the  stronghold  of  the  enemy.  I must  ride 
to  the  head  of  my  troop  to  be  in  readiness  to  take  my  place 
in  the  line  of  battle.” 

The  officers  now  parted  to  repair  to  their  respective  posts ) 
and  the  troops  pushed  forward  with  quickened  steps  and  beat- 
ing hearts,  in  full  expectation  of  emerging  from  the  woods  but 
to  see  a long  line  of  the  savage  foe  drawn  up  to  dispute  their 
further  passage  to  Mount  Hope,  at  which  their  last  desperate 
stand,  it  was  thought  probable,  would  be  made  round  the  home 
of  their  present  great  leader,  and  the  honored  graves  of  his 
royal  predecessors. 

To  their  agreeable  disappointment,  and  the  great  relief  of 
many  a trembling  neophyte  of  the  bloody  Mars,  they  beheld, 
on  entering  the  opening,  instead  of  the  anticipated  host  of 
painted  savages  yelling  out  their  rage  and  defiance,  only  broad 
fields  of  green  corn  waving  in  the  breeze,  and  stretching  away 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  every  direction,  over  the  roll- 
ing country  that  intervened  between  them  and  the  dreaded 
Mount  Hope,  now  seen  rising  in  the  distance. 

Here  halting  and  forming  in  two  columns,  the  troops  con- 
tinued their  march  through  the  corn  fields,  still  expecting  to 
14 
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see  drawn  up  behind  every  swell  or  knoll  they  passed  over,  a 
formidable  array  of  their  foes  ready  to  greet  their  first  appear- 
ance with  a storm  of  fire  and  death.  Swell  after  swell 
succeeded,  however,  as  they  went  trampling  over  the  growing 
maize,  and  yet  no  enemy  was  encountered.  Presently  the 
numerous  wigwams  of  the  royal  village,  spreading  along  the 
green  slopes  of  Montaup,  rose  distinctly  upon  the  view. 
Here,  at  least,  the  enemy  must  be  found;  and,  though  not  a 
wigwam  in  sight  exhibited  any  indications  of  the  presence  of 
either  open  or  concealed  foes,  yet  the  army  was  again  bi ought 
to  a halt,  and  carefully  formed  into  an  extended  line  of  battle 
by  the  astute  commander.  The  line  then  slowly  advanced  till 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  village,  when  a general 
charge  was  ordered,  and  the  troops,  with  leveled  and  cocked 
muskets,  made  a desperate  rush  upon  the  whole  range  of 
wigwams,  which  they  reached  only  to  find  them  every  where 
silent  and  deserted  ! Nothing  being  found  here,  detachments 
of  infantry  and  cavalry  were  then  despatched  to  scour  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  promontory,  all  round  the  borders  of 
the  water,  from  east  to  west,  in  search  of  concealed  enemies. 
Put  they  all  in  a short  time  returned  with  the  same  story, 
reporting  that  not  an  Indian — young  or  old,  sick  or  well 
was  to  be  found,  nor  even  the  trace  of  one  any  where  to  be 
detected,  in  all  that  end  of  the  peninsula.  It  seemed  to  have 
been  a preconcerted  national  exodus,  and  not  an  implement  of 
peace  or  war  was  left  behind  to  indicate  an  intention  of  any 
future  return.  But  the  valorous  general  was  not  to  be  balked 
in  this  manner;  and,  for  lack  of  living  foes  on  which  to 
expend  his  martial  energies,  he  employed  the  troops  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  beating  down  and  trampling  into  the 
earth  the  growing  corn  of  King  Philip’s  extensive  plantation, 
the  whole  thousand  acres  of  which,  before  sun-down,  was 
utterly  ruined  or  destroyed.  The  army  was  then  recalled. 
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ordered  to  take  possession  of  the  deserted  wigwams,  and 
encamp  for  the  night. 

In  the  estimation  of  General  Cudworth  and  most  of  his 
officers,  the  Indians,  frightened  by  the  military  array  brought 
into  the  vicinity,  had  scattered  and  fled  into  the  distant 
wilderness,  to  return  no  more — in  short,  that  the  war  was 
now  over.  Others,  however,  were  of  a different  opinion;  and, 
as  a compromise  between  the  two  parties,  it  was  decided,  at 
a general  consultation  the  next  morning,  that  a small  force 
should  be  left  at  Mount  Hope  to  build  a fort,  and,  for  the 
present,  hold  the  station,  while  the  rest  should  return  to 
Swansey.  Among  those  who  wholly  dissented  from  the 
opinion  of  the  general  and  others  that  the  war  was  over, 
was  Captain  Willis,  who  believed  that  the  war,  instead  of 
being  over,  was  as  yet  but  hardly  begun,  and  that  Philip, 
justly  believing  that  Mount  Hope  would  be  untenable,  had 
crossed  over  to  the  extensive  forests  on  the  east  side  of  the 
bay,  and  was  now  there  concealed  with  all  his  forces ; and  he 
petitioned  the  general  for  liberty  to  lead  his  own  company — 
strengthened  by  the  force  proposed  to  be  left  at  Mount  Hope, 
who  could  be  of  no  use  there — round  into  that  part  of  the 
country,  to  ferret  out  and  engage  with  the  enemy.  The 
obstinate  general,  however,  though  at  length  he  reluctantly 
gave  Captain  Willis  permission  to  take  his  own  company  on  a 
scouting  expedition,  would  not  allow  any  other  force  to 
accompany  him.  Thankful  even  for  this  permission,  Willis 
at  once  decided  to  avail  himself  of  it,  and  lost  no  time  in 
making  his  preparation  for  starting  on  the  hazardous  enter- 
prise, whither  it  will  best  suit  the  objects  of  our  story  to 
accompany  him  and  the  gallant  little  band  of  which  he  was 
the  idolized  leader. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


“ They  saw  their  injured  country’s  woe; 

The  ruined  home,  the  wasted  field  ; 

They  rushed  to  meet  the  insulting  foe  ; 

They  took  the  spear,  but  left  the  shield.’’ 

“ G-uards  of  a nation’s  destiny  ! — 

’Tis  yours  to  shield  the  dearest  ties 
That  bind  to  life  the  heart, 

That  mingle  with  the  earliest  breath, 

And  with  the  last  depart.” 

Perhaps  there  is  no  prospect  or  spectacle  on  earth,  that  so 
pleasingly  combines  the  finest  elements  of  the  grand  and  beau- 
tiful, as  a view  taken  from  one  of  the  lofty  mountains  rising 
from  our  New  England  landscapes,  which,  lying  spread  out  be- 
neath and  around  the  summit  stand-point,  extend,  mellowing 
away  in  the  dim  distance,  beyond  the  furthest  limits  of  the 
wandering  vision.  This  will  be  found  generally  to  hold  good, 
we  believe,  of  nearly  all  our  high  mountains,  even  as  now 
standing  in  their  interior  locations.  But  had  some  of  their 
most  lofty  and  commanding  peaks  been  situated  on  the  sea- 
board, the  grandeur  of  the  scene  they  might  have  afforded, 
must  have  been  almost  immeasurably  enhanced ; while  there 
need  have  been,  when  taken  as  a whole,  little  or  no  diminu- 
tion of  the  beautiful.  Had  Mount  Washington,  that  out-tow- 
ering giant  among  the  cloud-breaking  elevations  of  the  north, 
stood  beetling  over  the  sea,  at  Cape  Elizabeth,  what  concep- 
tion can  compass  the  magnificence  of  the  scene,  which  its  tre- 
mendous summit  would  have  presented  to  the  entranced  be- 
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holder,  in  its  beautiful  and  boundless,  variegated  land- 
scapes on  the  one  side,  and  the  smooth  and  tranquil,  or 
rough  and  tumbling  waters  of  the  illimitable  ocean  on  the 
other. 

No  high  mountains,  however,  rise  any  where  in  the  near 
vicinity  of  our  sea-board,  to  afford  us  views  of  such  a supposa- 
ble  character.  Only  eminences  of  two,  three,  and,  at  the  ut- 
most, we  believe,  four  hundred  feet,  can  anywhere  be  found 
from  one  end  of  our  long  line  of  coast  to  the  other,  situated  so 
near  the  broad  ocean,  or  any  of  its  extensive  bays,  as  to  give 
us  the  opportunity  to  look  down  and  abroad  upon  its  liquid 
plains,  in  any  such  sense,  as  we  look  down  and  abroad  from 
the  mountain  peak  upon  the  subjacent  plains  of  a country 
landscape.  And  even  these  elevations  are  not  only  few  and 
widely  scattered,  but  generally  rise  at  too  great  a distance 
from  the  outward  line  of  coast,  to  give  us  anything  like  a clear 
and  uninterrupted  view  of  the  ocean.  But  among  all  those 
eminences  in  our  coast  country,  that  do  afford  such  views, 
there  are  none,  perhaps,  more  favorably  located  for  embracing 
those  extensive  land  and  water  views,  that  combine  the  requi- 
sites of  a perfect  landscape,  than  Pocasset  Hill,  which  rises 
abruptly  from  that  low  lying  country  around,  to  the  height 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet,  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  is  situated  within  half  a mile  of  the  great  eastern 
arm  of  Narraganset  Bay,  in  the  northeastern  corner  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  only  about  fifteen  from  a 
long  reach  of  Buzzards  Bay  on  the  east,  and  another  of  the 
open  ocean  on  the  south.  Here  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  as 
he  stands  on  the  summit  of  this  conspicuous  eminence,  wan- 
ders on  the  north  and  west,  over  the  bright  waters  of  the 
broken  and  fantastically  indented  bay,  and  the  thriving  vil- 
lages seen  glimmering  from  various  points  along  the  serpentine 
coasts,  and  stretching  away  to  the  distant  capital  of  the  state, 
and  even  beyond  to  the  far  off  highlands  of  Massachusetts  and 
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Connecticut;  and  all  around  on  the  south  and  east,  over  ex- 
tensive reaches  of  sombre  forests  and  glittering  lakelets,  with 
the  scores  of  villages  and  hamlets  every  where  variegating  the 
scene,  till  all  the  lessening  objects  of  the  vision  become  blended 
and  lost  in  the  long  light  line  of  the  encircling  ocean. 

On  the  summit  rock  of  that  conspicuous  eminence,  on  the 
second  morning  after  the  fruitless  invasion  of  Mount  Hope, 
described  in  the  last  chapter,  sat  two  men  intently  engaged  in 
scanning  the  various  aspects  of  the  forests,  then  stretching  away 
from  the  hill  on  the  east  to  the  vicinity  of  the  seaboard,  with- 
out break  or  opening,  except  in  the  long  bright  chain  of  the 
Watuppa  ponds,  whose  nearest  points  were  but  two  or  three 
miles  distant.  Both  these  men  were  here  in  the  guise  of  Indian 
dresses  and  native  accoutrements;  and  one  of  them,  the  most 
youthful  and  finely  formed  of  the  two,  had  so  skillfully  met- 
amorphosed himself  by  these,  and  the  application  of  some 
kind  of  coloring  matter  to  all  the  visible  parts  of  his  skin,  that 
it  would  have  required  far  more  than  any  ordinary  closeness 
of  observation  to  have  discovered  him  to  have  been  other 
than  what  his  general  appearance  indicated. 

« There,  Noel,  I think  I have  it  at  last !”  exclaimed  the 
last  named  person,  after  a long  and  close  inspection  of  a par- 
ticular locality  in  the  forest  before  him,  which  he  had  selected 
as  the  most  promising  for  the  discoveries  he  was  seeking — 
u l think  I have  hit  upon  the  place  at  last.” 

« Whereaway,  Captain  Willis  ?”  asked  the  other — “ where- 
away are  you  detecting  any  indications  of  their  encampment ; 
I have  discovered  nothing  of  the  kind. 

u x will  direct  your  eye  to  the  spot  in  question,  Noel.  You 
see  that  long  swell  of  oak  forest  land,  lying  something  like  two 
miles  off,  perhaps,  and  running  north  and  south  about  half  way 
between  this  first  little  appendant  sheet  of  water  down  here  to 
the  southeast,  and  the  great  South  Watuppa  pond — do  you?” 
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<<■  Yes, — I have  now  got  my  eye  on  to  the  spot  you  mean,  1 
suppose.” 

u Well,  by  comparing  the  peculiar  hue  of  the  atmosphere 
alon<T  the  line  of  the  swell  with  that  of  all  the  surrounding 
localities,  you  can  easily  detect  quite  a difference  in  the  ap- 
pearance — do  you  distinguish  it  now  ? 

“ I think  I can.  Ay — now  you  have  directed  my  attention 
to  it,  I do  very  plainly  perceive  the  difference  you  name;  but 

wbat  is  your  version  of  the  matter  ?” 

u My  version  is  that  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  air  all 
along  over  that  swell,  is  but  a thin,  filmy  cloud  of  smoke, 
which  has  gradually  risen  up  through  the  trees  from  small  in- 
numerable fires,  such  as  would  naturally  be  built  at  an  Indian 
encampment  in  cooking  their  morning  meals.  And  I will 
venture  to  express  my  unhesitating  belief,  that  Metacom  and 
his  two  thousand  warriors  are  all  encamped  on  that  single  swell 
of  land.” 

« I think  you  may  be  right,  captain — a single  fire,  kindled 
by  a hunting  or  fishing  party,  would,  if  as  large  as  usually 
made,  rise  up  through  the  -trees  in  a distinct  column  ; at  all 
events,  it  would  not  be  apt  to  diffuse  itself  over  but  a small 
space  ; while  the  smoke  from  numerous  small  fires  scattered 
over  a space  half  a mile  in  extent  and  imperceptibly  stealing 
up  through  the  trees  from  a hundred  different  places,  would, 
probably,  gradually  unite  in  the  air  above,  so  as  to  produce 
the  blue,  hazy  appearance,  which  certainly  does  hang  over  that 
tract  of  the  woods.  And  if  our  conjectures  are  correct  about 
the  cause  of  this  appearance,  the  place  is  probably  the  camp- 
ing ground  of  the  Wampanoogs,  who  are  doubtless  concen- 
trated somewhere  in  this  vicinity.” 

u Yes,  that  is  my  conclusion  ; for  Queen  Wetamoo  s tribe 
would  not  be  numerous  enough  to  spread  over  so  large  a space 
as  I judge  this  encampment  to  embrace ; besides,  the  princi- 
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pal  seat  of  her  tribe  is  still  a considerable  distance  to  the 
south  of  us.” 

u Ah  ! does  her  territory  extend  as  far  north  as  that  south- 

•s 

ernmost  chain  of  ponds  yonder  V ’ 

“ Just  about,  I suppose,  but  why  do  you  ask  ?” 

ce  Because,  when  you  called  my  attention  in  this  direction, 
I was  scrutinizing  appearances  in  that  quarter,  and  if  I am 
not  very  much  mistaken,  I saw  a large  number  of  Indian  ca- 
noes lying  along  shore  at  the  extremity  of  that  pond.  Let  us 
examine  what  I took  to  be  canoes,  a little  more  particu- 
larly.” 

They  did  so,  and  were  soon  rewarded  with  an  additional 
discovery.  They  not  only  clearly  made  out  the  objects  pointed 
out  by  Noel  to  be  canoes,  but  soon  saw  a large  body  of  In- 
dians coming  down  to  the  shore,  a part  of  whom  took  the 
canoes  and  struck  out  over  the  pond  to  the  north  ; while  the 
main  body,  as  became  evident  by  occasional  glimpses  of  them 
which  were  obtained  as  they  passed  through  open  spaces  ad- 
joining the  water,  moved  rapidly  along  the  eastern  shore  in 
the  same  direction. 

u I understand  it  all,”  said  Willis,  turning  away  with  the 
air  of  one  who  deems  the  subject  of  inquiry  fully  settled.  “ I 
understand  the  whole  arrangement  as  well  as  the  red  plotters 
themselves.” 

“ Well,  then,  captain,  on  putting  all  these  things  together, 
what  is  the  amount  of  your  conclusions  ?” 

“ It  is  this — that  body  of  Indians  we  have  just  discovered 
passing  on  north,  are  Wetamoo’s  four  hundred  warriors,  the 
queen  herself  and  a small  band  for  her  guard,  being  those  we 
saw  putting  off  in  the  canoes.  They  are  all  on  their  way  to 
King  Philip’s  camp,  to  perfect  an  alliance,  and  concert  mea- 
sures for  the  next  series  of  outbreaks.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
indication  of  their  intentions;  but  the  exact  character  of  the 
meeting,  and  the  plans  of  Philip,  cannot  be  ascertained  except 
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by  skillful  espionage.  All  this  is  most  important  to  be  known, 
but  who  will  undertake  to  go  into  their  camp  unless  I do  it 

myself  ?” 

“ Into  the  camp  itself,  Captain  Willis — into  the  den — nay, 
the  very  jaws  of  the  lion  ! Why,  surely,  you  have  not  been 
meditating  anything  so  daring  as  this  ? A reconnoiteiing 
close  enough  to  obtain  a pretty  good  idea  of  the  chai actor  and 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  if  we  discovered  their  locality,  I was 
prepared  for,  but  not  for  this.  Are  you  really  serious  about 

making  such  a perilous  attempt  ?” 

u o yes.  I thought  when  we  left  our  camp,  that  circum- 
stances might  require  more  of  me  than  an  ordinary  reconnois- 
sance ; and  that  was  the  reason  I was  so  careful  to  perfect  my 
disguise.” 

u But,  why  not  send  one  or  two  of  our  Saconet  scouts  ?” 

a In  the  first  place,  they  could  not  be  induced  to  venture 
directly  into  tbe  Wampanoog  camp  ; and  if  they  could,  they 
would  not  be  likely  to  obtain  all  the  information  which  I 
want,  and  which  I have  faith  to  believe  I can  obtain  by  the 
proposed  visit.  I can  both  understand  and  speak  their  lan- 
guage. I can  interpret  their  movements  and  general  appear- 
ance, and  draw  my  own  inferences.  And,  as  my  disguise  is 
complete,  I shall,  while  running  little  risk  of  detection,  sub- 
serve a most  important  public  object.  At  all  events,  Noel,  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  try  the  experiment. 

« Then,  friend  Willis,  we  may  as  well  call  you  a lost  man. 
Your  courage,  it  seems  to  me,  wholly  outstrips  the  ordinary 
bounds  of  prudence.” 

(c  You  should  have  more  reliance  on  an  over-ruling  Provi- 
dence, Noel.  The  enterprise  is  sanctioned  by  its  importance. 
Who  knows  what  bloodshed  and  suffering  may  he  prevented— 
what  villages  saved  from  destruction,  and  what  countless 
families  snatched  from  an  awful  death— by  the  timely  disco- 
very of  the  designs  of  a foe,  who  ever  come  without  warning, 
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and  are  sure  to  fall  on  those  places  where  they  are  least 
expected  ? The  motive  which  moves  me  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  calamities  like  these,  will  surely  command  from 
heaven  the  protection  of  my  life.” 

‘‘  Then,  if  you  will  go,  it  should  be  my  duty  to  go  with 
you — at  least,  into  the  near  vicinity,  to  be  at  hand  to  aid  you 
in  case  of  detection  and  trouble.” 

u 2s  o — one  will  run  less  chances  of  detection  than  two,  even 
though  one  of  them  keep  at  a distance  behind.” 

u What  would  you  have  me  do,  then,  Captain  Willis  ?” 
u Go  down  to  our  company  on  the  shore  ; and  then,  if  you 
please,  you  may  march  them  silently  around — say,  to  a point 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  west  of  the  south  end  of  this  little 
pond  down  here,  where  we  just  saw  the  Indians  passing.  You 
will  there  be  sufficiently  distant  from  the  trail  not  to  attract 
the  attention  of  any  stragglers  following  after  the  main  body.” 
“It  shall  be  promptly  done,  captain.” 

“Very  well;  I will  then  make  to  that  point  for  joining 
you,  after  I get  fairly  clear  of  Metacom’s  camp.  But  let  us 
agree  on  the  exact  location  of  your  halt  for  the  purpose. 
There  ! do  you  notice  that  green  clump  of  pine  trees,  with  a 
tall,  dry  one  shooting  up  in  the  midst,  all  standing  not  far 
from  the  point  I named  ?” 
u Yes,  very  distinctly.” 

“ Well,  whether  I am  pursued  or  not,  I will  make  my  way 
to  that  tree.  Now,  Noel,  keep  up  faith  and  courage,  and 
within  two  hours  expect  to  see  me  at  that  spot.  Good  bye.” 

“ Good  bye,  captain — good  bye,  my  friend  Willis.  May 
God  keep  you.” 

A few  words  may  here  be  necessary,  perhaps,  to  fill  the 
apparent  break  between  the  last  and  present  chapters.  After 
Captain  Willis  obtained  permission  to  detach  his  little  band 
from  the  main  army,  which  was  not  to  return  until  the  next 
day,  he  immediately  left  Mount  Hope,  aud  made  a forced 
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march  back  to  Swansey  that  night,  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing his  company  with  the  food  and  ammunition  necessary  for 
the  projected  expedition  into  the  great  forest  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Narraganset  bay,  in  search  of  King  Philip’s  forces, 
whom  he  felt  so  confident  he  should  discover  to  be  there 
concentrated.  And  having  thus  supplied  themselves  the  next- 
morning,  and  made  all  other  advisable  preparations  for  the 
enterprise  on  hand,  the  company  struck  across  the  then  but 
partially  cleared  country,  to  a point  on  Taunton  river  some 
eight  or  ten  miles  from  its  outlet,  passed  over  the  broad  stream 
in  boats  procured  for  the  purpose,  and,  turning  short  to  the 
right,  proceeded  slowly  and  cautiously  down  the  thickly 
wooded  banks  on  the  east  side  of  that  wide  spreading  outlet, 
towards  Queen  Wetamoo’s  dominions,  lying  nearly  opposite  to 
those  of  King  Philip  on  the  opposite  side  of  Mount  Hope 

Bay. 

As  the  way  was  often  extremely  circuitous,  the  extensive 
intervening  swamps  compelling  them  to  make  wide  detours  to 
the  east,  it  was  nearly  sunset  before  they  reached  the  shore 
of  the  bay,  near  the  western  base  of  the  sightly  eminence, 
with  a description  of  which  was  accompanied  the  opening 
scene  of  the  present  eventful  chapter.  And  no  signs  beto- 
kening the  vicinage  of  the  enemy  having  been  discovered 
anywhere  above,  Captain  Willis  soon  determined  to  encamp 
at  this  place  for  the  night,  and  make  it  his  head  quarters  for 
the  reconnoissance. 

He  proposed  to  set  on  foot  the  next  morning,  feeling  very 
confident,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  that  Metacom 
and  his  collected  warriors  could  not  now  be  far  distant.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  cast  about  them  for  a place  for  encampment, 
wbicb  would  afford  them  the  best  advantages  for  defence  in 
case  of  an  attack  by  night,  and  soon  were  fortunate  enough 
to  find  one  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  the  overhanging  shelf 
of  an  encircling  ledge  of  rocks,  and  the  water  and  an  almost 
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impenetrable  tangle  of  fallen  trees  on  the  other;  and,  for- 
bearing to  kindle  any  tell-tale  fires,  they  partook,  each  from 
his  well  stored  pack,  their  evening  meal,  and  lay  down  on 
their  mossy  carpet  for  their  welcome  repose,  which,  happily, 
was  not  disturbed  till  the  bright  morning  sun,  peering  over 
the  eastern  hills,  looked  down  into  the  fastness  of  their 
bivouac,  and  roused  them  from  their  slumbers  to  enter  upon 
the  untried  scenes  of  the  day  before  them. 

Before  deciding  on  any  plan  of  action,  however,  Willi3 
decided  on  taking  his  lieutenant  with  him  and  ascending  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  believing  they  might  there  make  disco- 
veries which  might  decide  the  plan  of  operations  to  be  pur- 
sued; when,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  captain,  they  both  ex- 
changed dresses  with  two  of  their  Saconet  scouts,  with 
additional  disguises  on  the  part  of  the  former,  and  set  off  for 
the  summit,  where  we  introduced  them  in  the  new  characters 
they  decided  to  assume  to  favor  the  important  discoveries  they 
are  intent  on  making. 

Leaving  his  anxious  and  apprehensive  subaltern  to  return 
to  his  company,  on  the  shore  below,  Captain  Willis,  after  the 
parting  we  have  described,  immediately  set  forth  to  execute 
his  daring  purpose.  He  well  knew  his  personal  safety  must 
necessarily  be  more  or  less  involved  in  the  undertaking.  Yet 
the  public  interest,  he  believed,  demanded  the  risk  at  his 
hands.  And  this,  he  persuaded  himself,  would  have  alone 
decided  the  question  of  the  bold  attempt,  if  he  had  no  other 
object  in  view. 

But  he  had  another  object  in  view,  which  he  had  not  chosen 
to  reveal,  and  which  was  more  potent  in  inciting  him  to  the 
undertaking,  perhaps,  than  he  would  have  been  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge. He  fully  believed  that  his  lost  Madian  was 
somewhere  retained  as  a captive  among  the  Indians,  and  he 
had  resolved  that  he  would,  in  some  way  or  other,  penetrate 
into  every  Indian  village  or  encampment  in  the  country, 
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before  be  would  relinquish  his  hope  of  her  recovery.  Aimed, 
therefore,  with  this  double  motive,  he  pushed  on  to  the  exe- 
cution of  his  purpose  with  a,  resolution  which  knew  no  turning, 
and  which  never  for  one  moment  wavered. 

Setting  his  course,  when  he  reached  the  termination  of  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  hill,  so  as  to  keep  clear  of  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  small  pond  before  mentioned,  he  proceeded, 
with  light,  rapid  steps,  through  the  thick  and  swampy  forest 
for  more  than  a mile  ) when,  finding  himself  on  ascending 
ground,  he  paused  to  ascertain  his  position  and  bearings. 

Soon  perceiving,  from  certain  landmarks  he  had  noted  be- 
fore leaving  his  lookout  on  the  hill,  that  he  had  reached  the 
foot  of  the  oak  ridge,  on  the  other  slope  of  which  was  the 
supposed  encampment,  and  believing  it  would  be  safest  to  ap- 
proach it  through  the  thickly  leaved  forest  covering  the  whole 
length  of  the  swell,  he  passed  on  a half  a mile  to  the  north, 
and  then,  turning  short  to  the  right,  proceeded  directly  over 
the  rise,  and  soon  found  himself  in  the  leafy  and  thick  under- 
growth of  the  deciduous  forest,  through  which  no  object  was 
but  a short  distance  discernible.  Here  he  made  a pause,  and 
called  into  exercise  all  his  senses  to  enable  him  to  form  some 
opinion  of  the  distance  he  might  now  be  from  the  location  he 
had  marked  as  the  central  point  of  the  hostile  camp.  And 
very  soon  the  low,  confused  sounds  that  reached  his  ears, 
and  the  fresh  smell  of  smoke  that  pervaded  the  forest,  told 
him  that  a large  body  of  men  were  collected  at  no  great  dis- 
tance to  the  south  of  him  ; and  that  he  had  been  very  neaily 
correct  in  the  calculations  he  had  made  respecting  the  loca- 
tion they  occupied.  Having  made  these  observations,  he 
cautiously  made  his  way  towards  the  place,  stopping  every 
few  rods  to  listen  and  reconnoitre.  After  proceeding  in  this 
manner  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile,  he  began  to  obtain  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  men  in  motion,  only  a few  hundred  yards 
in  front  of  him ; when  knowing  that  he  was  now  in  the  im- 
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mediate  vicinity  of  the  enemy,  he  took  a long  and  careful 
survey  of  the  woods  on  his  right  and  left,  to  ascertain  whether 
there  were  any  outlying  scouts,  or  Indians  straggling  without 
the  limits  of  the  encampment,  in  that  direction.  But  per- 
ceiving none,  he  cast  about  him  for  some  impervious  thicket,  or 
other  screening  object  further  ahead,  which  would  enable  him 
to  look  into  the  camp  before  he  could  be  seen,  that  he  might 
the  better  judge  whether,  or  in  what  manner,  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient to  enter  it.  And  he  soon  discovered  the  thick  top 
of  a tree,  which  had  recently  been  blown  by  the  wind  across 
a knoll,  about  half  way  between  him  and  the  place  where  the 
movements  had  been  perceived.  To  this  leafy  screen  he  now, 
while  continually  throwing  keen,  searching  glances  in  every 
direction  around  him,  silently  and  stealthily  made  his  way ; 
and  having  gained  it,  he  crawled  under  the  lowest  branches, 
and  then  gradually  rose  to  his  feet ; when  finding  himself 
effectually  concealed,  he  edged  himself  along  to  a small  open- 
ing in  the  branches,  and  applied  his  eye  for  the  long  sought 
observation.  The  first  imperfect  glance  disclosed  to  him 
numbers  of  the  enemy  so  unexpectedly  near,  as  to  cause  him 
hastily  to  withdraw  his  gaze,  lest  some  roving  eye  among 
them  should  chance  to  meet  his,  and  thus  detect  his  presence. 
The  encampment  lay  directly,  and  in  plain  view  before  him, 
reaching,  indeed,  nearly  up  to  the  foot  o.f  the  narrow  knoll 
on  which  he  was  standing  in  his  fortunately  impervious  con- 
cealment. A second,  and  now  more  cautiously  made  obser- 
vation, revealed  the  whole  scene,  and  fully  confirmed  all  his 
previous  conjectures  respecting  the  numbers  and  character  of 
the  enemy.  On  an  area  of  less  than  two  acres  of  level  ground., 
from  which  the  undergrowth  had  been  very  recently  cut 
down  and  cleared  away,  were  assembled  all  the  flower  and 
strength  of  the  proud  and  sternly  independent  tribe  of  the 
Wampanoogs,  numbering  not  less  than  two  thousand  brave 
and  able-bodied  warriors,  all  armed  with  guns,  and  wholly 
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unencumbered  with  women,  children,  or  infirm  old  men,  who, 
on  their  exodus  from  Mount  Hope,  a few  days  previous,  had 
all  been  sent  to  the  villages  of  the  Narragansets  on  the  west- 
ern shore  of  the  great  bay  which  derives  its  name  from  that 
once  powerful  tribe. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  encampment,  in  front  of  a large 
temporary  wigwam,  stood  the  master  spirit  of  them  all,  the 
princely  Metacom,  arrayed  in  his  best  costume  and  most 
showy  royal  insignia.  He  was  conversing  with  a group  of 
his  confidential  counselors  and  war  captains,  who  stood  around 
him  reverentially  listening  to  his  remarks,  and  occasionally 
sending  wistful  glances  towards  the  south,  as  if  awaiting  the 
approach  of  visitors  from  that  direction ; while  the  main  body 
of  the  warriors  were  scattered  over  the  whole  grounds,  some 
smoking  their  pipes  near  the  decaying  fires  of  their  respective 
messes,  some  leaning  against  trees,  and  some  passing  slowly 
from  one  group  to  another,  but  all  with  their  arms  at  hand,  and 
maintaining  the  same  expectant  attitude  as  their  great  leader 
and  his  officers,  to  whom,  their  eyes  were  frequently  turned, 
and  from  whom  they  were  all  evidently  looking  for  some  pub- 
lic announcement.  With  the  most  intense  interest,  did  our 
young  hero  scrutinize  every  part  of  the  wild  scene  before  him. 
Impelled  by  the  first  solicitude  of  his  heart,  he  carefully  in- 
spected, one  by  one,  the  light,  unsubstantial  and  open  bough 
structures,  which  had  been  made  to  serve  as  sleeping  tents 
for  the  assembled  Indians,  till  he  at  length  became  fully  satis- 
fied that  no  one  of  them  all  could  contain  a female  captive,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  object  of  his  secret  anxieties  could  not 
be  in  this  encampment.  But  might  she  not  be  with  the  tribe 
of  Queen  Wetamoo,  whose  expected  approach,  he  judged,  from 
his  discoveries  on  the  hill,  it  must  be,  which  was  now  engros- 
sing the  attention  of  the  red  multitude  before  him  ? If  so, 
would  she  not  be  likely  to  be  brought  along  among  the  fe- 
male personal  attendants  of  that  haughty  queen,  as  a trophy 
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whom  she  would  like  to  display  ? There  was  at  least  a proba- 
bility in  the  supposition.  And  knowing  there  could  be  no 
exigency  more  favorable  for  diverting  all  attention  from  him- 
self, than  the  excitement  and  confusion  which  would  na- 
turally attend  the  ingress  of  Wetamoo  and  her  numerous  train 
into  camp,  he  resolved  to  seize  on  the  occasion  to  put  his  da- 
ring project  in  execution.  This  point  being  settled,  and  the 
manner  of  his  consequent  procedure  being  arranged  in  his 
mind,  he  patiently  awaited  the  advent  of  the  approaching 
company.  His  suspense,  however,  was  of  short  duration.  A 
great  shout  rose  from  the  woods,  a short  distance  to  the  south, 
modulated  to  that  peculiar  tone  by  which  the  Indians  usually 
announce  their  approach  when  drawing  near  their  destination 
on  visits  of  peace  and  friendship.  The  shout  of  the  advancing 
warriors  was  instantly  returned  by  a loud  and  hearty  accla- 
mation of  welcome  on  the  part  of  the  gratified  Metacom  and 
his  warmly  sympathizing  Wampanoogs,  who  all  immediately 
hurried  forward  from  all  parts  of  the  encampment  to  array 
themselves  in  lines  on  each  side  of  their  great  chieftain  to 
witness,  or  participate  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  reception.  A 
single  glance  at  these  movements,  told  the  adventurous  young 
officer,  that  the  critical  movement  for  making  his  meditated 
attempt  to  mingle  unnoticed  in  the  crowd,  had  arrived.  Ac- 
cordingly he  noiselessly  backed  out  from  his  tree  top  screen, 
glided  round  it  into  open  view,  and  with  his  rifle  in  hand, 
and  with  an  air  of  perfect  unconcern  about  every  thing,  except 
the  objects  which  were  causing  the  common  rush,  hastened 
forward  a little  in  the  rear  of  the  last  of  the  incoming  warriors, 
and  was  soon  jostling  and  jostled  about  in  the  thickest  of  the 
changing  volumes  of  the  eager  crowd,  who  had  no  eyes  for 
any  thing  but  for  the  sight  of  their  distinguished  royal  visi- 
tant and  her  warrior  train,  then  seen  just  emerging  from  the 
thick  forest  below  into  the  more  open  grounds  of  the  encamp- 
ment. First  came  the  stately  and  beautiful  Queen,  magnifi- 
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cently  attired,  but  iu  a manner  which  she  evidently  designed 
to  be  emblematical  of  the  character  she  intended  to  sustain  in 
the  pending  conflict, — that  of  the  woman  and  the  warrior  uni- 
ted in  her  own  person.  Next,  and  immediately  behind  her, 
marched  the  small,  grave-looking  band  of  her  chosen  counsel- 
ors, and  then,  in  two  separate  columns,  the  far  extending 
lines  of  her  swarthy  warriors. 

After  advancing  within  the  limits  of  a dozen  paces  from  the 
spot  occupied  by  Metacom  and  his  counselors,  she  paused, 
and,  without  uttering  a word,  turned  to  her  followers,  and 
first  waved  her  hand  to  her  counselors  to  take  their  places  at 
her  side,  and  then  to  her  warriors  to  come  forward  and  form 
themselves  into  lines  on  the  right  and  left,  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  opposite  party.  Having  seen  all  her  forces  thus 
properly  arranged,  she  turned  round,  advanced  a step  and 
confronting  her  royal  host,  stood  silently  awaiting  the  salu- 
tation which  their  etiquette  required  he  should  be  the  first  to 
offer. 

11  Queen  Wetamoo,”  at  length  rang  out  the  trumpet  voice 
of  the  chieftain  host,  breaking  the  profound  silence  which  for 
the  last  full  minute  had  pervaded  the  confronting  ranks. 
u Queen  Wetamoo,  thou,  whose  woman  form  holds  the  soul 
of  the  great  warrior,  we  kindly  greet  thee,  and  bid  thee  and 
all  thy  braves  a warm  welcome  to  our  encampment.” 

u Noble  Metacom  !”  responded  the  other,  with  queenly  dig- 
nity, “ thy  words  please  us  well.  Thy  greeting  is  warm,  but 
only  such  as  our  friendship  deserves  at  thy  hands.  We  are 
glad  to  find  it  so  ; for  we  come  to  offer  thee  the  words  of  peace 
and  good  will ; and  we  hope  the  chain  that  shall  unite  our 
people  will  never  grow  dim  by  the  moth  of  jealousy,  or  the  rust 
of  age.  My  noble  brotner’s  words  are  good — may  the  words  of 
Wetamoo  be  as  pleasing.” 

“ But  our  queenly  sister  is  wise,”  rejoined  the  chief,  with 

a kind  but  searching  look.  “ She  knows  there  is  a friendship 
15 
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of  words,  and  a friendship  of  deeds.  The  friendship  of  words 
is  very  pleasant,  and,  when  there  are  no  dark  clouds  in  the 
sky,  may  answer  a good  purpose  ; hut  when  ihe  angry  storm 
cloud  hangs  over  us,  we  are  not  satisfied  with  smooth  woids  ; 

we  want  the  friendship  of  deeds.” 

“Does  Metacom  suppose,”  replied  the  former,  almost  indig- 
nantly, “ that  W etamoo  would,  at  a time  like  this,  offei  any 
other  than  a friendship  which  is  meant  to  show  itself  in  deeds  . 
Does  he  not  know  how  the  fawn  was  turned  to  the  panther  by 
that  one  terrible  wrong  of  the  pale  faces,  which  took  from  him 
a noble  brother — from  her  a loving  husband  t ban  he  remem- 
ber his  own  wrongs,  and  believe  she  has  forgotten  hers  ? Can 
he  have  heard  the  cry  of  mortal  anguish  which  then  burst 
from  her  crushed  heart,  and  believe  that  the  never  dying  curse 
will  not  always  ring  out  from  the  iron  into  which  the  ioul 
deed,  from  that  black  day,  turned  it  ? Does  Wetamoo  ever 
lie  down  at  night,  or  rise  in  the  morning  without  thinking  of 
this  ? Does  she  ever  have  a dream  which  does  not  shape  it- 
self into  a bitter  curse  on  the  white  man  ? Would  she  suffer 
herself  to  live  a single  day,  but  for  the  hope  of  seeing  her 
wrongs  avenged  ?” 

« The  heart  of  Metacom  beats  to  the  words  of  his  wronged, 
hut  still  strong  hearted  sister,”  replied  the  chief  with  an  air 
of  mingled  sadness  and  indignation.  “ He  remembers  all  her 
wrongs,  and  joins  them  with  his  own,  as  things  laid  up  for  the 
day  of  the  terrible  atonement.  He  enters  into  all  her  feel- 
ings. He  knows  her  thoughts ; and  he  well  knows,  also,  how 
she,  of  herself,  would  gladly  act  at  this  great  turning  point  of 
the  red  man’s  destiny.  But  he  does  not  yet  know  what  her 
counselors  and  warriors  would  do.  They  have  suffered 
wrongs,  but  no  such  wrongs  as  Metacom  and  Wetamoo;  and 
they  may  not  see  that  the  wasting  thunders  which  the  pale 
faces  are  everywhere  preparing,  are  as  much  intended  lor 
them  as  the  more  hated  Wampanoogs.  They  may  not  be  the 
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first  the  whites  have  marked  to  die,  or  be  driven  from  their 
hunting  grounds  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers ; but  their 
day  of  trouble  will  come  next,  and  their  destruction  be  the 
more  certain,  because,  haviug  neglected  the  only  opportunity 
they  could  ever  have  of  joining  their  red  brethren  in  rolling 
back  the  thunder  on  the  heads  of  the  destroyers  themselves, 
till  all  perish,  they  will  then  have  none  to  stand  between  them 
and  the  storm  of  death  come  to  sweep  them  from  the  land. 
These  are  the  words  of  truth,  but  they  may  not  see  it  so.” 

“ They  do  see  it  so,  noble  Metacom  !”  exclaimed  the  excited 
Wetamoo.  “ They  know  the  words  of  Metacom  to  be  the 
words  of  wisdom  and  truth.  They,  too,  have  their  wrongs 
and  insults  to  remember  and  avenge.  They  see  what  fate  is 
intended  for  all  the  red  men ) and  they  will  not  refuse  to  help 
the  Wampanoog  roll  back  the  thunder  till  the  destroyers  shall 
themselves  find  the  fate  they  are  intending  for  others.  They 
know  it  all — they  see  it,  they  feel  it  with  their  queen.  Then, 
try  them,  Metacom,  and  see  if  they  make  no  sign  of  their  will 
for  the  right  action.” 

u It  is  the  favoring  moment ! It  shall  be  done,”  said  Meta- 
com in  a tone  so  low  that  none  but  those  immediately  around 
him  could  hear  the  words,  as  he  drew  the  blood  red  symbol 
hatchet  from  under  his  broad  wampum  belt,  and  advancing 
and  waving  it  on  high  in  sight  of  both  armies,  threw  it  down 
at  the  feet  of  Wetamoo. 

The  eyes  of  the  warrior  beauty  sparkled  with  savage  delight 
as  she  witnessed  the  significant  deed,  but  without  offering  to 
touch  the  implement  lying  before  her,  or  to  give  the  .least  utter- 
ance to  her  laboring  emotions,  she  turned  to  her  counselors  and 
bent  on  them  an  anxious  and  imploring  look,  more  eloquent 
than  words,  of  her  wish  for  their  approbation,  before  she  took 
the  responsibility  of  performing  the  solemn  and  binding  act, 
to  which  she  and  her  tribe  had  been  thus  officially  challenged 
by  the  great  warrior  of  the  Wampanoogs.  And  her  coun- 
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tenance  soon  broke  into  a grateful  smile  at  the  kindly  looks 
and  visible  expressions  of  approval,  with  which  these  grave 
men  met  her  enquiring  glances.  She  then  raising  herself  to 
her  full  height,  spread  out  her  suppliant  hands  to  the  whole 
mass  of  her  assembled  warriors,  who  fully  comprehending  the 
purport  of  the  mute  appeal,  and  being  deeply  stirred  at  what 
they  had  already  heard  and  witnessed,  instantly  responded  in 
an  universal  burst  of  all  the  varying  tones  and  expressions  of 
encouragement  and  applause.  Scarcely  waiting  till  this  wel 
come  demonstration  had  died  on  her  ears,  she  turned,  and, 
with  trembling  haste,  seized  on  the  typical  hatchet,  eageily 
kissed  the  red  blade,  and  then  raising  it  on  high,  fiercely 
waved  it  over  her  head  towards  her  admiring  warriors,  who 
sent  up  a hearty  shout  in  ratification  of  the  war-league  involved 
in  the  symbolic,  but,  in  their  eyes,  the  no  less  saciedly  bind- 
in0-  performance.  And  the  next  moment  the  startled  wilder- 
ness shook  with  the  wildly  responding  acclamations  of  the 
delighted  Wampanoogs. 

“ It  is  well !”  exclaimed  Metacom  glancing  along  the  serried 
lines  of  the  now  confederated  warriors,  with  a look  of  intense 
gratification — u it  is  well  ! it  is  enough  ! 

“ It  is  well ; but  it  is  not  enough  !”  quickly  responded  the 
ardent  Wetamoo,  proudly  advancing  to  the  other  with  looks 
beamin0-  with  high  resolve — u Xo,  it  is  not  enough,  brave 
Metacom.  We  feel — all  our  united  warriors  feel,  to-day,  that 
none  will  turn  back  or  grow  faint  while  a pale  face  lives  to 
wrong  us.  Let  us  swear  that  the  feeling  of  to-day  shall  be 
the  feeling  of  to-morrow,  and  forever.  For  ourselves  and  our 
tribes,  in  the  presence  of  the  avenging  spirits  hovering  over 
us,  let  us  swear  it,  Metacom,  let  us  swear  it !” 

Metacom — even  the  lion-hearted  Metacom — could  not  but 
hesitate  at  the  thought  of  taking  the  unalterable  oath  of 
devoting  himself,  without  reserve,  to  the  desperate  purpose  he 
saw  involved  in  the  bold  proposition  of  the  relentless  Wetamoo, 
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which  was  no  less  than  that  of  entering  on  a war  of  extermi- 
nation with  the  united  colonies  of  New  England.  Although, 
in  brooding  over  his  wrongs,  he  had  often  secretly  made 
resolutions  to  the  same  effect,  and  always  foreseen  that  the 
war,  when  once  begun,  would  probably  never  cease  short  of 
the  entire  overthrow  of  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  bellige- 
rent parties,  yet  he  too  well  knew  and  appreciated  the  means 
and  power  of  the  colonists  not  to  make  him  pause  and  tremble 
in  view  of  the  fearful  issue,  and  consequently  to  hesitate  to 
make  the  irrevocable  declaration  in  presence  of  the  assembled 
warriors,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the  awful  invocation  which 
had  been  proposed. 

But  every  doubt  and  shadow  of  hesitancy,  which,  for  the 
moment,  might  have  caused  the  far-seeing  chieftain  to  pause 
before  this  Rubicon  of  his  fate,  was  destined  to  be  banished 
forever  from  his  mind  by  the  unexpected  incident  that  now 
suddenly  occurred  to  interrupt  the  proceedings.  Two  of  the 
Wampanoog  scouts,  who  had  hovered  along  the  skirts  of  the 
English  forces  invading  Mount  Hope,  witnessed  from  their 
distant  coverts  all  that  had  transpired  there,  and  remained  till 
they  saw  the  main  body  of  their  troops  far  on  their  way  back 
to  Swansey,  now  rushed  wildly  into  camp,  and  announced  the 
devastation  of  all  the  beautiful  corn  fields  of  their  chief  by 
the  white  men,  who  had  been  there  in  great  numbers  with  no 
other  visible  object.  The  news  fell  with  terrible  effect  on 
the  mind  of  Metacom,  who  at  once  saw  in  the  destruction  of 
his  growing  crops,  on  which  he  was  depending  for  the  winter 
supplies  of  his  army,  the  extent  of  the  calamity  that  had  thus 
befel  them.  By  the  entire  evacuation  of  his  tribe  of  the 
peninsula  of  Montaup,  he  supposed  he  had  removed  all  the 
object  his  foes  could  have  in  invading  the  place;  and  even  if 
a few  should  come  there,  he  never  dreamed  they  would  think 
of  wreaking  their  vengeance  in  the  wanton  destruction  of  his 
growing  crops.  But  the  destruction  of  his  property  was  not 
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all  he  beheld  in  the  deed : he  read  in  it  the  determination  of 
the  whites  to  cease  hostilities  only  with  the  extinction  of  his 
people.  And  the  deed  and  the  inference  were  abundantly 
sufficient  to  bring  him  to  an  instant  decision. 

« Warriors  !”  exclaimed  the  exasperated  chief,  in  a voice  so 
loud  and  determined  that  even  his  own  followers  were  startled 
at  the  sound,  while  he  hastily  motioned  the  ready  TV  etamoo  to 
fiis  side — “ Warriors,  all! — not  only  the  braves  of  our  own 
tribe,  but  those,  too,  who,  with  their  warrior  queen,  have  so 
nobly  joined  us  this  day  in  the  wampum  league  of  war — open 
wide  your  ears  j listen  to  the  words  of  Metaconi  and  TV  etamoo. 
The  mountain  of  injuries  which  the  white  robbers  of  our  lands 
have  for  years  been  heaping  on  our  heads,  you  have  heaid  of 
before.  Yesterday  you  heard  how  many  of  our  braves  they 
had  killed  at  Swansey;  to-day,  you  hear  how  they  have  tram- 
pled down  every  acre  of  our  beautiful  corn  fields  at  Montaup. 
Now,  listen,  warriors  ! For  every  one  of  the  braves  they 
have  slain,  a dozen  white  scalps  shall  be  seen  dangling  in  our 
wigwams  ! For  every  acre  of  corn  they  have  destroyed,  a 
dozen  houses  of  the  white  men  shall  be  seen  blazing  from  the 
torches  of  our  braves!  The  words  1 peace  and  friendship’ 
with  the  double-tongued  destroyers  of  our  rights  and  property, 
are  never,  from  this  hour,  to  pass  our  own  lips  or  be  breathed 
in  our  presence ; but  in  havoc  and  blood  we  will  pursue  them 
over  the  whole  land,  making  their  days  busy  in  burying  the 
dead  carcases  we  have  left  on  our  battle  fields,  and  their  nights 
light  from  the  fires  of  their  burning  towns  and  villages  ! By 
the  Great  Manitou,  we  swear  it!  These  are  the  words  of 
Metacom  and  Wetamoo.  They  are  things  that  are  not  to  be 
changed  or  ever  taken  back.  The  Great  Spirit  has  heard 
them,  and  will  guide  his  red  children  on  the  war  path. 
Have  all  our  warriors  also  heard  them,  to  approve  and  re- 
member ? ” 

The  united  war-cry  which  now  wildly  burst  from  the  lips 
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of  more  tlian  two  thousand  half-phrenzied  warriors,  mingled 
with  the  sounds  of  their  fiercely  clashing  knives  and  toma- 
hawks, was  their  terribly  significant  response  to  the  dread 
appeal  of  their  now  oath-bound  and  desperate  chieftain, 

“ It  is  well — it  is  good  !”  exclaimed  the  chief  with  an  ef- 
fort to  appear  calm  under  the  fierce  delight  with  which  he 
had  so  evidently  witnessed  the  welcome  demonstration.  “ It 
is  very  well.  The  war  whoop  of  the  wronged  red  man  is  mu- 
sic to  the  red  man’s  god.  It  is  settled.  The  Great  Spirit 
told  me  in  a vision  that  if  the  red  men  willed  it,  the  red  men 
should  conquer.  The  red  men  have  now  willed  it,  and  the 
promise  will  not  fail.  I see  it  all  now  coming  up  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  pale  faces  fade  away.  The  red  men  remain  to 
guard  the  bones  of  their  fathers,  and  enjoy  the  land  their  fa- 
thers gave  them.  Warriors,  I have  done.  Go  now  to  kindle 
your  fires  and  prepare  the  great  war-feast,  which  deserves  to 
crown  the  great  doings  of  the  day.  With  to-morrow’s  sun 
your  dividing  hands  shall  be  put  on  their  war-paths.” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  analyze  the  mingling  emotions  of 
surprise,  alarm,  and  horror,  with  which  our  disguised  hero 
had  witnessed  from  his  place  in  the  hostile  but  unobservant 
crowd,  the  scene  we  have  just  described.  He  had,  it  was 
true,  made  no  discoveries  leading  to  the  remotest  clue  to  the 
mystery  which  engrossed  so  many  of  his  secret  thoughts ) but 
of  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  their  desperate  resolution,  and 
the  plans,  resources,  and  sagacity  of  their  great  leader,  he  felt 
he  had  learned  more  in  that  one  hour,  than  months  of  bitter 
experience  might  have  taught  him.  So  absorbed  had  he  be- 
come, indeed,  by  the  thoughts  to  which  the  unmistakable 
significance  of  much  he  saw  and  heard,  gave  rise,  that  he  al- 
most ceased  to  realize  the  perils  which  he  knew  attended  his 
situation  in  the  midst  of  an  exasperated  foe,  and  forgot  his 
resolution  to  withdraw  himself  before  the  ceremonies  should 
close,  till  recalled  to  it  by  the  closing  words  of  the  chief,  and 
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the  instant  breaking  away  of  the  crowd  that  followed.  Trust- 
ing, however,  to  his  own  fertility  of  expedients,  in  case  he 
should  have  occasion  to  use  them  to  ensure  his  escape,  he 
borrowed  no  trouble,  but  hurried  along,  with  his  well  assumed 
air  of  stoical  indifference,  with  those  moving  in  the  same  di- 
rection, till  he  had  nearly  gained  the  end  of  the  encampment 
at  which  he  had  so  unsuspectedly  entered.  Here  he  paused, 
and  sent  a quick,  searching  glance  around  him.  Perceiving 
that  all  the  Indians  who  took  the  same  course  with  himself,  on 
the  scattering  of  the  crowd,  had  all  stopped  or  turned  aside, 
and  had  begun  to  busy  themselves  in  collecting  fuel  or  building 
fires,  he  passed  carelessly  on,  and  cheered  by  the  thought  that 
one  moment  more  would  place  him  beyoMd  the  danger  of  de- 
tection, was  on  the  point  of  entering  the  protecting  coverts 
of  the  leafy  undergrowth,  when^  to  his  no  small  disquietude, 
he  encountered  a Wampanoog  warrior,  who  was  returning 
from  some  near  point  in  the  woods,  whither,  it  seemed,  he  had 
proceeded  unnoticed  before  the  assemblage  had  dispersed. 
The  Indian,  however,  did  not  appear  to  act  as  if  he  supposed 
there  was  anything  noteworthy  in  the  encounter,  and  sheering 
a little,  continued  listlessly  to  advance.  But  his  eye  happen- 
ing to  fall  on  the  muzzle  of  our  hero’s  rifle  as  he  was  passing, 
he  stopped  short,  and  after  pausing  a moment,  with  a sort  of 
puzzled,  enquiring  expression,  looked  up  and  said — 

“ That  Metacom  gun,  sure.  How  you  have  him  here  V’ 
Willis  instantly  perceived  both  his  error  and  his  danger — 
his  error  in  so  thoughtlessly  appearing  here  with  a gun,  the 
like  of  which,  he  knew,  was  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  country, 
except  in  the  possession  of  King  Philip,  and  consequently  his 
imminent  danger  of  being  thereby  detected.  His  hand,  which 
he  had  purposely  kept  thrust  within  his  dress,  was  grasping  the 
handle  of  the  murderous  knife  that  hung  there  concealed. 
But  hoping  to  be  spared  the  necessity  of  using  it,  since  the 
worst  suspicion  of  his  unwelcome  interrogator,  as  yet  proba- 
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bly  involved  only  the  theft  of  the  gun,  and  knowing  that 
everything  might  depend  on  his  reply  and  manner  at  this 
critical  moment,  he  affected  at  first  an  air  of  slight  surprise, 
and  then  bestowing  a sort  of  boastful  look  on  his  gun,  care- 
lessly said — 

u Then  you  no  hear  about  it — gun  mine — bought  it  of  pray- 
ing Indian  come  from  Boston.” 

“ Ugh  !”  exclaimed  the  doubtful  Wampanoog,  bending  on 
the  down  cast  and  well  schooled  face  of  the  other,  a look  of 
deep,  though  still  not  very  well  defined  suspicion.  “ No  be- 
lieve— go  see,”  he  added,  hesitating,  but  finally  moving  off 
towards  the  chief,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  doubted  as- 
sertion. 

Willis  could  almost  feel  the  burning  gaze,  with  which  he 
knew  the  Indian  was  regarding  him,  but  without  venturing 
to  return  it,  or  make  any  reply,  he  faced  about,  and  with  an 
indifferent,  swaggering  manner,  stood  as  if  waiting  to  hear  the 
result  of  the  threatened  inquiry.  But  not  long  was  he  con- 
tent to  remain  in  this  attitude.  Believing  the  Wampanoog, 
whose  suspicions  had  been  dangerously  aroused,  would  return 
for  a further  scrutiny,  which  would  probably  result  in  the 
still  more  certainly  fatal  measure  of  being  compelled  to  confront 
the  eagle  eyed  chief  himself,  he  instantly  resolved  to  run  the 
risk  of  a precipitate  flight  rather  than  remain  to  undergo  such 
a hopeless  ordeal. 

Waiting  no  longer,  therefore,  than  to  see  a few  intervening 
trees  placed  between  him  and  the  receding  Indian,  he  cau- 
tiously edged  himself  along  into  the  bushes,  glided  rapidly 
round  to  the  rear  of  the  thick  tree  top,  which  had  before  so 
effectually  screened  him,  and  then  bounded  forward,  in  the 
same  direction,  thirty  or  forty  rods  into  the  forest  without 
stopping  to  listen,  or  look  behind  him.  Here  throwing  him- 
self behind  a large  tree,  standing  on  a small  rise,  he  paused 
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to  take  breath,  and  listen  for  any  sounds  which  might  reach 
him  from  the  scene  he  had  just  left  \ hardly  expecting,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  two  or  three  minutes  that  only  could  have 
elapsed  since  he  lost  sight  of  the  suspecting  Wampanoog,  that 
his  story,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  could  have  possibly 
been  communicated  and  understood,  so  that  any  alarm  should 
as  yet  be  thus  created. 

But  he  was  not  long  in  discovering  his  mistake,  or  in  being 
convinced  that  his  escape  had  not  been  one  moment  too  soon 
effected.  A confused  murmur  of  excited  voices,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  camp,  quickly  apprised  him,  that  his  foes  were  in 
commotion ; and  almost  at  the  same  instant,  a low,  sharp  yell 
of  exultation,  evidently  rising  near  the  spot  where  he  entered 
the  thick  woods,  saluted  his  startled  ears,  plainly  telling  him 
that  a band  of  pursuers  had  already  discovered  and  entered 
on  his  trail. 

Protruding  his  head  for  a last  glance,  before  leaving  his 
stand,  his  eyes  were  suddenly  greeted  with  a stream  of  smoke 
fiercely  darting  out  from  a thicket,  about  half  way  between 
him  and  the  supposed  locality  of  his  pursuers,  and  with  the 
instantly  succeeding  report  of  a musket,  he  became  sensible 
that  a bullet  was  grazing  the  tree  and  passing  between  his 
chin  and  his  breast.  Quickly  throwing  himself  at  the  roots 
of  the  tree,  so  that  no  further  glimpse  or  shadow  of  his  person 
could  be  obtained,  he  paused  a moment  for  thought.  He 
judged,  and  rightly  too,  that  the  shot  came  from  the  Indian 
he  had  encountered,  who,  after  sounding  the  alarm,  had  run 
ahead  in  pursuit,  and  judged  rightly,  also,  that  this  Indian, 
after  firing,  would  not  approach  any  nearer,  for  fear  of  a re- 
turn shot,  till  his  companions  should  come  up.  And 
having  settled  this  in  his  mind,  he  rapidly  crept  away 
from  the  screening  tree,  a few  rods  into  the  thickest  part  of 
the  woods  in  view,  rose  to  his  feet,  and  turning  a sharp  angle 
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to  the  south,  and  pitching  his  course  towards  the  place  where 
his  company  were  stationed,  made  his  way  through  the 
tangled  forest  with  a speed  which  was  quickened  every  fur- 
long of  his  progress  by  the  fierce  yells  of  his  evidently 
fast  accumulating  foes  in  hot  pursuit,  but  a short  distance 
behind  him. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

“ The  sounds  of  mingled  laugh,  and  shout,  and  scream, 

To  freeze  the  blood,  in  one  discordant  jar, 

Rung  to  the  peeling  thunderbolts  of  war, 

Wooop  after  whoop  with  rack  the  ear  assail’d  ; 

As  if  unearthly  fiends  had  burst  their  bar; 

While  rapidly  the  marksman’s  shot  prevail’d, 

And  age,  as  mark’d  for  death,  some  stricken  warrior  wailed.” 

For  nearly  two  hours,  after  they  reached  the  foot  of  the 
tall  dry  pine  before  designated  as  the  appointed  rendezvous, 
had  Noel  and  his  companions  in  arms  anxiously  awaited  the 
return  of  their  adventurous  leader.  And  as  the  slow  minutes 
passed  away,  and  he  did  not  make  his  appearance  within  the 
time  he  had  specified  for  so  doing,  their  anxiety  began  to  rise 
to  feelings  of  lively  apprehension  for  his  personal  safety.  Noel, 
from  knowing  better  than  the  rest,  perhaps,  the  exaotness 
with  which  his  superior  was  accustomed  to  keep  his  appoint- 
ments, became  particularly  uneasy ; and  having  agreed  with 
his  men  on  a signal  for  his  recall,  if  any  thing  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  require  it,  he  left  the  spot  and  went  down  to  the 
borders  of  the  pond  as  a more  favorable  place  for  distant  views 
and  for  detecting  distant  sounds,  which  might  reach  his  ear 
over  the  level  of  the  water,  indicating  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  or  any  commotion  there  might  have  been  created  in 
their  camp.  Here,  after  running  his  eye  round  the  borders 
of  the  pond  and  seeing  nothing  suspicious,  he  lay  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  water,  and  brought  his  ear  near  to  the  motionless 
surface,  knowing  from  previous  observations,  that  any  weak 
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or  confused  noise,  at  least,  is  wafted  to  the  ear  over  a smooth 
surface  of  water  more  than  double  the  distance  at  which  it 
could  be  heard  on  land,  and  especially  a forest  covered  land, 
where  such  masses  of  objects  continuously  intervene  to  disturb 
and  break  up  the  undulations  of  sound.  Here,  for  some  time 
not  the  slightest  murmur  of  a sound  became  perceptible  to  his 
strained  senses.  Soon,  however,  some  distant  noise,  as  if  a 
sudden  outbreak  of  human  voices,  came  wafting  in  the  dis- 
turbed air  from  the  quarter  to  which  his  attention  was  direc- 
ted. And,  in  a minute  more,  a similar,  but  much  louder  sound 
came  so  distinctly  to  his  ear,  that  he  could  no  longer  doubt, 
that  it  was  some  uproarious  shouting  of  a numerous  assemblage 
of  men;  while  that  peculiar  shrillness  of  the  mingling  tones, 
which  so  remarkably  distinguish  the  voices  of  the  American 
aboriginals,  from  those  of  the  European  people,  in  all  cases  of 
loud  outcry,  at  once  convinced  the  listener  that  the  noise 
must  have  proceeded  from  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  who  per- 
haps had  sent  up  that  fierce  shout  as  one  of  exultation  on  de- 
tecting and  seizing  the  spy,  who  had  so  boldly  ventured  among 
them.  A boding  chill  ran  over  the  feelings  of  Noel ; and 
almost  despairing  for  the  fate  of  his  friend,  he  rose  to  his  feet, 
again  sent  a searching  gaze  round  the  borders  of  the  pond, 
and  then  again  fell  to  listening;  when  the  report  of  a gun, 
rising  as  he  thought  very  near,  but  a little  to  the  west  of  the 
other  sounds,  came  pealing  through  the  forest.  There  was 
yet  hope,  he  thought;  for  a gun  would  not  have  been  likely  to 
be  fired  under  the  circumstances,  except  at  an  escaping  fugi- 
tive. And  if  Captain  Willis  was  that  fugitive,  as  he  suspected, 
and  had  not  been  brought  down  by  the  shot,  his  chance  of  an 
escape  was  by  no  means  a foregone  conclusion  for  one  so  well 
known  for  his  fleetness,  especially  in  the  forest.  With  this 
view  of  the  case,  Noel  instantly  hastened  back  to  his  men,  and 
having  stated  to  them  his  suspicions,  and  the  reasons  he  had 
for  entertaining  them,  took  two  of  his  most  reliable  men,  leav- 
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ing  the  rest  to  follow  on  a given  signal,  and  made  his  way 
rapidly  through  the  forest,  in  the  direction  in  which  he 
thought  his  friend  would  be  most  likely  to  come,  that,  in  case 
of  a pursuit,  he  might  aid  in  a rescue.  After  proceeding 
about  a quarter  of  a mile,  in  this  manner,  with  his  two  men 
keeping  pace  with  him,  at  short  distance  on  his  right  and 
left,  he  gave  the  signal  for  a momentary  halt,  with  the  view 
of  listening  and  reconnoitering  for  indications  betokening  the 
approach  and  direction  of  the  pursuers  } when  if  any  discoveries 
were  made,  they  would  govern  themselves  accordingly,  and  if 
not,  move  on,  but  now  slower  and  with  more  caution. 

“ Hark  ! hark,  there  exclaimed  Noel,  to  his  nearest  com- 
panion. 

“ Ay,  ay ; but  what  did  you  think  you  heard  ?”  returned 
the  other. 

“ The  yells  of  approaching  Indians,  not  more  than  a half  a 
mile  in  front}  and  if  so,  they  are  probably  on  the  trail  of 
your  captain,  who  must  now  be  near  us.  Keep  a keen  look- 
out for  his  approach,  and  see  to  it  that  you  don’t  mistake 
him  in  his  disguise,  and  fire  on  him  for  a foe.” 

The  caution,  as  the  event  of  the  next  moment  showed,  was 
not  unnecessary,  and  even  with  it,  the  same  man  came  near 
falling  into  the  fatal  error,  against  which  he  had  been  just  so 
particularly  warned  j for  the  next  instant  he  was  seen  cocking  „ 
his  piece,  and  bringing  it  to  an  aim,  as  a quick,  stealthy  step 
was  heard  approaching  in  the  bushes,  and  glimpses  of  a human 
form  in  an  Indian  dress  were  caught  by  the  beholders. 

“ Hold,  there — it  is  your  captain  !”  sharply  cried  Noel. 

“ Qod  forgive  me  !”  said  the  man,  lowering  the  muzzle  of 
his  gun,  with  a look  of  horror,  at  the  thought  of  what  he 
came  so  near  doing. 

“ A thousand  welcomes  to  you,  Captain  Willis  !”  exclaimed 
the  overjoyed  lieutenant,  now  stepping  out  from  his  conceal- 
ment, as  the  other,  with  flushed  looks,  came  swiftly  gliding 
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along  to  the  spot.  “I  have  been  on  the  tenterhooks  on 
your  account  for  the  last  half  hour,  and  now  thank  heaven  to 
see  you  here  in  a whole  skin/' 

“ Ah  !”  said  Willis,  enquiringly,  but  with  his  usual  calm- 
ness. “ Then  you  have  guessed  out  something  of  the  state  of 
the  case,  Noel  ?” 

11  Yes,  in  listening  closely,  distinguished  a great  shout — 
then  soon  after  heard  a gun — suspected  what  was  to  pay,  and 
with  these  two  men  came  forward  to  this  place  to  help  cover 
your  retreat,  and  here,  a few  minutes  ago,  heard  their  yells 
in  pursuit — read  it  all  right,  didn’t  I,  captain  ?” 

u We  shall  find  it  so,  I fear.” 

“ How  many  do  you  think  are  on  your  trail  ?” 

“ Not  a large  number  in  the  nearest  gang — probably,  not 
more  than  fifteen  or  twenty , but  others  are  continually 
coming  up  from  the  aroused  camp  and  falling  into  the 
chase.” 

“ How  near  are  those  in  the  lead,  do  you  imagine  ?” 

(C  A hundred  rods,  perhaps.” 

u So  near  ! The  last  time  they  yelled,  I thought  they  must 
be  nearly  a half  mile  from  us.” 

u They  were.  They  raised  an  outcry  on  discovering  the 
trail  which  they  had  lost,  to  apprise  all  other  pursuers  it  is 
found,  and  attract  them  to  the  spot.  I know  where  I had 
balked  the  greedy  hounds,  and  before  they  gave  the  yell  you 
heard,  indicating  that  they  had  again  discovered  the  trail,  I 
had  pulled  on  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile  further,  where  luck- 
ily I came  upon  a succession  of  fallen  trees,  lying  in  different 
directions,  and  so  newly  fallen  and  hard,  as  to  leave  no  im- 
pression of  my  foot  steps,  and  having  run  some  distance  on 
these,  I jumped  off  on  to  a rock,  on  one  side  entirely  out  of 
the  line  of  my  course.  It  is  at  this  place,  as  I judge  from 
their  long  silence,  that  they  are  now  finding  themselves  so 
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mucli  at  fault.  But  they  will  find  it  soon  enough,  to  give  us 
no  time  to  spare.” 

u Let  us  on  then  to  the  company  instantly.” 

u Yes  ; for  we  must  all  get  out  of  the  vicinity  as  far  as  pos- 
sible before  we  make  a stand,  lest  the  sound  of  our  guns  soon 
bring  down  upon  us  the  whole  of  King  Philip’s  forces, 
which  I found  posted  where  we  supposed  them  to  be,  not 
much  over  a mile  from  this  spot.” 

“ I have  thought  of  all  that,  too,  Captain  Willis,  and  ac- 
cordingly ordered  the  company,  before  I left  them,  to  prepare 

themselves,  and  stand  ready  to  march  at  a moment’s  war- 

* )) 
mns;. 

o 

u That  is  fortunate,  for  we  may  not  have  a moment  to  lose 
in  keeping  clear  of  them  till  it  will  be  safe  to  give  them  bat- 
tle. There  !”  continued  the  speaker,  motioning  the  others  to 
silence,  as  a shrill  yell  of  exultation,  rising  from  a point  of 
alarming  proximity,  rang  through  the  forest, — u there  ! did  you 
hear  that  ? They  have  found  the  trail,  and  are  hot  on  the 
chase.  Now  let  each  put  his  best  foot  forward  for  our  com- 
pany.” 

With  the  rapid  pace  at  which  the  officers  and  their  men 
now  set  forward,  a few  minutes  sufficed  to  bring  them  to  the 
spot  where  the  main  body  of  their  companions  stood  eagerly 
awaiting  their  expected  arrival.  The  eyes  of  the  men  sparkled 
with  joy  at  the  appearance  of  their  heroic  young  leader,  and, 
but  for  his  forbidding  gestures,  would  have  given  vent  to  their 
feelings  in  the  shout  of  exultation  which  seemed  rising  to 
their  lips. 

“ Thank  you,  my  boys,  just  as  much  as  if  you  had,”  hastily 
interposed  the  captain,  with  an  appreciating  glance;  “but  we 
have  those  not  far  behind  us,  who  would  discover  our  position 
much  quicker  by  our  voices  than  our  trail.  And  I deem  it 
important  to  keep  good  our  distance  before  them,  some  time 
longer.” 
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He  then;  in  a few  direct  words,  informed  them  of  their  po- 
sition in  relation  to  that  of  the  enemy,  explained  the  impor- 
tance of  a rapid  retreat,  and,  bidding  them  scatter  into  the  woods 
for  separate,  but  parallel  routs,  directed  them  to  make  their 
way  with  all  the  speed  of  which  they  were  master,  for  the 
southern  point  of  a long  narrow  cove,  which  made  in  from  the 
bay  two  or  three  miles  of  the  southwest  of  them,  and  which 
they  would  be  sure  to  reach  by  steering  three  or  four  points 
to  the  right  of  the  then  noon-day  sun.  With  these  orders, 
and  with  the  general  understanding,  that  if  they  were  over- 
taken by  the  pursuers  before  reaching  their  destination,  they 
should  all  stop,  and  rally  towards  the  place  where  the  first  gun 
should  be  heard,  they  instantly  started  on  their  race  through 
the  forest.  The  policy  of  Captain  Willis  in  scattering  his 
men  widely  into  the  woods,  was  destined  to  subserve  even 
more  purposes  than  the  ordinary  ones  for  which  it  was  inten- 
ded,— those  of  facilitating  flight,  and  confusing  the  enemy,  in 
case  of  being  overtaken.  For  the  Indians,  on  reaching  the 
place  where  the  company  had  been  posted,  and  from  which 
they  had  just  started,  and  on  finding  such  a multitude  of  dis- 
tinct or  separate  trails  leading  off  from  the  spot,  supposed  the- 
whites  to  number  as  many  hundreds  as  in  reality  they  did 
tens,  and  that  the  apparent  flight  was  only  a ruse  to  draw  them 
into  an  ambuscade.  This  led  to  a delay  till  reinforcements 
could  be  brought  up,  and  then  to  a caution  and  tardiness  in 
pursuit,  which  afforded  ample  time  to  the  pursued  to  reach 
their  destination  and  concentrate,  before  their  pursuers  ar- 
rived in  the  vicinity.  The  head  of  the  cove,  at  which  the  * 
company,  coming  in  one  by  one  from  their  rapid  march,  had 
now  collected,  curved  round  to  the  south  within  half  a mile 
of  the  bay,  so  as  to  form  with  it  a narrow  neck  of  land,  em- 
bracing rough  and  rocky  elevations  in  the  centre,  and  extend- 
ing about  a mile  and  a half  northward.  Here  gathering  on 

the  shaded  bank  of  a small  brook,  they  sat  down  to  cool  them- 
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selves,  after  tlieir  unwonted  exertions  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  take  a little  refreshment,  having  first  posted,  at  a little 
distance  in  the  rear,  a few  trusty  pickets  to  guard  against  the 
surprise,  by  which  they  were  sadly  conscious  they  were  every 

moment  liable  to  be  overtaken. 

« I am  not  without  hope,”  observed  Noel,  after  the  demands 
of  appetite  bad  been  measurably  satisfied  by  copious  draughts 
of  water  from  the  limpid  stream  at  their  feet,  and  portions  of 
food  drawn  from  their  knapsacks — “ I am  not  without  strong 
hope,  that  we  have  so  far  outran  the  red  devils  that  they  have 
given  up  the  chase,  and  left  us  exempt  from  further  molesta- 
tion. What  is  your  opinion,  Captain  W illis  ? 

“My  opinion  is,  that  you  will  soon  find  yourself  mistaken. 
Metacom,  now  he  knows  his  enemies  have  penetrated  this 
wilderness,  where  he  doubtless  supposed  himself  secure  against 
their  intrusion,  will  never  permit  us  to  get  away  without  an 
attack,  or,  at  least,  without  knowing  our  numbers  and  how  we 
came  here.  And  I regret  to  say  I have  reasons  for  believing 

it  will  be  a desperate  attack. 

“ YvThat  are  those  reasons,  captain  V7 

u They  grow  out  of  the  fact  which  I think  the  old  fox  must 
have  discovered  for  the  first  time,  in  consequence  of  my  visit 
to  his  camp  to-day  5 for  while  I made  many  discoveries  there 
which  I deem  of  great  consequence  to  the  public  to  be  known, 
and  which  at  the  first  leisure  hour  I will  unfold  to  you,  I 
think  he  must  have  made  one  which  I had  much  rather  he 
should  not  have  known/’ 

“ He  must  have  discovered,  of  course,  that  there  had 
been  a spy  in  his  camp;  but  what  further  could  he  have 

learned  ? ” 

“ Who  that  spy  was.  Hid  I not  tell  you  how  I came  to  be 
detected  ? ” 

“No;  you  told  me  nothing  but  to  confirm  my  conjectures 
that  you  were  detected  and  pursued.” 
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“ True ; you  are  right.  I had  not  time  when  we  first  met, 
and  this  is  the  first  oportunity  we  have  since  had  to  speak 
together.  Well,  the  only  cause  of  my  detection  arose  from  a 
provoking  oversight  of  my  own,  in  taking  my  rifle  along  with 
me.” 

He  then  briefly  related  the  incidents  connected  with  his 
detection  and  escape,  and  resumed — 

“ Now,  Metacom,  who  well  knows  who  the  owner  of  the 
only  gun  like  his  own  is,  and  who  also  knows  how  well 
acquainted  that  owner  is  with  the  ways  of  the  Indians,  their 
secret  forest  haunts,  and  almost  every  thing  that  relates  to 
them,  will  understand  at  a glance  the  importance  of  ridding 
himself  of  such  a foe.  So  you  now  see  the  force  of  my 
reasons  for  expecting  an  attack.” 

u I do  ] and  I think  we  should  lose  no  time  in  looking  up 
the  place  where  we  can  defend  ourselves  to  the  best  advantage. 
Have  you  any  such  position  in  view  ?” 

“ I have  several  that  would  do.  But,  by  way  of  best  pro- 
viding for  all  contingencies,  I think  we  had  better  make  for 
the  northern  point  of  this  neck  of  land,  where  the  advantages 
for  making  a stand  are  as  good,  perhaps,  as  those  of  any  other 
place,  and  where,  at  least,  we  cannot  be  surrounded.” 

At  that  instant,  two  muskets  burst  in  quick  succession  from 
the  woods  in  the  direction  of  their  outposts,  significantly  ap- 
prising the  startled  company  that  the  enemy  were  at  hand. 
Every  man,  grasping  his  gun,  hied  to  the  nearest  tree,  and, 
with  cocked  piece,  awaited  in  watchful  silence  for  the  first 
appearance  of  a foeman  as  a mark  for  his  ready  bullet.  In 
two  or  three  minutes,  the  pickets  came  rushing  in,  and 
reported  that  the  Indians,  in  large  numbers,  had  reached  the 
near  vicinity,  and  appeared  to  be  stealthily  extending  their 
line  across  the  neck  about  a furlong  in  the  rear.  And  this 
intelligence  was  the  next  moment  confirmed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  seemingly  hundreds  of  painted  warriors  rapidly  pass- 
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ing  over  a partially  open  hill  top  a short  distance  to  the  east, 
and  streaming  along  down  the  western  slope,  and  throwing 
themselves  into  a line  extending  from  the  hill  across  the  en- 
trance of  the  neck  to  the  bay  beyond,  with  the  evident  inten- 
tion of  cutting  off”  all  retreat  for  their  intended  victims  along 
the  shore  to  the  south. 

“ The  red  rascals  really  think  they  have  got  us  now,  to  a 
dead  certainty,  I suppose/7  cheerily  sung  out  Captain  Willis  to 
his  men,  whom  he  noticed  watching  with  uneasy  looks  this 
movement  of  their  foes ) hut  the  labor  of  that  cunning 
manoeuvre  is  lost,  at  least,  I can  tell  them  j for  I had  no 
notion,  as  they  seemed  to  have  supposed,  of  proceeding  along 
the  shore  south  to  give  them  a chance  to  surround  us  on 
three  sides,  instead  of  one,  as  they  can  only  do  in  the  place 
to  which  we  will  now  betake  ourselves.  So,  courage,  boys, 
all  will  come  out  as  safely  for  us  yet,  as  it  will  fatally  tor  our 
foes,  if  they  presume  to  pursue  us.77 

“ Ay,  I can  testify  to  all  that,77  responded  Noel,  in  the  same 
animated  tones,  as  he  glanced  around  to  the  company.  “ The 
captain  and  myself  had  just  been  talking  over  the  matter  be- 
fore we  heard  the  firing,  and  decided  on  marching  to  the 
point  where  there  is  an  open  field,  which  Indians  are  always 
shy  about  entering,  and  where  there  are  plenty  of  large  stones 
to  protect  us,  if  they  did.  So  let  them  follow  us  there,  if 
they  like,  and  we  will  spot  their  red  pictures  for  them  as  sure  as 
they  try  it.77 

“ There,  my  lads,77  rejoined  Willis,  “ you  see  that  your 
ijeutenant  is  of  the  same  opinion  with  me.  Then  let  us  put 
ourselves  in  motion  for  the  point.  Take  to  the  right  cf  yon- 
der central  ridge  in  front,  for  that  is  the  most  direct  route — 
move  on  lively  there,  my  boys — no  trouble  in  that  direction. 
All  the  danger  will  be  in  the  rear,  and  that  is  a post  I will 
take  myself.77 

Starting  off  with  eager  alacrity,  under  the  new  impulse 
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which  the  encouraging  words  and  intrepid  bearing  of  their 
cool  and  self-possessed  young  leader  and  his  second  in  com- 
mand had  given  their  sinking  hearts,  the  men  all  hurried  for- 
ward, and,  in  their  haste  to  reach  the  favoring  location  ahead, 
to  which  they  had  been  ordered  to  proceed,  soon  left  their  two 
first  officers  considerably  behind  them. 

u ^ fhanh  you,”  said  Willis,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself 
and  friend  fairly  beyond  the  hearing  of  any  of  the  men — <c  I 
sincerely  thank  you,  Noel,  for  backing  me  with  those  cheer- 
ing words.  They  were  timely,  and,  as  you  saw,  I presume, 
much  needed.  The  sight  of  the  enemy  in  such  unexpected 
numbers  and  frightful  appearance,  had  evidently  struck  the 
men  with  dismay.  And  I don’t  much  blame  them  for  trem- 
bling at  our  prospect,  neither ; for,  though  I would  say  it  to 
only  you,  Noel,  it  is  as  I feared.  We  have  got  to  face  a des- 
perate onset.  But  to  suffer  any  misgivings  to  take  possessiou 
of  the  company,  would  only  enhance  the  danger.  Our  sal- 
vation must  depend  on  our  coolness  and  courage  !” 

The  company,  in  the  meanwhile,  hurrying  along  in  a close, 
irregular  column,  had  entered  the  long,  rocky  defile,  formed 
by  the  sharp  central  ridge  before  named,  and  the  steep,  ledgy 
shore  of  the  cove.  Having  here  proceeded  about  a quarter  of 
a mile  in  this  manner,  they  were  diligently  making  their 
difficult  way  over  the  fallen  trees  and  rough,  briar-clad  rocks, 
when  their  ears  were  suddenly  assailed  by  a strange  concate- 
nation of  sounds,  which  seemed  every  where  springing  up  all 
at  once,  around  and  in  front  of  them.  It  was  a peculiar, 
shrill,  quavering  noise,  or  rather  combination  of  similar  noises, 
varied  only  by  the  different  distances  from  which  they  came ; 
here,  low  and  indistinct — there,  loud  and  sharp;  but  all 
maintaining  the  same  unearthly,  abhorrent  tone — a tone  re- 
sembling something  between  a hiss  and  a whistle.  With  an 
instinctive  shudder,  the  men  all  stopped  short  in  their  tracks, 
and  exchanged  quick  glances  of  inquiry  and  apprehension. 
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“ What  was  that?”  exclaimed  one,  with  a recoiling  motion. 

11  What,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  was  that? 

u Yes,  what  was  it?  What  is  it?  Oh,  what  is  it? 
quickly  responded  half  a dozen  others,  in  the  same  breath,  as 
the  strange  music  burst  forth  afresh,  and  in  fast  and  fai 
spreading  chorus,  at  the  sound  of  their  voices. 

They  all  now,  with  one  accord,  began  to  peer  in  among  the 
rocks  and  bushes  from  which  the  sounds  seemed  to  proceed, 
when  first  one,  then  another,  then  all  who  were  in  front,  sud- 
denly started  and  leaped  wildly  back  among  their  advancing 
comrades,  at  the  sight  that  had  greeted  their  horrified  senses. 
They  were  in  a den  of  countless  rattlesnakes  ! All  along  the 
front,  from  the  insurmountable  ledge  on  the  left  to  the  no  less 
precipitous  descent  of  the  rocks  into  the  water  on  the  right, 
scores  of  the  crawling  monsters  were  seen  lifting  their  gray, 
menacing  heads,  and  brandishing  their  forked  tongues,  as  if 
gathered  to  give  battle  to  the  intruders ; while  the  commotion 
of  the  leaves,  as  far  back  as  the  eye  could  reach,  told  that  the 
whole  area  of  the  pass,  to  an  unknown  distance  in  the  rear, 
was  alive  with  the  horrid  progeny.  And  it  was  seen  at  once 
that  there  was  no  way  of  getting  by  or  round  them,  and  that 
the  only  alternative  that  remained  was  to  retreat  from  the 
defile  in  the  way  it  was  entered,  or  incur  the  hazard  of  the 
almost  certain  death  of  many,  if  not  all  the  company,  by 
rushing  through  the  frightful  array.  But  the  men  were  not 
long  in  deciding  on  what  course  they  should  pursue  in  the 
unexpected  emergency.  One  and  all  declared  they  had  rather 
face  a thousand  Indians  than  run  the  gauntlet  through  such  a 
congregated  host  of  death-dealing  reptiles,  and  accordingly 
the  whole  company  turned  and  rushed  tumultuously  back 
toward  the  mouth  of  the  pass. 

While  this  singular  scene  was  transpiring  among  the  men, 
their  two  officers,  whom  we  left  leisurely  following  on  behind, 
had  noticed  indications  of  the  movements  of  their  foes  in  the 
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rear,  which  had  suddenly  caused  them  to  change  their  pace  to 
a speed  that  soon  brought  them  far  into  the  defile,  in  which 
they  were  vigorously  pushing  forward,  when,  to  their  utter  aston- 
ishment, they  met  their  company  in  full  retreat  from  the  place. 

“ Halt  thundered  Captain  Willis,  to  whom  the  unex- 
pected, and  as  he  now  particularly  considered  it,  most  un- 
lucky retreat,  was  wholly  incomprehensible.  “ What  in  the 
name  of  heaven  does  all  this  mean 

The  cause  was  at  once  explained  to  the  surprised  and  irri- 
tated officer  by  his  shuddering  followers,  who  described  the 
position  and  the  numbers  of  the  rattlesnakes  to  be  such,  that 
no  further  progress  in  that  direction  could  be  undertaken  ex- 
cept at  the  imminent  peril  of  all  their  lives.  At  first,  both 
Willis  and  Noel  were  incredulous,  and  tried  to  remonstrate  with 
the  men,  believing  their  accounts  at  least  to  have  been  much 
exaggerated  by  their  fears,  and  confidently  asserting  the  opinion 
that  two  or  three  persons  going  forward  with  long,  light  poles, 
could  easily  clear  the  way,  so  that  a passage  could  be  effected 
with  entire  safety.  But  with  one  accord,  the  men  all  reso- 
lutely demurred  ; and  when  further  pressed,  absolutely  refused 
to  return  to  renew  the  hazardous  experiment,  unitedly  de- 
claring that  they  had  far  rather  face  the  savage  foe,  what- 
ever their  number,  than  again  attempt  to  force  a passage 
among  the  myriads  of  venomous  reptiles  that  so  thickly  en- 
vironed the  only  accessible  way  in  that  direction,  and  con- 
cluded by  offering  to  follow  wherever  their  captain  should 
dare  to  lead  them. 

“ So  be  it,  then,”  said  the  captain,  his  countenance  now 
changing  from  the  look  of  mingled  disappointment  and  anx- 
iety it  had  worn,  to  one  of  stern  determination.  “You  shall 
have  your  choice;  but  I cannot  insure  you  an  unmolested 
march  to  the  point  in  the  only  other  way  now  left  for  us. 
The  red  skins,  I fear,  have  before  this  advanced  and  taken 
possession  of  this  long,  woody  ridge,  separating  us  from  the 
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other  shore,  along  which,  foes  or  no  foes,  we  will  force  our 
passage  to  the  point  which  we  were  to  have  reached  by  pro- 
ceedinsr  on  this  side  of  the  hill.  Throw  yourselves  into  a 
scattering  file,  then,  boys,  and  come  on.  Let  not  another 
word  or  sound  of  footstep  be  heard,  not  a single  gun  be  fired 
unless  to  anticipate  a shot  from  an  enemy  in  your  path. 
When  we  get  out  to  the  thick  woods,  at  the  southern  point 
of  the  hill,  where  we  must  wind  round  to  the  opposite  shore, 
I will  plunge  on  ahead.  Follow,  and  keep  up  who  can.” 

Noel  now  falling  into  the  rear,  and  Willis  leading  the  way, 
they  all,  with  hurrying  steps,  silently  made  their  way  out  of 
the  luckless  defile,  which  had  caused  them  a delay,  that  at 
this  juncture,  they  felt,  was  fraught  with  especial  danger.  The 
moment  the  captain  gained  the  border  of  the  dense  forest,  where 
he  had  apprised  the  men  they  were  to  double  the  southerly  ex- 
tremity of  the  hill,  he  turned  to  them,  mutely  beckoned  them 
on,  hastily  pointed  in  the  direction  he  was  about  to  take, 
glided  into  the  thicket,  and  closely  followed  by  his  whole 
compiany,  sped  his  way,  with  many  an  uneasy  glance  around 
him  towards  the  yet  comparatively  distant  position,  which  it 
was  now  their  great  object  to  gain  before  their  change  of 
movements  should  be  detected  by  their  wary  foes,  who  were 
doubtless  looking  for  them  in  another  direction.  Fortunately 
for  these  dangerously  environed  rangers,  the  trees  were  so 
large  and  thickly  planted,  and  the  undergrowth  so  impervious 
to  the  sight  in  this  part  of  the  woods,  that  they  could  be  seen 
only  at  the  shortest  distance.  Favored  by  this  circumstance, 
and  the  fact  that  the  attention  of  their  enemies  was  turned 
from  them,  they  passed  nearly  through  their  whole  reach  of 
woods,  without  the  least  molestation,  or  discovering  any  indi- 
cations of  danger,  either  before  or  around  them.  And,  as  the  long 
sought  opening  was  now  in  plain  view  before  them,  they  began 
to  grow  sanguine  in  the  hope  that  they  should  entirely  es- 
cape the  open  assault  or  secret  ambuscade,  for  which  they 
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had  been  looking  at  every  step  they  took  in  tbeir  progress 
through  the  woods.  But  from  their  pleasing  dream  of  escap- 
ing this  peril,  they  were  destined  to  be  the  next  moment  most 
fearfully  awakened.  Suddenly,  and  as  unexpectedly  as  a 
crash  of  thunder  from  an  unthreatening  sky,  simultaneously 
burst  the  reports  of  an  hundred  muskets  from  a line  of  low, 
thick  evergreen,  within  pistol  shot  on  the  right,  on  the  aston- 
ished band,  as,  totally  unconscious  of  the  vicinity  of  their 
silent  and  secreted  foe,  they  were  moving  along  in  close  file 
towards  the  opening.  Captain  Willis,  who  had  already 
reached  the  edge  of  the  woods,  amazed  but  undisturbed  by 
the  perfect  shower  of  bullets,  which  pierced  his  clothes,  or 
whistled  over  his  head,  gave  the  first  thought  for  the  fate  of 
his  men,  half  of  whom,  at  least,  he  supposed  must  have  been 
swept  away  by  the  terrible  volley.  But  with  a joy  equalled 
only  by  his  surprise,  he  beheld  every  man  on  his  feet,  and 
apparently  unharmed. 

u Not  a gun  ! not  a single  gun  !”  he  shouted  as  he  saw  seve- 
ral of  his  men  raising  their  pieces  to  return  the  fire, — “ Give 
God  the  thanks  for  this  miracle  if  you  escape  under  such  a 
volley  as  that,  and  follow  me  through  the  field  to  the  point  of 
the  neck  as  fast  as  your  legs  can  carry  you  l” 

11  On  ! on,  there  !”  thundered  Noel,  from  the  rear, — u Run  ! 
for  your  lives,  run  ! before  the  lifting  smoke  of  their  guns  shall 
give  the  balked  devils  another  sight  of  you  l” 

Rallying  from  their  dismay  at  the  startling  command  of 
their  officers,  as  well  as  at  the  conviction,  which  now  flashed 
over  their  minds,  of  the  extreme  peril  to  which  they  would 
be  the  next  moment  exposed,  the  men  bounded  forward  with 
a swiftness  which  the  instincts  of  self-preservation  could  have 
only  imparted,  and  were  quickly  too  far  distant  in  the  long 
narrow  field,  through  which  their  race  for  life  led  them,  to  be 
harmed  by  the  scattering  volleys  which  their  disappointed  and 
enraged  foe  continued  to  send  after  them. 
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The  narrow  busliv  field,  through  which  the  devoted  band 
were  now  speeding  their  way  before  their  hotly  pursuing  toes, 
opened  at  length  into  a rough,  stony  piece  of  ground  ot  seve- 
ral acres,  from  which  the  forest  had  been  cleared,  scattering 
stumps,  a few  old  logs  with  an  occasional  tuft  of  bushes, 
only  remaining  to  screen  an  approaching  foe.  And  it  was 
this  open  space  which  constituted  the  extreme  point  of  the 
neck,  and  the  position  selected  by  Captain  Y\  illis  for  making 
his  final  stand  against  his  savage  pursuers ; the  nearest  woods 
being  some  hundred  yards  from  the  spot  he  proposed  to  oc- 
cupy, and  the  abundance  of  loose  stones  lying  near  it  being 
capable,  with  a little  labor,  of  forming  a tolerable  breast-work 
for  the  men.  On  reaching  the  point,  the  captain  hastily 
glanced  over  the  ground,  selected  the  spot  he  deemed  the 
most  favorable  for  his  purpose,  and  directed  his  followers,  as 
fast  as  they  came  up,  to  throw  down  their  guns  and  fall  to 
work  with  might  and  main  in  throwing  the  stones  into  an  ir- 
regular wall,  or,  as  they  best  could,  into  a line  of  heaps,  each 
large  and  high  enough  to  protect  at  least  two  or  three  of  the 
men.  Having  put  about  half  the  company  on  this  work,  he 
ordered  the  rest  to  scatter  and  throw  themselves  down  behind 
the  best  screening  objects  they  could  find  along  the  field  in 
front,  to  watch  and  fire  upon  the  enemy  the  moment  they 
should  make  their  appearance.  And  the  event  soon  showed, 
that  these  movements  had  not  been  made,  nor  these  precau- 
tions taken  any  too  promptly  for  their  safety.  For  scarcely 
had  that  division  of  the  company  ordered  in  front  for  the  pro- 
tection of  those  engaged  on  the  breast-work  become  fairly  set- 
tled behind  the  different  screening  objects,  to  which  they  had 
betaken  themselves,  before  a hideous  yell  of  mingled  wrath 
and  exultation  fiercely  burst  from  every  point  along  the  bor- 
der of  the  forest,  telling  the  startled  rangers  that  their  far 
out-numbering  foes  had  arrived,  formed  a line  from  one  side 
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of  the  neck  to  the  other,  and  were  now  exulting  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  destruction. 

“ Courage,  my  boys,”  exclaimed  Willis,  fearing  the  damp- 
ening effect  of  that  terrific  shout  on  the  minds  of  his  men — 
i(  Courage ! keep  up  brave  hearts.  The  same  Providence  that 
turned  away  that  shower  of  bullets  that  were  half  an  hour  ago 
poured  upon  you,  will  still  protect  your  lives  and  bring  you 
off  victorious.” 

At  that  moment  there  was  a visible  movement  of  hasty 
preparation  among  the  low-lying  and  before  motionless  and 
silent  men  all  along  the  irregular  line  of  the  outpost ; and  with 
the  sharp  clicking  of  cocking  fire-locks,  several  voices,  from 
the  more  advanced  positions,  were  heard  in  low,  eager  tones 
announcing — 

11  They  are  coming  ! They  are  creeping  in  whole  swarms  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  woods  ! See  ! See  ! they  are  fixing  for 
a sudden  rush  ! Aye,  some  of  them  have  already  worked 
themselves  along  into  plain  sight! — Shall  we  fire,  captain!” 

“ Not  yet — keep  cool  a moment  longer,  boys,”  returned  the 
captain,  in  sharp  measured,  half  suppressed  accents,  while  cock- 
ing his  own  piece  and  carefully  raising  it  to  an  aim  through 
the  small  bush  behind  which  he  was  lying — “ Not  quite  yet, 
we  want  to  give  them  a telling  volley  at  the  outset.  Lie  still 
as  mice,  all  of  ye ; and  they  will  soon  enough  of  them  be  out 
in  sight  to  give  each  of  you  a fair  mark.  Then  make  sure 
of  good  and  certain  aims.  There  ! I have  got  mine  ! Heady 
all  ! fire  !” 

With  the  word,  the  air  was  rent  by  the  sound  of  twenty 
exploding  muskets ; and  the  men  eagerly  peering  out  from 
their  coverts,  exultingly  witnessed  the  effect  of  their  well 
directed  volley,  in  the  wild  commotion  of  the  savages  who, 
with  yells  of  rage,  were  seen  hastily  dragging  back  their  dead 
and  wounded  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest. 

Three  loud  and  quickly  succeeding  cheers  spontaneously 
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burst  from  the  triumphing  band  at  these  palpable  indications 
of  the  death  and  discomfiture  which  their  fire  had  carried  into 
the  ranks  of  their  hated  foes. 

u Ho ! there,  my  men  \”  shouted  Noel,  who  had  taken 
charge  of  those  engaged  on  the  breastwork — u Spring,  now, 
every  man  of  you,  to  the  work  of  tumbling  up  the  stones, 
while  the  smoke  of  your  comrades’  fire  shall  screen  you  from 
the  aim  of  the  red  skins.  For  the  next  five  minutes,  you  are 
safe  ; so  on  with  work  with  a will !” 

And  they  did  so  to  the  letter.  If  ever  men  were  seen  to 
put  forth  desperate  physical  energies,  it  was  on  this  emer- 
gency ; when  all  felt  deeply  and  tremblingly  conscious  that  if 
their  ruthless,  and  now  highly  exasperated  enemy,  outnumber- 
ing more  than  five  to  one,  probably  their  own  feeble  band 
could  not  be  deterred  from  an  open  charge  and  hand  to  hand 
fight,  their  whole  company  were  doomed  to  inevitable  destruc- 
tion. And  being  equally  conscious  too,  that  their  companions 
in  front  must  soon  be  driven  back  from  the  imperfectly  screen- 
ing objects,  which  they  now  occupied,  and  which  as  those 
objects  became  larger  and  more  frequent  towards  the  woods, 
would  enable  the  foe  to  advance  with  equal,  or  greater  se- 
curity, the  eager  band  now  assisted  by  many  of  those  who  had 
taken  post  with  their  arms  in  front,  scrambled,  lifted,  and 
toiled  on,  as  men  never  toiled  before,  in  perfecting  their  rocky 
defenses.  It  was  not  many  minutes,  however,  before  their 
open  movements  were  detected  through  the  dissolving  clouds 
of  smoke  by  their  vigilant  enemies,  who  had  mostly  either 
retained  their  old  posts,  or  darted  forward  to  others  more  in 
advance.  And  quickly  a shower  of  bullets,  falling  closely 
around,  and  some  even  striking  the  very  stones  they  were 
grappling  in  their  arms,  was  sent  in  among  them,  and  drove 
them  behind  their  works  to  remain  till  an  answering  volley 
from  their  outlying  companions  gave  them  another  chance  to 
resume  their  labors,  with  no  other  danger  than  what  necessarily 
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arose  from  tlie  random  bullets  which  gtill  continued  to  be 
fired  in  that ‘direction.  In  this  manner,  the  men  alternately 
toiling  and  desisting,  as  the  smoke  of  the  firing  screened,  or 
its  absence  exposed  them,  the  work  and  the  battle  proceeded 
together  for  the  next  two  hours;  when  the  swarming  foe, 
growing  more  determined  and  desperate  every  moment,  and 
beginning  to  work  tjieir  way  among  the  nearer  coverts  of  the 
open  field,  the  beleagered  little  band,  all  except  Captain  Willis 
and  a few  of  bis  best  marksmen,  occupying  good  positions  on 
the  right  and  left  wings,  retired  behind  the  works,  now  suffi- 
ciently raised  and  extended  to  afford  a comparatively  good 
protection  to  the  whole  company. 

The  battle  now  became  general,  and  soon  the  whole  field 
was  enshrouded  in  smoke,  and  the  surrounding  woods  and  the 
distant  shores  of  the  bay  resounded  with  the  rattling  reports 
of  incessant  discharges  of  musketry,  and  the  hideous  yells  of 
the  savage  foe.  The  latter,  however,  for  all  their  terrible  out- 
cries, seemed  in  no  haste  to  attempt  the  open  encounter  which 
their  opponents  alone  dreaded.  But  having  already  received 
enough  fatal  lessons  to  teach  them  the  sacrifice  of  life  which 
such  an  encounter  would  cost  them,  and  now  feeling  sure  of 
their  victims  without  incurring  the  sacrifice,  they  made  only 
the  most  cautious  advances,  and  never  exposed  their  persons 
except  when  rising  to  fire,  or  dodging  from  one  covert  to  an- 
other. 

The  gallant  little  band  of  rangers,  in  the  meantime,  greatly 
encouraged  in  being  thus  unexpectedly  enabled  to  keep  their 
bloodthirsty  assailants  at  bay,  and  especially  in  their  own 
miraculous  exemption  from  either  death  or  wounds,  from  the 
scores  of  hostile  bullets  which  were  almost  incessantly  whis- 
tling immediately  over  their  heads,  or  rattling  like  hail  against 
the  stones  of  their  defences,  continued,  with  unflinching 
hearts,  to  ply  the  work  of  loading  their  pieces,  and  discharg- 
ing them  whenever  they  could  catch  a glimpse  of  a flitting 
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foe ; and;  in  despite  of  their  fall  consciousness  of  the  terrible 
odds  at  which  they  were  contending,  to  hope  on,  seemingly 
against  all  hope,  through  the  slowly  succeeding  hours  of  that 
portentous  evening. 

With  them  it  had  been  literally  a day  of  hairbreadth 
escapes  and  providential  deliverances.  And  hour  after  hour 
after  that  dread  panic  of  the  heart  which  all  more  or  less  feel, 
it  is  said,  in  the  first  moments  of  battle,  had  subsided,  they 
fought  on  in  the  faith  that  in  some  way  or  other,  though  no 
one  could  pretend  to  see  how,  they  should  still  be  delivered 
from  the  terrible  fate  that  to  all  human  appearance  was  now 
their  unescapable  doom.  But  as  the  sinking  sun  began  to  dip 
on  the  western  horizon,  reminding  them  of  the  near  approach 
of  darkness,  for  which  the  now  more  and  more  closely  press- 
ing, and  the  more  and  more  fiercely  exulting  foe,  were  evi- 
dently only  waiting  to  rush  on  for  the  bloody  work  of  the 
tomahawk — as  their  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted;  and 
finally  as  no  prospect  of  succor,  nor  any  earthly  avenue  of 
escape  from  the  impending  destruction  yet  appeared  to  greet 
their  anxious  gaze,  both  their  faith  and  firmness  gave  way, 
and  soon,  in  spite  of  all  the  arguments  of  their  still  unwaver- 
ing young  leader,  a look  of  blank  despair  settled  on  every 
countenance,  while 

“ We  are  lost  ! we  are  lost !”  rose  in  low,  sad  accents  from 
many  a mouth  along  the  line. 

“We  are  not  lost  !”  exclaimed  Captain  Willis,  in  tones 
that  roused  every  sinking  heart  to  hope  and  expectation,  as, 
after  anxiously  running  his  eye  over  the  bay,  he  eagerly 
pointed  towards  a small  vessel  bearing  down  from  the  narrows 
above,  in  full  sail  directly  towards  them.  “ We  are  not  lost ! 
we  are  saved  ! I know  that  sloop  and  her  brave  master.  See  ! 
the  crew  are  armed — they  are  throwing  up  planks  for  a breast- 
work, and  preparing  to  fire  on  our  foe,  by  way  of  covering  our 
embarkation.  Three  cheers,  my  boys,  for  the  welcome  aid, 
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and  then  give  the  enemy  your  parting  volleys  to  aid  in  the 
providential  rescue.” 

Like  a flash  of  light  scattering  the  darkness  of  midnight, 
the  announcement  and  the  confirming  sight  of  the  fast  ap- 
proaching vessel,  changed  everything  in  an  instant.  The 
cheers  were  given  with  a will.  The  air  was  rent  with  the 
redoubled  fire,  which,  mingling  with  that  of  the  ship’s  crew, 
now  coming  to  anchor  near  the  shore,  and  sending  out  their 
boat,  effectually  screened  the  embarkation  ■ and  within  twenty 
minutes,  the  last  man  of  the  rangers  was  on  board,  and  the 
sloop  was  moving  triumphantly  away,  followed  by  the  yells  of 
rage  which  burst  from  the  balked  savages  on  shore. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

11  The  sky  is  chang’d  ! And  such  a change  ! 0 night, 

And  storm  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong, 

Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a dark  eye  in  woman  ! Far  along 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among, 

Leaps  the  live  thunder ! Not  from  one  lone  cloud, 

But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a tongue. 

And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 

Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud ! 

And  this  is  in  the  night; — Most  glorious  night ! 

Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber  ! ■ Let  me  be 
A sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight,— 

A portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee  ! 

How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a phosphoric  sea  ! 

And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth  ! 

And  now  again  ’tis  black, — And  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  glad  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain  mirth, 

As  if  they  did  rejoice  o’er  a young  earthquake’s  birth.” 

Ours  is  a life  of  change  and  contrast.  And  as  we  are  con- 
stituted, it  is  well  that  it  is  so.  We  owe  half  our  happiness 
to  its  contrast  to  our  misery.  So  great  is  the  effect  of  change 
and  contrast,  indeed,  that  the  very  absence  of  pain,  after  its 
severe  trials,  produces  a positive  pleasure.  And  when  pleas- 
ure palls  by  continuance,  its  loss  can  only  be  justly  apprecia- 
ted and  its  possession  only  regained,  through  a season  of  pain 
and  deprivation.  The  woes  incident  to  humanity,  therefore, 
seem  necessary  to  prepare  us  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest 
happiness,  and  may  be  regarded  as  performing  the  same  of- 
fice in  the  moral,  as  storms  in  the  physical  world,  that  of  open- 
ing the  way  to  bright  and  happy  days  to  come.  By  change, 
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also  the  pulses  of  life  are  quickened;  and  our  greatest  energies 
called  into  action.  Every  change  brings  a new  experience, 
and  every  new  experience  adds  to  the  amount  of  our  know- 
ledge and  wisdom.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  these  violent 
changes  and  striking  contrasts  in  the  affairs  of  life,  which  are 
so  constantly  occurring,  and  of  which  we  are  so  prone  to  com- 
plain, are  alike  wanted  for  the  consummation  of  human  hap- 
piness and  the  best  and  fullest  development  of  human  char- 
acter. 

It  was  sunset;  and  the  perilous  strife  of  the  day  was  over. 
Imagination  could  scarcely  conceive  a greater  change  than 
that  which  had  occurred  within  the  last  hour  in  the  situation 
and  circumstances  of  the  heroic  young  officer  and  his  brave 
little  band  of  rangers,  whose  fortunes  we  have  been  following. 
One  hour  ago,  parched  with  thirst,  nearly  overcome  by  the 
intense  heat  of  the  broiling  summer  sun,  and  half  suffocated 
by  the  sulphureous  smoke,  with  which  the  constant  discharge 
of  their  guns  had  kept  them  enveloped,  they  were  engaged  in 
the  deadly  strife  with  a merciless  foe  with  no  rational  hope 
of  escaping  the  destruction  which  stared  them  in  the  face. 
Now  relieved,  alike  from  their  danger,  their  terrible  sufferings 
of  thirst  and  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  they  were  quietly  re- 
posing around  the  decks  of  the  sloop,  deeply  enjoying  the 
physical  contrast,  rejoicing  in  the  consciousness  of  safety, 
and  devoutly  grateful  for  their  deliverance  from  the  fearful 
perils  from  which  they  had  so  unexpectedly  and  so  strangely 
escaped.  With  them,  indeed,  it  was  one  of  those  rare  and 
sudden  transitions  from  darkness  to  light,  which  of  themselves 
make  the  most  purely  happy  moments  of  our  lives. 

u Captain  Willis,”  said  the  hardy  looking,  free-spoken 
skipper,  who,  having  been  busy  with  ship  duties  since  the 
embarkation  of  the  imperiled  company,  now  came  forward  for 
a more  leisurely  greeting  to  the  young  officer,  as  the  latter 

was  reclining  on  the  gunwale  near  the  stern  of  the  vessel, 
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and  thoughtfully  looking  back  on  the  receding  battle  ground— 
“ Captain  Willis,  you  must  have  been  born  to  good  fortune.” 

Do  you  call  it  good  fortune  for  a military  leader  to  be 
compelled  to  beat  a retreat,  and  leave  his  enemies  masters  of 
the  battle-field  ?”  said  Willis,  with  a bantering  smile,  as  he 
turned  to  the  skipper. 

“ Yes,  in  your  circumstances.  Hemmed  in  as  you  were  by 
four  times  your  own  numbers,  it  was  good  fortune  for  you  to 
escape  at  all.  And  now  I cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  see  why 
they  did  not  close  in  upon  your  company  with  knife  and 
tomahawk,  and  annihilate  the  whole  of  you.  I had  supposed 
the  Wampanoogs  had  both  more  cunning  and  courage.” 

“ Aye,  but  my  assailants  were  not  Wampanoogs.” 

“Not  King  Philip’s  forces?” 

“ His  forces  now,  but  not  his  tribe.  They  were  his  allies, 
the  Pocassets,  who,  with  their  queen,  Wetamoo,  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  him  this  very  morning,  as  I personally  know. 
And  as  these  new  recruits  of  Philip  were  loud  in  their  boasts 
of  the  services  they  were  about  to  perform,  he  probably,  by 
way  of  testing  them,  entrusted  the  pursuit  and  intended 
destruction  of  my  band  wholly  to  them.  At  all  events,  I 
soon  discovered,  to  my  relief,  they  were  all  Pocassets,  who, 
not  having  the  courage  to  make  the  open  assault,  by  which 
they  must  have  soon  overpowered  us,  were  waiting  for  night, 
that  they  might  attack  us  under  cover  of  darkness,  without  loss 
to  themselves  and  quite  as  much  certainty  of  success.” 

“ They  didn't  expect  I should  come  up  with  my  sloop,  to 
snatch  the  game  out  of  their  hands?” 

“ No,  nor  I either.  As  I saw  the  sun  beginning  to  touch 
the  western  hills,  and  beheld  my  best  men  yielding  to  despair, 
I felt  myself,  I confess,  in  a strait  in  which  I hope  never  to 
be  placed  again ; and  I was  casting  about  for  some  expedient 
to  save  ourselves,  when  my  eye  caught  sight  of  your  vessel. 
I need  not  say,  I presume,  how  that  sight  gladdened  my 
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heart,  nor  how  deeply  grateful  I feel  to  you  for  the  timely  and 
gallant  service  you  rendered  us.” 

“Don’t  burden  yourself  much  about  that,  captain.  We 
are  involved  in  a common  danger,  and  you  appear  to  be 
drawing  the  brunt  on  your  own  head  by  your  brave  attempts 
for  the  benefit  of  us  all.  Your  mate  — leftenant,  J should 
say — has  just  been  telling  me  something  about  your  exploits 
and  personal  risks  to-day,  besides  what  I partly  witnessed 
myself ; and  if  I had  not  decided  to  do  my  best  t'o  reach  you, 
I should  have  deserved  the  rope’s  end  from  the  meanest 
sailor  in  the  ship.” 

“ Then  your  coming  up  at  the  time  was  not  wholly  acci- 
dental ?” 

“ Oh,  no.  As  I came  down  the  river  this  forenoon,  I 
learned  that  your  company  had  crossed  over  yesterday  for  an 
expedition  down  the  eastern  shore,  and  I beat  down  the  bay 
slowly,  with  the  view  of  being  at  hand  for  just  such  an 
emergency  as  occurred  to  you.” 

“ That  was  a kind  and  patriotic  thought  in  you,  surely  ; 
but  where  was  you  when  the  battle  commenced  ?” 

“ A pertinent  question,  I admit;  and  I should  be  ashamed 
if  I could  not  meet  the  inference  that  flows  from  it.  I was 
lying  four  or  five  miles  above  here ; and  when  I first  heard 
your  firing,  and  for  hours  after,  I was  utterly  becalmed,  and 
instead  of  coming  downward,  I found  myself  actually  drifting 
up  with  the  inrolling  tide.  I knew  from  the  direction  of  the 
firing,  and  the  cloud  of  smoke  that  soon  rose  and  stood  over 
the  spot,  that  you  must  have  taken  position  near  the  point  of 
the  neck ; while  from  the  incessant  roar  of  the  scattered  vol- 
leys, I judged  the  battle  to  be  a hot  one,  and  I would  have 
given  a hundred  pounds  for  a breeze  to  take  us  to  the 
spot.” 

“ And  yet  you  could  make  no  headway  ?” 

“Not  a mile — for  hours,  not  a mile.  Not  the  slightest 
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breath  of  air  was  stirring.  The  sloop  lay  like  a log  on  the 
dead  water.  We  manned  our  boat,  and  by  turns  tugged  at 
the  oars  in  trying  to  tow  the  vessel,  till  we  were  nearly  over- 
come by  the  suffocating  heat  of  the  afternoon.  But  with  all 
our  efforts,  we  could  but  little  more  than  counterbalance  the 
tide  drift ; so  we  threw  down  onr  anchor  to  save  what  we  had 
gained,  and  wait  for  a breeze.” 

“ Which  you  got  at  last.” 

“ Yes,  after  laying  there  all  the  afternoon,  broiling  and 
panting  in  the  sun,  and  chafing  like  tied  mastiffs  in  our  im- 
patience to  be  in  motion,  a smart  breeze,  about  sun  an  hour 
high,  came  unexpectedly  puffing  out  of  the  northeast,  and  as 
if  sent  on  purpose,  lasted,  you  see,  only  just  long  enough  to 
reach  and  take  you  away.  And  that  was  one  of  the  items  I 
had  in  mind  when  I said  you  must  have  been  born  to  good 
fortune.  For  after  having  been  saved  by  miracle  all  day,  on 
land,  and  found  yourself  at  last,  without  the  least  apparent 
hope  of  further  escape,  this  breeze  seemed  to  spring  up  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  snatch  you  away  from  death,  by  water.” 

u Providence,  skipper — the  hand  of  Providence  that  or- 
dered all  that.” 

“ I suppose  it  is  so ; but  we  sailors  call  it  luck,  which  some 
appear  never  to  have,  others  always,  even  in  all  small  matters 
which  I had  somehow  got  a notion  Providence  would  not  be 
likely  to  meddle  with.  But  however  that  may  be,  you  are 
evidently,  under  one  name  or  the  other,  one  of  the  fortunate, 
and  I am  glad  to  have  such  a man  aboard  my  vessel,  especially 
to-night.” 

“ Why  particularly  to-night,  skipper  ?” 

“Well,  I’ve  my  reasons.  You  have  noticed,  perhaps,  that 
Pve  been  looking  pretty  close  to  get  everything  in  trim  about 
the  sloop  V’ 

“ I have;  and  but  for  the  very  fair  evening  we  are  having 
I should  have  supposed  you  were  preparing  for  a blow.” 
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“ If  you  had  supposed  so,  even  as  it  is,  you  would  not  have 
been  very  far  out  of  the  way.” 

u Why,  skipper,  what  indications  of  foul  weather  can  you 
possibly  see  in  such  a clear  sky,  and  such  perfect  calm  as 
this.” 

u Several,  which  I have  both  felt  and  seen  for  some 
hours.” 

“ Felt  ?” 

u Yes.  When  a boy,  I used  to  be  perfectly  unnerved  on 
the  approach  and  during  the  continuance  of  thunder  storms. 
And  although  I got  over  that  as  I grew  up,  and  my  nerves 
became  firmer,  yet  I have  always  had  enough  of  the  same  kind 
of  sensations,  when  the  elements  were  preparing  for  any  unu- 
sual battle,  to  make  my  feelings  the  best  weather  glass  I have 
ever  found.  The  same  kind  of  sensations  have  been  creeping 
over  me  now  for  hours.  And  besides,  there  are  certain  visi- 
ble things  which  seemed  to  point  in  the  same  direction.  We 
have  had,  this  afternoon,  an  unusual  degree  of  heat,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  half  an  hour,  just  one  of  those  oppressive, 
dead  calms  which  breed  the  worst  kind  of  thunder  gusts.” 

“ But  there  are  no  signs  of  anything  of  the  kind  visible  in 
the  heavens  now,  are  there  ?” 

“ Yes,  1 think  so.  You  see  those  thin,  whitish,  dingy 
streaks  of  cloud  that  have  shot  up  fan-wise  from  the  western 
horizon  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well,  they  are  what  we  call  a mare's  tail.  And  when 
you  see  them  shooting  up  in  that  fashion,  after  such  a day  as 
this,  you  may  count  on  something  that  will  kick,  not  far  off 
in  that  direction.  Yes,  though  I hope  to  be  mistaken,  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  for  something  more  than  a mere  cap- 
full  of  wind  to-night ; and  I am  the  more  anxious  about  it,  as 
this  narrow  East-Bay  is  not  a very  pretty  place  to  be  caught 
in  when  there  is  much  of  a gale.  Had  the  breeze  continued 
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an  hour  longer  it  would  have  taken  us  so  far  down  that  we 
could  have  safely  scudded  out,  when  the  gust  struck  us, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  sea-room.  But  as  we  are  not  making 
a rod  of  progress,  and  as  I have  no  anchor  and  cable  that 
would  hold  the  sloop  in  a gale,  I must  take  it  as  it  comes, 

and  get  to  Newport  as  X best  can. 

« Are  you  bound  any  further  up  the  bay  than  Newport,  so 
that  you  could  land  my  company  near  the  new  fortress  they 

are  beginning  to  throw  up  at  Mount  Hope  ?” 

a I can’t  tell  you,  Captain  Willis.  It  will  depend  on  di- 
rections I expect  to  receive  when  I reach  Newport,  whether 
I proceed  on  to  Providence  or  return  this  way  to  Taunton 

river.” 

a You  are  going  to  Newport,  I suppose,  for  freight,  which 
may  not  be  made  up  without  going  on  to  the  Providence 

plantations  ?” 

a No —nothing  of  the  kind —I  am  going  to  receive  a pas- 
senger or  two  who  are  to  be  landed  to-night,  it  is  expected. 
u yyhat  I a voyage  this  distance  with  a vessel  and  crew,  to 

take  away  one  or  two  passengers  ? 

“I  see,  you  think  it  strange ; but  I can’t  explain.  I was 
not  very  cunning  to  say  what  I did  about  the  object  of  my 
voyage  ; but  I am  so  apt  to  talk  out.  The  fact  is,  Cap- 
tain Willis,  I am  bound  on  a sort  of  secret  expedition, 
with  what  I consider  a perfectly  lawful  object.  And  I must 
drop  the  matter  where  it  is,  and  hope  you  will  be  content- to 
do  the  same  among  the  men,  both  here  on  board,  and  when 
we  get  to  port,  where  I will  land  you,  if  we  are  permitted  to 

reach  there.” 

a Oh,  that  you  will  probably  do  before  morning,”  replied 
Willis,  after  a thoughtful  pause,  in  which  he  was  evidently 
revolving  the  mysterious  words  of  the  other.  “Even  by  any 
course  you  will  be  likely  to  take,  it  cannot  be  only  about 
twenty  miles  round  to  Newport.  A breeze,  I think,  will  soon 
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spring  up } and  I confess  I cannot  share  in  your  apprehensions 
that  the  wind  will  prove  anything  more  than  we  shall  need 
for  our  purpose. 

11  Ah,  I have  much  less  faith  in  your  weather  wisdom  than 
in  your  good  fortune,  which  makes  me  feel  that  I shall,  at 
least,  have  no  Jonah  aboard  to-night/’  replied  the  persistent 
skipper,  abruptly  turning  away  and  leaving  the  other  alone 
to  his  reflections. 

It  had  been,  as  already  intimated,  a day  throughout  of  unusual 
heat  and  sultriness.  And  the  heat,  and  especially  the  closeness 
of  the  arid  atmosphere,  had  been  growing,  as  the  eventful  day 
wore  away,  every  hour  more  intense  and  oppressive.  Even  the 
shades  of  evening,  instead  of  bringing  the  usual  relief  to  those 
who  have  been  suffering  from  a hot  day,  seemed,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  but  to  add  to  the  deadness  of  the  air,  and  ren- 
der the  undiminished  heat  the  more  insupportable.  Not  the 
semblance  of  a breeze  fanned  the  waveless  waters  of  the  bay, 
and  the  appearance  of  its  dark  and  dismal  expanse,  as  it  lay 
hushed  as  if  in  the  sleep  of  death,  was  varied  only  by  the 
visible  calorific  exhalations  which  rose  in  quivering  undula- 
tions along  its  heated  surface.  The  sloop,  though  all  her 
sails  were  set  in  readiness  to  catch  the  first  breath  of  moving 
air,  lay  as  moveless  on  the  waters  as  a dead  duck  on  the  face 
of  a mill  pond.  The  sailors,  having  done  all  that  was  required 
of  them  until  some  change  should  occur,  and  feeling  too  list- 
less for  motion  or  conversation,  had  dropped  down  in  silence 
at  their  respective  stations ) while  the  rescued  rangers  lay  re- 
clining on  coils  of  rope  or  other  different  objects  scattered 
around  the  deck,  and  still  more  overcome  from  their  greater 
previous  exertions  and  exposures  through  the  day,  seemed 
drenched  with  the  spontaneous,  outstarting  perspiration,  and 
literally  panting  for  breath.  The  skipper,  still  too  much 
exercised  with  his  apprehensions  of  perils  in  store  for  his 
charge,  to  permit  him  to  take  any  attitude  of  repose,  stood  by 
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the  midship  railing,  fanning  his  bronzed  face  with  his  broad- 
brimmed  tarpaulirig,  and  anxiously  scanning  the  slowly,  but 
now  visibly  changing  aspects  of  the  heavens.  Our  heroic 
young  leader,  also,  too  full  of  his  own  deep  and  varied  reflec- 
tions, to  suffer  him  to  feel  any  inclination  to  give  himself  up 
to  rest,  still  retained  his  place,  now  running,  in  thought,  over 
the  wild  and  perilous  adventures  he  had  that  day  so  unex- 
pectedly encountered,  and  so  strangely  survived,  and  now 
reverting  to  the  singular  intimations  which  the  skipper  had 
thrown  out  respecting  the  purpose  of  his  little  voyage,  and 
which  he  somehow  felt  might  involve  the  object  of  his  own 
peculiar  solicitude.  How  this  could  be,  however,  he  could 
not  tell;  and  after  wearying  his  mind  with  fruitless  conjec- 
tures on  that  subject,  he  naturally  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
prognostics  of  the  weather,  which  seemed  to  have  made  so 
deep  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  skipper,  and  for  the 
first  time  he  seriously  fell  to  rioting  the  appearance  of  the 
clouds,  in  search  of  indications  going  to  justify  the  latter’s 
predictions.  YvTdely  spanning  the  southeastern  horizon,  and 
magnificently  arching  up  nearly  half  way  to  the  zenith,  lay 
quiescently  reposing,  a single,  enormous  thunder-pillar,  whose 
thousand  vari-form,  encircling  folds,  each  beautifully  marked 
and  distinguished  with  their  delicately  tinted  edgings  of  pink 
and  gold,  swelled  gorgeously  up,  one  over  another,  in  snowy 
whiteness,  like  flower-clad  battlements  engirding  some  huge 
dome,  bathed  and  glittering  in  the  contrasted  light  of  the  set- 
ting sun.  After  gazing  admiringly  awhile  on  this  splendid 
semblant  edifice  of  the  heavens,  in  which,  however,  he  read 
naught  except  its  display  of  mingled  beauty  and  grandeur,  he 
turned  to  the  west,  where  the  alleged  indications  of  a storm 
were  more  particularly  visible.  The  pale,  thin,  upshooting 
streaks  of  cloud,  before  pointed  out  to  him,  had  thickened  up 
and  run  together,  now  forming  the  ragged  border  of  a long, 
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muddy  looking  bank  of  clouds,  slowly  heaving  up  into  sight 
and  stretching  far  along  the  darkening  horizon. 

Faint,  but  quick  and  fast  coining  electric  flashes,  at  first 
scarcely  more  perceptible  than  the  earliest  suffusions  of  the 
morning,  but  growing  brighter  and  broader  with  each  return- 
ing flash,  soon  began  to  quiver  and  play  over  the  whole  extent 
of  the  vapory  parapet. 

Being  now  satisfied  that  the  skipper’s  predictions,  of  which 
he  had  been  so  faithless,  were  to  some  extent,  at  least,  likely 
to  be  fulfilled,  he  turned  back  to  the  great  bright  cloud  in  the 
southeast,  which  a few  minutes  before  had  attracted  his  at- 
tention. All  its  bright  and  gorgeous  hues  had  faded  away, 
and  in  their  place  a broad  leaden  mass  of  vapor,  rolled  heavily 
together  like  a scroll,  was  darkly  brooding  over  that  part  of  the 
horizon.  Once  more  he  turned  to  the  ominous  cloud  rising 
in  the  west.  As  slowly  as  it  had  appeared  in  the  distance  to 
be  rising,  it  had  made  such  rapid  advances  that  it  now  ex- 
tended and  hung  like  some  vast  black  pall  over  nearly  a third 
part  of  the  visible  heavens.  The  lightning,  every  instant 
flashing  out  from  some  part  of  the  portentous  rack,  had  now 
become  so  vivid  and  continuous  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the 
encroaches  of  night,  which  had  otherwise,  by  this  time,  en- 
shrouded the  earth  with  darkness.  And  the  thunder,  till  now 
inaudible,  began  to  reach  the  ear  in  low,  broken,  but  quickly 
repeating  sounds,  like  the  rapid  discharge  of  artillery  on  some 
far  distant  field  of  battle.  Thus  far  the  cloud,  except  the 
long,  narrow,  rifted  belt  that  seemed  to  lead  the  van  of  the 
mustering  forces,  had  exhibited  only  one  smooth,  even,  uni- 
form appearance  over  the  whole  extent  of  its  dark,  lurid  sur- 
face. But  soon  its  face  became  ominously  varied  by  several 
small  masses  of  wild,  angry  looking  cloud  now  seen  rapidly 
pouring  up  from  behind  the  horizon  athwart  its  lower  border 
in  columns  of  inky  blackness.  The  opposite  cloud  also,  seem- 
ingly  thrown  into  sympathetic  commotion,  was  undero'oin<>’ 
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in  the  meanwhile,  the  most  rapid  transformations,  concentra- 
ting all  its  adjunct,  floating  vapors,  doubling  and  darkening, 
as  if  passing  through  a series  of  hurried  evolutions  preparatory 
to  taking  part  in  the  elemental  conflict  now  so  evidently  at 
hand. 

“ Do  you  see  that,  and  that,  sir  ?”  exclaimed  the  excited 
skipper,  again  approaching  the  young  officer,  and  pointing  to 
first  one  and  then  the  other  of  the  opposite  clouds. 

u p (j0 — but  y0U  don’t  anticipate  much  trouble  from  that 
cloud  in  the  southeast,  do  you,  skipper  ?” 

« Yes,  it  may  be.  At  any  rate  I had  rather  it  was  away. 
I have  sometimes  known  two  clouds  so  situated  play  the  very 
mischief  with  the  winds.  You  see  it  is  thickening  up,  and 
the  best  we  can  hope  of  it  is,  that  it  will  turn  into  the  same 
current  and  prove  merely  an  addition  to  the  great  one  now 
rolling  down  upon  us  in  the  opposite  direction.” 

“ How  far  off  do  you  judge  the  storm  to  be  from  us,  now  ?” 

“ The  sound  of  the  thunder,  which,  when  heavy,  as  that 
probably  is,  can  be  heard  about  thirty  miles,  and  which  has 
but  just  reached  us,  will  give  the  distance  of  the  storm  from 
us  now.  And  if  I judge  rightly  of  its  speed,  it  will  strike  us 
in  just  about  that  number  of  minutes.” 

u So  soon  ? Why,  you  don’t  seem  in  much  haste  to  reef 
your  sails.” 

“ No — I have  got  everything  so  arranged  that  I can  take 
in  and  make  all  fast  in  ten  minutes;  and  I want  to  improve 
the  other  twenty  in  getting  down  into  wider  water  as  far  as 
possible  before  I yield  the  sloop  to  the  mercy  of  the  blast.” 

“I*see — we  are  evidently  moving  at  last.” 

“ Yes,  and  have  been,  though  slowly,  for  the  last  ten 
minutes.  You  perceive,  the  air  is  freshening  fast.  There  is 
a low,  heavy  rush  of  air  from  the  northeast  towards  the  path 
of  the  storm,  as  often  happens  under  such  circumstances. 
See  ! it  is  bearing  us  along  bravely  now.  We  may  be  able  to 
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gain  two  or  three  miles  before  compelled  to  clew  up.  I will 
go  forward  and  see  to  mak.’ng  the  most  of  it,  as  the  distance 
gained  may  be  the  turning  point  of  our  salvation. ” 

Like  half-dead  men  rescued  from  a coal  damp,  and  reviving 
in  a stream  of  fresh  air,  the  hitherto  listless  and  dormant  crew 
now  began  to  rouse  up  from  their  different  lounges,  rise  to 
their  feet,  and  send  inquiring  glances  abroad  over  the  hea- 
vens, when  their  looks  of  apathy  and  unconcern  were  in- 
stantly changed  to  those  of  surprise  and  alarm  at  the 
unmistakable  portents  of  the  storm  which  there  stared  them 
in  the  face.  The  broad  and  fearfully  black  rack  of  cloud 
wheeling  up  from  the  west  had  now  almost  reached  the 
zenith,  while  its  face  was  becoming  rapidly  changed  and 
broken  by  the  low,  pitchy  volumes  of  the  under-cloud  that 
was  spreading  and  sweeping  in  wild  convolutions  towards 
them.  Nearer  and  nearer  burst  the  thunders,  and  brighter 
and  broader  flashed  the  lightnings  • and  the  deep,  dull  roar, 
the  herald  of  an  approaching  tornado,  was  already  borne  to 
the  ear  on  the  undulations  of  the  troubled  air.  The  little 
craft,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  been  steadily  plowing  her  way 
down  the  bay  under  the  strong  press  of  the  side-wind,  skill- 
fully appropriated  for  the  purpose  by  the  anxious  skipper,  who 
stood  silent  at  the  helm,  now  intently  bending  his  gaze 
forward,  during  each  of  the  brighter  flashes  of  lightning,  at 
,the  promontories  along  the  shore  ahead,  by  which  he  was 
directing  his  course,  and  now  throwing  hurried  glances  back 
over  his  shoulder  to  note  the  progress  of  the  tempest  behind. 
But  suddenly  the  wind  died  away,  and  the  ominous  calm 
which  usually  precedes  the  bursting  of  the  storm  again  fell 
on  the  face  of  the  deep.  This  did  not  occur,  however,  until 
the  gratified  skipper  saw  his  vessel  shooting  past  the  last 
headland  of  the  narrows,  and  safely  emerging  out  into  the 
wide  waters  of  the  now  rapidly  expanding  bay,  when,  quickly 
calling  his  mate  to  take  his  place  at  the  helm,  and  throwing 
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another  hurried  glance  at  the  fast  nearing  tempest,  he  rushed 
forward  towards  his  anxiously  expectant  men,  and  ex- 
claimed— 

“Now,  into  the  rigging,  boys!  Every  man  of  you  into 
the  rigging  aloft!  Take  in,  clew,  and  make  double  fast  e\eiy 
stitch  of  canvas  to  the  yards,  so  that  not  a rag  shall  be  left 
loose,  from  deck  to  top-gallant ! Bare  poles  may  even  be  too 
much  to  stand  what  is  coming.  Lively  there  ! I tell  ye, 

there  is  not  a moment  to  lose.” 

The  sailors  sprang  to  their  task  like  men  working  for  their 
lives ) and,  thanks  to  their  captain’s  previous  arrangements, 
they,  even  quicker  than  he  had  predicted,  had  put  every 
thing  in  the  closest  trim,  and  came,  one  after  another,  quickly 
dropping  to  the  deck. 

“ Now,  mate,  lash  me  to  the  helm,  and  then  yourself  to 
some  object  near,”  resumed  the  skipper.  “All  the  rest  make 
yourselves  fast  to  something,  or  go  below.  Hear  that  roar  ! 
See  that  black,  boiling  mass  of  cloud  rolling  down  upon  us  ! 
In  three  minutes  more  we  are  in  the  whirl  of  a tornado. 
Heaven  be  merciful ! ” 

At  that  instant,  as  if  dropping  down  in  its  attempt  to  leap 
the  narrowing  space  of  clear  sky  between  the  greater  and 
lesser  racks  of  the  two  upper  clouds,  now  about  to  join  their 
forces,  swiftly  descended,  w’ffiin  pistol  shot  of  the  sloop,  a 
blinding  stream  of  electric  tire,  and,  with  a crash  that  shook 
the  rent  heavens  and  reeling  earth  for  miles  around,  drove  its 
terrific  bolts  directly  into  the  boiling  waters  beneath.  Scarcely 
had  the  stunned  and  blinded  crew  sufficiently  recovered  from 
the  fearful  shock  to  be  conscious  of  what  had  happened,  before 
the  black,  curling  van  of  the  swiftly  advancing  volumes  of 
the  nether  cloud,  now  fallen  down  nearly  to  the  face  of  the 
deep,  came  wildly  whirling  over  their  heads,  enveloping  them 
in  a darkness  so  intense  and  impenetrable,  that  the  brightest 
flashes  of  lightning  from  the  great  upper  cloud  but  barely 
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enabled  them  to  discern  the  deck  beneath  their  feet.  And 
almost  at  the  same  instant,  a furious  blast,  with  a roar  that 
completely  drowned  the  loudest  thunder  peals,  struck  the 
devoted  sloop  with  a force  which  made  her  shake  and  tremble 
in  every  joint  and  timber,  from  keel  to  mast-head,  and  sent 
her  madly  plunging  onward  like  some  suddenly  smitten  victim 
fleeing  before  the  blows  of  the  avenger.  Another  and  another 
followed  in  quick  succession,  and  at  lessening  intervals,  till 
they  mingled  into  one  continued  on-rushing  blast,  before  which 
the  stoutest  of  human  fabrics  had  been  but  as  feathers  on  the 
towering  wave,  filling  the  blent  heavens  and  earth  with  its 
wild  uproar,  and  forcing  the  groaning  vessel  forward  through 
the  agitated  deep  with  an  impetus  that  sent  jets  of  foam  and 
spray  o\er  the  whole  length  of  her  drenched  decks  below,  and 
half  way  up  to  the  dancing  yard-arms  above.  And  thus,  with 
unabated  fury,  on  swept  the  howling  blast,  and  with  it,  on  flew 
the  brave  little  craft,  now  diving  like  a sea  fowl  beneath  the 
tops  of  the  crested  waves,  and  now  riding  high  and  vibrating 
on  the  summits  of  the  rolling  billows,  with  her  head  tur- 
baned  by  the  storm  cloud,  her  mast  and  yards  wildly  tossing 
from  side  to  side,  and  her  pathway  marked  by  the  long  line 
of  white  foam  which  her  perilous  speed  had  raised  from  the 
cloven  waters.  On  she  flew,  under  the  best  guidance  her 
drenched  and  dripping  skipper  could  give  her  by  the  feeble 
glimmerings  of  the  lightning  that  struggled  through  the 
black  chaos  of  vapors  that  so  deeply  enshrouded  her.  On  she 
flew,  for  a full  half  hour  j when  the  gale  suddenly  lulled, 
stopped,  and  the  next  moment  its  fast  receding  roar  was  heard 
dying  away  in  the  distance. 

The  low,  and  swiftly  flying  black,  angry  scud  which  accom- 
panied, and,  indeed,  seemed  to  have  formed  a part  of  the  tor- 
nado, had  now  passed  away,  leaving  the  upper  racks  of  the 
two  encountering  clouds  deeply  brooding  over  the  earth,  and 
apparently  struggling  for  the  mastery  in  the  counter  currents 
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which  had  brought  them  together  from  nearly  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  deafening  roar  of  the  wind  also  had  ceased,  but 
in  its  stead,  along  with  the  deluging  torrents  of  rain,  the  most 
terrific  peals  of  thunder,  like  the  rapid  discharges  of  some 
hotly  worked  battery  of  artillery,  were  continually  bursting 
midway  in  the  rent  heavens,  shaking  the  solid  earth  beneath 
the  waves  with  their  fearful  concussions,  and  reverberating  in 
long,  bellowing  echoes  on  the  distant  shores  of  the  bay  ; while 
the  now  unobstructed  lightnings  flashed  fiercely  foith  in  every 
direction — now  shooting  perpendicularly  down  to  the  face  of 
the  startled  deep,  and  now,  like  the  fiery  serpents  of  the  fabled 
Tartarus,  crinkling  and  leaping  from  wave  to  wave  over  the 
wide  arena  of  their  frightful  gambols,  till  the  whole  bay  was 
kindled  into  light,  and  seemingly  converted  into  one  vast 
phlegethon  of  flames. 

“ See  ! see  there  !”  exclaimed  the  mate,  as  he  came  hurry- 
ing from  the  fore  deck  towards  the  skipper  and  the  two  offi- 
cers of  the  rangers,  who  stood  grouped  round  the  helm,  wit- 
nessing, in  mute  amazement,  the  awful  electric  display  going 
on  around  them.  “ What  is  that  ? God  of  mercy,  what  is  • 
it  V*  he  added,  wildly  pointing  down  the  bay. 

The  eyes  of  the  group  were  instantly  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  the  excited  speaker;  when  they  beheld, 
about  a mile  to  the  south,  and  nearly  abreast  of  the  outermost 
headland  separating  the  bay  from  the  broad  ocean,  a huge 
black,  spiral  column  standing  up  out  of  the  waves,  and  rising 
perpendicularly  till  its  shafted  head  became  buried  in  the 
agitated  and  seemingly  stooping  cloud  high  in  the  heavens 
above. 

“ It  is  a water  spout,”  responded  the  skipper,  with  an  air 
of  lively  concern,  after  bending  his  gaze  a moment  on  the 
strange  and  fearfully  magnificent  spectacle. 

“ A water  spout  1”  said  Captain  Willis,  in  surprise.  “ I 
thought  they  never  occurred  in  these  latitudes.” 
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u They  do  not  often.  But  this  is  one,  and  as  formidable  a 
looking  one,  too,  as  1 ever  saw  in  a tropical  sea.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  extraordinary  state  of  the  air  this  evening,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  two  counter  moving  clouds  we  noticed,  which 
have  probably  by  this  time  got  doubled  over,  and  become 
nearly  suspended  above.  You  know  I was  uneasy  about  their 
appearance,  from  the  first,  and  was  looking  for  something  out 
of  the  way — even  of  a more  dangerous  character  than  the 
frightful  blow  we  have  already  passed  through." 

“But,  are  these  water  spouts  dangerous  to  a ship  V ’ 

“ Dangerous  ? Why,  that  in  this  case  will  be  as  our  luck 
is.  If  we  had  a wind,  we  might  tack  and  avoid  it.  But  here 
we  are  again,  without  a breath  of  a breeze  ; and  if  it  moves 
up  and  catches  us  in  this  helpless  situation,  it  would  either 
whirl  us  up  into  its  vortex  with  a crash  that  wouldn't  leave 
two  planks  of  the  ship  together,  or  send  us  down  to  the  bottom 
like  a nest  of  small  reptiles  beat  into  the  earth  by  the  heel  of 
your  boot." 

While  the  skipper  was  yet  speaking,  the  water  spout  slightly 
veered,  and  disclosed  to  the  startled  spectators,  what,  owing 
to  its  direct  course,  they  had  not  before  noticed,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  their  dread  was  not  only  in  violent  motion,  but  rapidly 
approaching  that  part  of  the  bay  where  their  vessel  was  slowly 
floating  down  towards  it,  under  the  spending  impetus  of  the 
departed  gale. 

Sometimes  veering  to  the  right  or  left,  and  sometimes  mov- 
ing in  a direct  line — sometimes  bearing  itself  perfectly  up- 
right, extending  upwards  from  the  water  in  the  likeness  of 
some  mighty,  straight,  smooth,  black  shaft,  till  it  entered  the 
capping  cloud  above,  and  sometimes  swaying  to  and  fro,  and 
undulating  spirally,  like  a huge  serpent  suspended  in  the  air, 
it  steadily  bore  up  towards  the  seemingly  doomed  vessel,  on 
whose  deck  stood  the  appalled  crew  mutely  watching  its  awful 
approach.  On,  on  it  still  came,  presenting,  as  it  neared  them 
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a round  mass  of  dark  green  whirling  waters,  gleaming  in  the 
lightnings,  and  causing  the  ocean  beneath  to  boil  like  a pot 
along  its  fearful  path  through  the  agitated  wateis. 

With  one  accord,  the  affrighted  crew  now  called  wildly  to 
the  skipper  to  make  some  attempt  to  escape  the  destruction 
which  appeared  so  near  and  so  inevitable,  to  the  ship  and  eveiy 

soul  on  board. 

“ Peace  !”  responded  the  skipper,  who  stood  with  folded 
arms  calmly  and  collectedly  viewing  the  terrific  spectacle  • 
« Peace  ! you  should  all  know  that  if  I could  have  done  any- 
thing, it  would  have  been  done  before  this  last  minute  of  our 
crisis.  Peace  ! and  fall  to  your  prayers,  as  I am  doing.  If 
Providence  and  Captain  Willis’s  good  star  don’t  interpose  to 
prevent,  our  time  is  come,  that  is  all. 

Put  Providence  did  interpose  to  save  the  despairing  mari- 
ners. When  the  frightful  column  had  reached  a point  in  its 
direct  course  towards  them,  within  a furlong  of  the  sloop,  it 
again  veered  a little  to  one  side,  and,  moving  on  in  a semi- 
circular path,  passed  by  them  with  the  deafening  roar  of  a 
cataract,  so  near  as  to  throw  a shower  of  spray  over  their 
rocking  ship,  and  send  it  whirling  into  the  foaming  wake  be- 
hind. 

If  ever  the  hearts  of  men  gushed  out  vocally  in  gratitude, 
it  was  those  of  the  men  who  now,  after  having  given  them- 
selves up  for  lost,  had  thus  escaped  the  awful  death  that  so 
nearly  threatened  them.  Put  their  dangers  were  not  over. 
While  they  were  yet  indulging  in  their  thanksgivings  and 
mutual  congratulations,  there  rose  a cry  that  the  waterspout 
was  returning.  The  eyes  of  all  were  instantly  turned  in  the 
direction,  and  but  to  behold  with  new  horror  the  meteoric 
monster  slowly  sweeping  round  and  coming  back  in  a shortened 
circle  whose  curve  would  bring  it  directly  upon  the  luckless 
vessel. 

« Now  Heaven  forefend  !”  exclaimed  the  sorely  exercised 
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skipper.  “ I should  not  think  God  would  tantalize  us  in  that 
way.  Pray  again — pray  all  ye  who  can,  and  not  depend  on 
me.  I feel  so  worked  up,  my  own  prayers  won’t  be  worth  a 
rope’s  end  to  you,  this  time.” 

But  the  skipper’s  want  of  faith  was  the  nezt  moment, 
signally  rebuked  by  a strange  and  unforeseen  instrumentality. 
As  the  waterspout  came  thundering  on,  and  while  getting  into 
fearful  proximity  with  the  ship,  a large  round  ball  of  electric 
fire,  vying  with  a noon-day  sun  in  apparent  size  and  brilliancy, 
came  majestically  sailing  through  the  air  and  struck  the 
watery  shaft  midway  between  the  clouds  and  ocean.  A stun- 
ning detonation  instantly  succeeded  the  contact;  when,  with 
a deafening  sound  of  rushing  and  tumbling  waters,  a dense 
cloud  of  mist  suddenly  expanded  outward  from  the  spot  and 
veiled  every  thing  from  view.  Within  a minute,  the  misty 
cloud  had  dispersed,  and  the  waterspout  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen. 

“ Surely  the  devil  is  abroad  to  night !”  exclaimed  the 
amazed  skipper,  gazing  into  the  empty  space  where  the  water- 
spout was  last  seen.  “ But  I think  he  must  have  taken  him- 
self off  with  the  explosion  of  that  strange  fire  ball ; for  I smell 
sulphur  as  plain  as  old  cheese,  and  besides  here  comes  a 
natural  breeze,”  he  added,  as  a smart  blast  of  wind  from  the 
northwest  struck  the  sloop. 

“ Another  gale  I fear,”  responded  the  mate  springing  to 
the  helm. 

“ No  matter  if  it  is — I can  understand  that,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  sea-room  before  us  now.  But  what  is  that  crossing 
our  beam  outside  the  capes  there,  a half  mile  or  so,  ahead  ?” 
continued  the  speaker  pointing  in  a lingering  flash  of  lightning 
to  the  dark  hulk  of  a mastless  vessel  tossing  about  at  the 
mercy  of  the  waves.  “ It  is  some  unlucky  craft  that  has 
been  dismantled  in  the  gale.  And  good  heavens  ! She  looks 

like  the  very  one.  Up  with  the  trysail,  boys.  She  is  in 
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distress,  and  drifting  towards  the  inner  breakers.  Perhaps 
we  can  reach  her  and  save  the  crew.” 

“ The  very  one , said  you , shipper  eagerly  asked  our 
hero,  rushing  forward.  “ What  one  ? What  vessel  do  you 
suspect  it  to  be  ?” 

“ The  one  I was  expecting  to  meet,  I have  too  much  rea- 
son to  fear.  May  God  help  her  in  her  peril  1” 

“But  can’t  you  tell  me  who  are  aboard  V’ 

“ No — not  to  a brother.” 

“ One  word  more — is  there  a lady  among  them  VJ 

“ See  ! you  can  now  see  the  deck — look  for  yourself.” 

The  young  officer  now  earnestly  bent  his  gaze  in  the  direc- 
tion, and,  during  the  next  bright  flash  of  lightning,  could  dis- 
tinctly discern  the  fluttering  garb  of  a female,  who  appeared 
to  be  clinging  to  a man,  as  they  stood  holding  on  to  one  of 
the  shrouds  on  the  canted  deck  of  the  wildly  rolling  wreck. 

“ God  of  mercy  protect  them  !”  he  exclaimed  in  tones  that 
betrayed  his  peculiar  anxiety — “But  faster — faster  ! skipper 
— more  sail,  or  we  shall  be  too  late  for  the  rescue.” 

“Yes,  boys,  up  with  more  sail.  The  sloop  will  bear  it,” 
cried  the  equally  anxious  skipper — “ There,  that  will  do  !” 
he  added  bending  to  the  helm  as  the  goaded  craft  went  sing- 
ing through  the  waves  towards  the  endangered  vessel. 
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CHAPTER  XY. 

u Look  round  the  spot  to  faith  and  firmness  dear, — 

Finds  no  rapt  spirit  fit  incitement  here, — 

Here  where  the  Indian  rov’d  in  nature’s  pride, 

And  built  his  fires  and  lov’d  and  warr’d  and  died  ! ” 

On  the  banks  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  Taunton  river, 
and  within  the  ancient  limits  of  the  town  bearing  the  same 
name,  stands  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  New  England.  Hav- 
ing been  originally  constructed  in  the  substantial  and  massive 
style  of  the  English  cottage  architecture  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  men,  unlike  those  of  the  present  age  of  lath 
and  plaster,  built  less  for  show  than  durability,  this  ancient 
mansion  is  still,  or  till  recently  was,  in  a remarkable  state  of 
preservation.  The  builder  of  the  establishment,  whose  name 
has  found  a place  in  our  histories,  no  less  on  account  of  its 
association  with  that  of  King  Philip,  than  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  founder  in  the  new  world  of  one  of  the  most  nu- 
merous and  respectable  families  of  colonial  planting,  was  a na- 
tive of  the  west  of  England,  and,  having  immigrated  some  time 
during  the  first  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
colonies,  had  here  erected  the  first  iron  forge  or  smithery  de- 
serving the  name  ever  put  in  operation,  it  is  said,  in  any  part 
of  America.  This  fact  alone  made  it,  for  many  years  after 
its  establishment,  a place  of  no  little  note  in  the  surrounding 
country  j since  all  classes,  both  white  and  red  men,  were  alike 
compelled  to  resort  here  for  such  kinds  of  smith-work,  as  be- 
came essential  in  their  various  occupations.  The  white  set- 
tlers came  for  their  axes,  hoes,  chains,  and  the  numerous  other 
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tools  and  utensils  required,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  differ- 
ent agricultural  or  mechanical  employments.  And  the  red 
men  came  from  their  forest  homes,  for  hundreds  of  miles 
around,  to  get  their  hatchets  or  tomahawks,  knives,  steel-traps, 
and  fish-spears  made,  and  their  guns  repaired.  This  constant 
intercourse  with  all  kinds  of  persons,  thus  kept  up  for  years 
by  the  proprietor  in  the  business  of  his  calling,  made  him 
personally  known  as  widely  perhaps  as  any  individual  in  all 
the  colonies.  And  had  his  character  and  manner  of  dealing 
been  like  too  many  others,  his  situation  in  the  terrible  war 
now  enkindled,  on  the  very  borders  of  a territory  whose  dark 
forests  were  swarming  with  the  most  active  and  inveterate  of 
the  savage  foe,  might  have  been  fraught  with  peculiar  trials 
and  dangers,  either  from  the  jealousy  of  his  own  people,  who, 
in  their  excitement  and  alarm,  were  often  so  suspicious  as  to 
construe  the  least  indication  of  a disposition  for  neutral  action 
into  meditated  treason,  or  from  the  bullets  of  the  lurking 
savages,  who  all  knew  him,  and  would  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  circumstance  of  the  war  to  avenge  any  injuries  or  affronts 
they  might  have  previously  received.  But  James  Leonard, 
in  his  character  and  dealings,  and  especially  his  dealings  with 
the  red  men,  was  not  like  those  of  most  others  of  that  day  of 
narrow  philanthrophy  and  religious  arrogance.  His  enlarged 
benevolence  of  heart  and  high  conscientiousness,  together 
with  his  innate  honesty,  led  him  to  make  no  discrimination 
between  the  sin  of  cheating  a red  man  and  the  sin  of  cheat- 
ing a white  man.  And  his  dealings  were  alike,  just  and  fair 
with  the  former  as  with  the  latter.  His  whole  conduct  and 
demeanor,  also,  were  equally  kind  and  respectful  towards  the 
one  as  towards  the  other.  And -yet  not  even  the  semblance 
of  a boast  ever  was  heard  to  pass  his  lips.  The  word,  honesty , 
indeed,  so  far  as  regarded  himself  and  his  dealings,  was  never 
uttered  by  him.  His  moral  creed  was  acted  not  professed. 
And  a creed  thus  possessed,  and  thus,  and  thus  only,  manifes- 
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ted,  was  the  very  thing  to  enlist  the  admiration  and  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  Indians,  who  are  the  most,  perhaps,  search- 
ing moral  critics,  and  the  closest  and  most  accurate  readers  of 
men  and  their  motives  that  were  ever  known,  among  all  the 
different  races  of  mankind. 

But  among  all  his  red  customers,  there  were  none  who  so 
keenly  appreciated  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  honest 
and  unbigoted  mechanic  as  King  Philip  of  Mount  Hope. 
And  the  appreciation  of  the  discriminating  and  noble  hearted 
chieftain,  continually  enhanced  and  made  effective  as  it  was 
by  the  mental  contrast  which  he  was  forever  drawing  between 
the  treatment  he  had  so  uniformly  received  from  its  object, 
and  that  of  the  arrogant  and  over-reaching  colonists,  whom 
it  had  been  his  fortune  generally  to  encounter,  gradually 
ripened  into  a lively  and  solicitous  regard,  amounting  to  a 
friendship,  indeed,  which  the  hostile  relations  that  the  parties 
were  now  compelled  nominally  to  assume,  had  no  power  to 
destroy,  and  which  continued,  and  showed  itself  alike  in 
words  and  actions,  till  the  last  days  of  his  life, 

To  the  establishment  above  described,  we  must  now  take 
the  reader,  to  introduce  the  new  characters,  and  note  the  new 
events  which  arise  to  mark  the  progress  of  our  story. 

In  the  long,  low,  oak-ceiled  sitting-room  of  the  mansion 
just  described,  on  the  second  evening  after  the  terrible  night 
marked  by  the  fearful  incidents  whose  attempted  portrayal 
occupied  the  last  chapter,  sat  the  worthy  proprietor,  musing 
in  the  twilight,  and  enjoying  that  grateful  repose,  after  the 
active  duties  of  the  day,  which  the  laboring  man  only  can 
ever  know.  Pie  was  a man  of  a strong,  well  made  frame, 
plain  features,  and  a frank,  kindly,  but  firm  countenance, 
which,  with  his  quiet,  self-possessed  manner,  seemed  equally 
well  calculated  to  win  confidence  and  command  respect.  Not 
sharing  in  the  general  jealousy  and  alarm  which  had  seized 
upon  the  people  living  near  the  borders  of  King  Philip’s  do- 
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minions,  and  led  hundreds  of  them  to  desert  their  homes  for 
the  older  settlements,  or  to  immure  themselves  in  block- 
houses, he  had  erected  no  kind  of  defenses  around  his  build- 
ings, kept  no  fire-arms  for  his  own  use,  employed  none  to 
stand  on  the  lookout  to  announce  the  approach  of  suspicious 
personages,  and  manifested  no  apprehensions  when  any  such 
did  approach,  that  they  were  coming  for  evil  either  to  himselr 
or  family.  And  it  was  therefore  with  no  disturbance  of  man- 
ner, and  with  an  air  of  mere  enquiry  or  curiosity,  that  he 
now,  as  he  sat  near  an  open  window,  in  the  listless  attitude 
before  mentioned,  caught  sight  of  an  unknown,  muffled  figure, 
gliding  silently  into  the  door-yard.  The  new  comer,  though 
accoutred  as  much  like  an  Indian  as  a white  man,  and  though 
the  visible  parts  of  his  skin  were  bronzed  nearly  to  the  color 
of  the  former,  yet  evidently  belonged  to  the  race  of  the  latter  ; 
while  his  erect  figure,  firm  carriage,  well  formed  intellectual 
features,  and  the  dark,  steady  eye  that  beamed  over  his  thick, 
bushy  beard,  and  from  under  his  once  black,  but  now  deeply 
grizzled  locks,  plainly  showed  him  to  be  a man  of  decision, 
capacity,  and  of  a more  than  ordinary  strength  of  character. 
He  paused  a few  yards  from  the  door,  and  while  affecting  an 
attitude  of  careless  indifference,  sent  a searching  glance 
around,  and  into  every  visible  part  of  the  building,  in  a man- 
ner which  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  had  his  private  reasons 
for  wishing  to  know  what  kind  of  company  he  might  be  lia- 
ble to  encounter  if  he  entered ; when,  appearing  to  satisfy 
himself  on  that  point,  he  unceremoniously  passed  into  the 
door,  and  the  next  moment  stood  before  the  still  undisturbed, 

but  wondering  owner. 

u Upon  mv  word,  friend  Crocker,  I did  not  till  this  instant 
quite  know  you,”  exclaimed-  Leonard,  extending  his  hand  to 
the  other,  with  that  brightening  up  of  countenance  usually 
attending  the  sudden  transition  from  doubt  to  an  agreeable 
recognition.  “You  return  in  anew  disguise.  How  have 
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you  prospered  in  effecting  your  objects  during  the  month  or 
more  elapsed  since  I saw  you  ?” 

u For  the  main  part,  wonderfully  well,  considering  the  du- 
bious character  of  the  enterprise;  yea,  wonderfully,  my  dis- 
creet friend — think  I have  pretty  certainly  narrowed  down  my 
suspicions  to  a point,  as  regards  money  matters,  and  as  to  the 
other  matter  of  concern  you  and  I discussed,  before  I started 
on  the  expedition,  I found  affairs  worse  than  I expected ; but 
that,  at  least,  I have  effectually  remedied.” 

“ How  ?” 

u The  stranger  here,  with  a glance  at  the  doors  and  win- 
dows, as  if  doubtful  about  answering  the  question  aloud,  drew 
up  and  whispered  something  in  the  ear  of  the  other,  who,  with 
a look  of  surprise  and  admiration,  exclaimed  : — 

“ Why,  you  are  as  adventurous  as  the  old  Knight  Errants 
we  read  about  ! ” 

“ Ay,”  resumed  the  former  ; “ but  I have  been  through  as 
many  perils  as  St.  Paul  in  effecting  my  objects.” 

u From  the  Indians  ?” 

u No — l am  hunted  of  white  men,  not  red  ones.” 

“ True  ; but  a bloody  war  had  broke  out  since  you  went  on 
yonr  hazardous  adventure.” 

“I  know  it  all,  Leonard  ; and  that  circumstance  may  have 
added  to  my  peculiar  risks,  as  it  certainly  has  to  my  perplex- 
ities. But  I spoke  not  of  that ; I have  been  shipwrecked, 
Leonard.”  , 

“ You  have  ? Shipwrecked,  did  you  say  ?” 

u Yea,  sir ; but  don’t  be  alarmed.  I and  a certain  other 
person  were  landed  in  safety.” 

11  But  where  is  that  person,  now  ?” 

cl  Dispatched  to  a place  of  safety,  with  the  safest  of  attend- 
ants.” 

u I think  I understand  you.  in  all  that ; but  not  when, 
whefe,  or  how  you  suffered  shipwreck.” 
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“ We  were  wrecked  in  the  frightful  storm,  night  before 
last,  on  the  south-eastern  end  of  Aquineck.” 

u Were  all  the  crew  saved  ?” 

u Yes,  I conjecture  so — and  the  vessel  too,  probably;  and 
if  so,  I shall  be  glad  the  event  occurred.” 

u Then  you  must  have  got  separated  from  the  ship,  some 
how  ?” 

u We  did,  most  strangely,  and  I will  now  briefly  relate  to 
you  how  we  came  to  be  on  shipboard,  how  our  perilous  passage 
by  water  so  abruptly  ended,  and  why  I think  it  may  be  well 
that  it  did  so.” 

“ Bo  so.  You  can  talk  safely  here  now,  I think  ; but  others 
may  soon  be  about  to  prevent.” 

“I  will,”  replied  the  mysterious  stranger,  throwing  another 
glance  out  of  the  window,  then  drawing  his  chair  near  that 
of  his  host,  and  speaking  in  a tone  and  manner  which  showed 
that  well  understood  relations  of  confidence  existed  between 
the  two. 

u I decided  to  return  mostly  by  water,  because  one  of  the 
few  white  men,  besides  you  and  Roger  Williams,  who  has  my 
secret,  owns  and  commands  a small  schooner,  which  he  plies 
between  the  head  of  Buzzard’s  Bay  and  the  southern  ports 
and  settlements.  And  he,  offering  to  take  us  round  to  New- 
port, and  then  provide  a safe  passage  for  us  up  to  Providence, 
or  to  such  other  place  as  I should  decide  to  go,  we,  after 
many  delays,  embarked  early,  day  before  yesterday  morning, 
and  set  sail  with  a good  prospect  of  a run  down  the  bay  that 
would  take  us  to  our  port  before  nightfall.  But  in  the  after- 
noon, we  were  delayed  by  calms,  and  with  the  approach  of 
night,  we  were  overtaken  by  a terrific  tempest,  which  soon 
disabled  our  craft,  and  at  length  drove  her  out  into  the  broad 
ocean,  rolling  and  tossing  about  almost  wholly  at  the  mercy 
of  the  winds  and  waves,  with  a rocky  lee  shore  on  our  right, 
towards  which  we  found  ourselves  rapidly  drifting.  But  we 
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were  helpless,  and  could  do  nothing  but  await  in  gloomy  sus- 
pense the  fate  that  seemed  in  store  for  us  all. 

u That  suspense  was  for  a short  time  relieved,  it  is  true,  by 
the  appearance  of  a vessel  which  seemed  to  be  bearing  down 
from  East  Bay,  and  which  our  captain  hoped  would  be  able  to 
take  us  in  tow.  But  in  the  frequent  clear  views  we  ob- 
tained of  her,  in  the  broad  flashes  of  lightning  that  were  con- 
tinually leaping  out  from  the  receding  thunder  cloud,  and 
blazing  far  and  wide  over  the  trembling  ocean,  our  watchful 
captain  soon  perceived,  and  announced  with  a tone  of  despair 
that  she  had  tacked  for  a more  outward  course,  we  by  this 
time  having  been  driven  where  she  no  longer  dared  to  follow. 
It  was  the  captain  of  our  vessel,  as  I said,  and  the  crew  that 
were  now  filled  with  fear  and  despair,  not  I.  But  for  the  one 
I had  with  me,  I would  have  preferred  to  abide  the  risks  of 
shipwreck  to  being  taken  on  board  the  approaching  vessel,  for 
I had  perceived  her  deck  crowded  with  a crew  who  were  much 
too  numerous  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  ship,  and  who, 
for  the  most  part,  did  not  look  like  ordinary  sailors,  and  there- 
fore, must  have  been  there  for  some  special  object,  which  I 
thought  very  likely  concerned  myself. 

“ But  there  was  not  permitted  much  time,  either  to  the 
captain  and  crew  for  indulging  in  their  regrets,  or  to  me  for 
balancing  the  dubious  alternatives  I was  revolving  in  my  mind. 
Before  we  were  aware  of  our  proximity  to  the  land,  we  were 
whirled  into  a cove  and  run  aground,  about  a hundred  yards 
from  the  shore.  The  captain  believing  the  vessel  must  soon 
be  broken  up,  decided  on  trying  to  get  to  the  land  in  our 
ship’s  boat;  and,  lowering  and  manning  it  with  two  strong 
rowers,  assigned  to  me  and  my  companion  the  chance  of  first 
embarking.  This  we  did,  and  starting  on  the  back  of  an  in- 
rolling wave,  were,  in  three  minutes,  safely  landed  on  the 
narrow  beach  ; when  we  hastily  retreated  up  the  bank  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  highest  waves,  leaving  the  boat  to  return  for 
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the  rest.  But  nathless  the  intent,  that,  for  some  wise  order- 
ing, was  not  to  be  permitted.  Just  as  the  boat  reached  the 
schooner,  the  reflux  of  a mighty  wave,  which  had  lifted  her 
clear  from  the  bottom,  carried  her  out  beyond  the  points 
of  the  cove,  when  a sudden  flaw  of  wind  from  oft'  shore  strik- 
in«:  her,  she  was  driven  out  faster  than  she  came  in,  and  was 
soon  seen  nearing  the  other  vessel  that  appeared  to  be  laying 
to  in  the  distance,  either  to  assist  us,  or — ” 

“ But  you  two  ?”  interposed  the  other  with  an  air  of  surprise 
at  the  calmness  of  the  narrator  in  describing  the  affair — 
“ What  was  your  situation,  thus  deserted  and  left  alone  in  the 
night  on  that  woody,  uninhabited  shore  ?” 

“ Alone  ! Why,  for  myself  I desired  to  be  alone.  Night 
and  woods  ! Why,  sir,  for  long,  long  years,  they  have  been 
my  best  safeguards  ! And  my  companion,  even,  might  have 
had  reasons  to  face  them  all,  in  preference  to  falling  in  with 
the  other  ship’s  company.  But  we  were  not  left  to  remain 
there  alone,  as  we  certainly  at  first  supposed  we  were  to  be. 
A half  dozen  red  warriors  soon  came  gliding  to  our  side.” 

“ And  were  you  not  alarmed,  then  ?” 

“No,  the  very  thing  I should  have  wished  had  occurred; 
for  in  the  leader  of  the  band  arrayed  in  one  of  his  many  per- 
fect disguises,  I thankfully  recognized  the  sagacious  and  true 
hearted  man  who  has  been  my  constant  friend  and  protector 
from  the  first  year  of  my  ostracism.  To  you,  I need  not  call 
his  name.” 

u No,  but  how  came  he  and  his  men  there  ?” 

“ Why  it  seems,  as  I afterwards  gathered  from  him  by 
piecemeal,  that  a smart  battle  had  been  fought  that  afternoon 
up  near  the  Narrows  of  East  Bay,  between  a company  of 
Plymouth  troops,  who  had  boldly  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  Queen  Wetamoo’s  dominions,  and  a band  of  her  warriors, 
that  had  pursued  them  to  the  shore,  where,  after  making  a 
desperate  stand,  they  were  taken  off  by  the  same  vessel  whose 
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appearance  had  puzzled  me  as  she  came  so  near  us  in  the 
offing.  And  King  Philip,  who,  with  his  warriors,  was  wait- 
ing the  result  in  the  vicinity,  having  been  informed  by  run- 
ners of  the  unexpected  escape  of  the  intruders,  and  supposing 
they  would  be  landed  somewhere  on  the  opposite  shore,  had 
crossed  over  with  part  of  his  force  in  canoes,  at  the  Narrows 
above,  to  intercept  them  • when  on  seeing  the  vessel  on  the 
move  down  the  Bay,  he  kept  pace  with  her,  stationing  men 
at  intervals  along  the  shore,  while  he  with  a select  band  pro- 
ceeded on  till  he  witnessed  from  a neighboring  projection 
their  escape  into  the  open  sea,  as  well  as  the  singular  event, 
attending  our  vessel,  by  which  I and  my  companion  were 
brought  to  land.” 

“ We  heard  of  that  battle  here  yesterday,  but  nothing  of 
the  subsequent  movements  of  King  Philip,  which  you  have 
named.  It  was  lucky  for  his  opponents,  that  they  had  not 
been  landed  as  he  expected,  else  they  must  have  fallen  into 
his  hands.” 

« Doubtless  they  would,  but  I would  like  to  know  who  are 
that  company;  and  especially  the  man  who  commanded  them 
with  such  evident  fearlessness  and  fortune?” 

They  are  a company  of  hardy  young  woodsmen,  who,  on 
the  first  alarm,  all  promptly  volunteered  to  serve  under  their 
equally  young  commander,  Captain  Willis,  who,  though  act- 
ing with  his  men  in  a mere  voluntary  capacity,  not  being  in 
favor  enough  at  the  court  of  Plymouth  to  procure  a commis- 
sion, has  yet  already  done  more  in  keeping  the  enemy  in 
check  than  all  the  regularly  commissioned  companies  put  to- 
gether. And  since  this  last  bold  exploit,  the  whole  country 
is  ringing  with  his  praises.” 

11  Aye,  you  interest  me  in  the  man,  friend  Leonard.  The 
fact  that  he  could  not,  or  did  not,  get  a commission  from  the 
bigot  leaders  at  Plymouth,  with  me  argues  in  his  praise,  in- 
stead of  disparagement,  at  the  very  outset.  But  if  the  news 
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of  this  battle  was  bruited,  so  as  to  reach  here  yesterday,  as 
you  say,  then  the  vessel  that  bad  them  on  board,  when  she 
crossed  our  path,  must  have  got  into  Newport  with  them  that 
night?” 

“ She  did,  as  I understood,  and  brought  with  her  in  tow  a 
dismasted  vessel,  which  was  doubtless  the  one  from  which  you 
were  landed  in  the  storm.” 

u It  may  be  so, — it  must  be  so,”  said  the  stranger  musingly  j 
yet  I would  like  to  know  what  course  this  young  leader  then 
took  with  his  band, — did  you  learn  ?” 

u ^ es, — they  were  about  to  take  to  the  woods  to  scour  the 
coast  opposite  to  the  battle-ground  the  day  before,  suspecting, 
probably,  the  Indians  would  come  over  as  you  say  they  did, — 
but  learning ” 

u That  may  have  been  their  object j and  they  may  have 
had  another.  The  indications  still  puzzle  me.  Eut  they 
changed  their  purpose,  you  were  about  to  say  ?” 

u Y es, — learning  that  a body  of  Indians  were  threatening 
Dartmouth,  they  came  up  in  boats,  and,  forgetting  the  fa- 
tigues and  dangers  they  had  gone  through  the  day  and  night 
before,  pushed  on  vigorously  at  once  for  that  place,  which,  it 
was  thought,  they  would  reach  considerably  in  advance  of  the 
regular  companies,  who  had  commenced  moving  for  the  same 
destination  round  by  the  roads,  that  morning.” 

“ Doubtless  they  will,  if  they  took  woodmen’s  direct  cour- 
ses, and  their  leader  is  what  you  describe  him, — Willis, — you 
are  sure  this  young  leader’s  name  is  ?” 

“ Aye,  Vane  Willis  is  his  name.” 

“ I have  learned  something  about  him  this  trip,  but  never 
saw  him,  as  he  has  come  on  to  the  stage  of  action  since  I was 
abroad  in  the  colonies.  And  from  what  I have  gathered  from 
you,  and  what  I noticed  of  Metacom’s  evident  anxiety,  at  least 
to  keep  trace  of  his  movements,  I should  deem  him  a person 
who  must  soon  be  conspicuous  in  the  contest.  And  I should 
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not  be  surprised  if  he  and  Metacom  were  hereafter  to  be 
known  as  the  two  great  heroes  of  the  war.  Yet  would  to 
Heaven  there,  had  been  no  occasion  for  displays  of  courage, 
and  warlike  skill  on  the  part  of  either.  And  had  justice  and 
honesty  prevailed  at  the  court  of  Plymouth,  instead  of  bigotry 
and  wrong,  there  would  have  been  none;  for  you  and  I know, 
Leonard,  that  this  war  has  been  most  unnecessarily, — most 
wickedly  provoked.” 

iC  I may  have  opinions  which  it  were  wiser  to  entertain  in 
silence  than  openly  express,  especially  if  I would  live  here  in 
peace  with  my  own  race,  while  declining  to  join  them  in  a 
war  upon  another  race,  who  have  never  injured  me  or  mine. 
This  luckless  war  has  placed  me  in  a painful  position.  This 
you  will  the  more  readily  feel,  since  you,  yourself,  are  brought 
by  the  same  means,  as  you  have  already  intimated,  into  a situa- 
tion of  equal,  if  not  greater  difficulties.” 

u Greater, — far  greater.  To  take  up  arms  against  the  men 
of  my  own  blood,  though  hunted  by  them  like  a wild  beast,  is 
what  I cannot  do;  and  to  take  up  arms  against  the  red  men, 
who  have  so  long  protected  and  concealed  me,  is  what  I will 
not  do.  To  go  and  reside  among  the  former,  is  but  to  court 
the  doom  they  have  hung  over  me  : while  to  remain  among 
the  latter  and  be  found  with  them,  as  the  chances  of  war  will 
constantly  make  me  liable  to  be,  can  result  no  better.  It  is  a 
perplexing  strait.  And  it  was  the  object  of  consulting  you 
on  the  matter,  and  replenishing  my  purse  a little,  which  now 
brought  me  here.” 

“ The  last  named  of  your  wishes  can  speedily  be  complied 
with;  and  while  attending  to  it,  as  I had  better,  do  at  once,  I 
will  be  considering  the  other.  Give  us  your  leathern  pouch. 
How  much  will  you  take  this  time  ?” 

“ Not  a great  quantity.  I don’t  want  to  be  cumbered  with 
over  a pound  in  weight,  and  a good  share  of  that  in  the 
smaller  coins,  if  you  please.” 
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Taking  the  capacious  purse  of  dressed  deer-skin  which  the 
stranger  now  drew  forth  and  handed  him,  Leonard  descended 
to  the  cellar,  and,  proceeding  to  a dark  and  distant  corner, 
raised  one  of  the  broad  flagstones  of  the  flooring  on  to  its 
side  against  the  wall.  Beneath  this  lay  a thinner  flat  stone, 
which  he  also  raised,  and  disclosed  a small,  rusty,  iron  chest, 
sitting  in  a concealed  vault  below,  but  little  more  than 
sufficient  to  contain  it.  Unlocking  the  chest,  which  appeared 
to  be  about  half  filled  with  various  kinds  of  English  and 
Butch  coins,  he  selected  the  required  kinds  and  quantity, 
carefully  made  all  fast,  returned,  and  handed  the  purse  to  the 
stranger,  who,  while  concealing  it  beneath  his  dress,  asked — 

“ The  deposit  holds  out  yet,  does  it,  Leonard  ? ” 
u Oh,  yes — not  more  than  half  exhausted,  probably .” 
u So  much  the  better.  With  my  late  glimpses  of  altered 
prospects,  my  thoughts  begin  to  go  for  economizing  my  fund, 
which  before  I cared  nothing  for.  But  now  for  the  other  part 
of  my  business.  What  would  you  advise  ?,” 

u I hardly  know,  unless  you  go  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
wretched  warfare,  to  some  southern  settlement,  where  you 
could  not  be  identified  by  any  body.” 

“ That  were  doubtless  advisable,  but  for  the  necessity  of  my 
being  now  often  in  this  part  of  the  country  to  receive  and 
answer  the  letters  passing  under  cover  between  me  and  my 
secret  agent  abroad.  Still,  I would  be  in  a place  of  safety; 
for  though,  six  months  ago,  I would  scarcely  turn  on  my  heel 
to  save  my  life,  yet  now  I begin  to  feel  I have  something  to 
live  for.” 

u Then  you  feel  confident  of  success  there  ?” 

“ I am  assured  I may  do  so.” 

“ That  is  the  main  thing.  But,  should  that  object  be 
accomplished,  will  you  then  have  the  means  of  effecting  the 
restoration  of  your  rights  here?” 

“Aye — that  was  what  I meant  when  hinting  about  the 
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discoveries  I had  made  in  my  journey.  I found  and  took  into 
possession  papers  which  I feared  had  been  lost  or  purloined, 
and  which,  I think,  cannot  fail  to  establish  the  right  and 
bring  terrible  retribution  for  the  wrong.  Ah ! the  traitor 
robber  little  thinks  he  is  now  standing  on  a mine  which  will 
soon  explode  beneath  his  feet.” 

At  this  stage  of  the  conversation,  the  door  was  gently 
pushed  open,  and  a tall,  stately  figure,  dressed  in  the  usual 
garb  of  a sailor,  noiselessly  glided  into  the  room  without  word 
or  ceremony.  As  the  rays  of  the  dimly  burning  candle,  which 
had  been  lighted  for  the  little  business  transaction  just  nar- 
rated, fell  on  his  shapely  features,  which,  by  some  application 
to  the  skin,  had  been  brought  to  the  hue  of  the  white  man, 
he  would  readily  have  been  taken  by  ordinary  observers — 
unless  something  peculiar  about  his  deportment  had  betrayed 
him — for  a stout,  good-looking  seaman.  Carefully  closing  the 
door  behind  him,  he  stood  a moment  and  met  the  inquiring 
glances  of  Leonard  and  his  guest  with  a knowing  smile,  when 
he  advanced,  and  laying  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
latter,  quietly  and  in  a low  tone  remarked — 

“ All  done  you  wished — all  right — all  safe,  Crocker.” 

“ Thank  you,  Metacom,”  replied  the  latter.  “You  have 
done  me  a service.  Let  me  pay  you  some  money  this 
time  ? ” 

“ No,”  promptly  responded  the  chief,  with  a quick,  repel- 
lent gesture.  “No;  keep  that  to  make  the  white  man  do 
good  for  you,  Crocker,”  he  added,  withdrawing  his  hand ; and 
laying  it,  in  turn,  on  Leonard’s  shoulder,  smilingly  asked — 

“Leonard  is  well?  The  Indians  have  not  killed  him 
yet?” 

“ No,  Metacom,”  replied  the  other  with  the  air  of  one  about 
to  qualify  his  answer.  “ Killed  any  of  your  family  ?”  persisted 
the  chief  in  the  same  significant  tone  and  manner.  “ Killed 
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any  of  the  name  of  Leonard  ? Touched  so  much  as  one  hair 
of  their  heads,  ever  ?” 

“ No,”  rejoined  Leonard,  “ I have  not  feared  that — it  is 
not  that.” 

“ No,”  pursued  Metacom,  with  emphasis — “ no,  nor  ever 
will — Leonards  always  safe,  though  every  other  white  man  of 
the  colony  die,  and  every  other  house  burn,  they  all  safe,  their 
houses  and  property  safe  always  from  the  red  man,  who  never 
makes  war  on  those  that  use  him  well.” 

“ I know  your  good  will  towards  me  and  mine,  Metacom,” 
said  the  other,  kindly ; “ but  why,  oh  why,  would  you  come 
here  at  such  a time  as  this  ?” 

“ I came  to  tell  you  what  I just  say,  that  you  are  safe,”  re- 
plied the  chief,  earnestly,  “safer  than  the  governor  in  his 
house  at  Plymouth  ; because  I feared  they  would  make  you 
believe  you  were  in  danger,  and  so  lead  you  to  do  something 
to  anger  my  people.” 

“ I hope  they  will  not  drive  me  to  that,”  responded  the 
other,  in  a deprecating  tone  ; “ but  they  begin  to  look  coldly 
on  me,  because  I will  not  join  them  in  throwing  all  the  blame 
of  the  war  on  you.  And  they  seem  to  expect  I should  assist 
them  in  hunting  you  down,  or  informing  where  you  may  be 
found.  Did  you  know  they  have  offered  a large  money  re- 
ward to  any  who  shall  take  or  kill  you  ?” 

“ Ah  !”  exclaimed  Metacom,  starting  and  recoiling  a step, 
but  quickly  recovering.  “Ah,  that’s  so.  Well,”  he  con- 
tinued, with  a slightly  sardonic  laugh,  while  he  bent  a keen, 
searching  look  upon  the  face  of  the  other — “ well,  does  Leon- 
ard want  money  ? If  he  does,  Metacom  is  here,  and  his 
heart  would  make  him  weak  as  a child,  if  his  friend  Leonard 
should  put  out  a hand  to  take  him.” 

“ I shall  never  try  to  make  you  a prisoner,  or  assist  others 
to  do  it,  Metacom,”  said  Leonard,  touched  by  the  visible 
emotion  Which  the  other  exhibited  in  his  last  remark. 
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“ Leonard  can  shoot  Metacom  then,  if  he  desire  not  to 
make  him  prisoner  ” resumed  the  hunted  chief,  in  the  same 
mingled  tone  of  melting  and  reproach.  u Metacom  will  wait 
till  you  go  to  the  shop  for  a gun.  Your  people  make  it  right 
if  no  rewaid  if  any  Indian  he  found  without  gun,  and  peace- 
able,  your  people  make  it  all  right  to  kill  him.  The  court  of 
Plymouth  make  fine  five  shillings  for  white  man  to  shoot  a 
gun  at  a rabbit,  deer,  bear,  and  everything  but  wolf  and  In- 
dian ; so  all  right  Leonard,  Metacom  will  wait.”* 

u 0 Metacom  1 Metacom  I”  exclaimed  Leonard,  with  in- 
creasing emotion  and  distress,  “ how  you  wrong  me  ! But 
you  don’t  mean  it;  for  you  don’t  understand  why  I spoke  of 
the  reward.  I named  it  because  the  white  men  are  on  the 
watch  for  you.  And  if  they  discover  that  you  come  here, 
they  will  call  me  a traitor  for  harboring  you,  and  punish  me 
for  not  betraying  you.  So,  by  coming  here,  you  not  only  en- 
danger your  own  life,  but  make  me  liable  to  great  trouble. 
0 Metacom,  cannot  this  war,  which  is  so  painful  to  me,  be 
brought  to  an  end  ? Can  you  not  yet  listen  to  proposals  for 
peace  ?” 

“ Listen  to  proposals  of  peace  !”  exclaimed  the  chief,  his 
eyes  flashing,  and  his  nostrils  distending  at  the  painful 
thoughts  and  associations  which  the  unexpected  question 
evoked  from  the  depths  of  his  embittered  soul—1 “ listen  to 
new  proposals  of  peace  from  the  court  of  Plymouth  ! Has 
not  Metacom  been  listening  for  years  to  their  proposals  of 
peace,  but  to  be  mocked  by  treaties  made  purpose  for  white 
man  to  break,  and  only  for  red  man  to  keep  ? These  are  the 


*Soon  after  the  commencement  of  this  war,  the  court  of  Plymouth  issued 
the  following  curious  ordinance,  which  we  copy  verbatim  et  literatim  from 
their  records — 

“ -ft  ordered  by  the  Court  that  whosouer  shall  shoot  of  any  gun  on  any 
nessarie  occation,  or  attany  game  whatsouer,  except  att  an  Indian  or  a woolfe, 
shall  forfeite  five  shillings  for  any  such  shot,  till  further  libertie  be  giuen.” 
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only  treaties  they  want — the  only  treaties  Metacom  ever  get. 
The  only  peace  they  will  have  is  the  peace  that  gives  them  to 
make  slaves  of  the  red  men.  But  the  Great  Spirit  never 
make  red  men  to  be  slaves  and  live.  Then  no  peace  no, 
never,  Leonard,  tiH  your  God  make  over  white  man  to  be  hon- 
est as  Indian — till  white  man  be  ready  to  call  Indian  brother. 
Then  peace  between  white  men  and  red  men — easy  made, 
easy  kept.  Brom  the  great  lakes  to  the  sea,  all  peace  peace 
everywhere  the  sun  shines  down  on  the  two  peoples,  then 
wanting  of  each  other  no  more  than  they  ready  to  do  or  give 
themselves.” 

“ I could  wish  I were  better  able  to  gainsay  the  truth  of 
much  of  what  you  assert,  Metacom,”  responded  Leonard,  after 
a thoughtful  pause ) 11  but,  as  good  a cause  of  war  as  you  may 
suppose  you  have,  I don’t  see  how  you  can  expect  long  to 
maintain  your  ground  against  the  troops  of  the  colonies,  now 
all  united  to  crush  you.  They  are  paid  and  regularly  kept 
supplied  with  provisions  3 so  that  their  armies  can  be  kept 
constantly  in  the  field.  Your  men  have  no  pay,  and  no  cer- 
tain supplies.  They  have  already  driven  you  from  Montaup, 
and  destroyed  all  your  growing  corn.  How  then  can  you 
keep  your  warriors  together  after  the  warm  weather  is  over  ? 

il  Metacom  has  an  answer.  When  the  Plymouth  troops 
destroyed  all  our  much  and  beautiful  corn  at  Montaup,  and 
thought  to  starve  our  people,  so  that  our  warriors  could  not 
be  kept  together  to  trouble  them,  they  forgot  that  just  so  much 
of  Metacom’s  corn  as  they  destroyed  this  summer,  must  come 
out  of  their  own  villages  next  winter  to  feed  his  people,  and 
they  will  be  very  lucky  if  they  see  no  more  trouble  than 
the  loss  of  their  corn  when  his  warriors  come  to  get  it.  They 
forgot  too,  that  the  red  warriors  have  no  need  to  be  kept  to- 
gether,  like  their  own,  to  make  them  the  worst  trouble.  They 
forgot  how  they  have  some  time  heard  the  lone,  still  going 
wolf,  when  he  find  the  great  game,  raise  his  long  howl  to  the 
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sliy;  and  every  liill  top  and  dark  swamp,  far  away  round  send 
back  the  hungry  answer-cry  of  the  scattered  troop  of  his  swift 
footed  brothers,  telling  him  how  quick  they  will  be  there  to 
help  him.  They  forgot  this  ) and  more,  they  forgot  there  is 
not  a beast  in  the  forest  from  which  the  red  man  refuses  to 
take  a lesson  of  wisdom.” 

u ^our  words  have  a dark  and  terrible  meaning,  Metacom,” 
said  the  other  shuddering.  (C  God  avert  the  calamities  they 
foreshadow.  But  suppose,”  he  continued,  reverting  to  the 
persuasive  argument  on  which  he  had  ventured,  to  see  if  he 
could  not  turn  the  proud  chief  from  his  fearful  purposes — 
a But  suppose  you  should  triumph — even  to  the  extent  of 
desolating  the  country,  do  you  not  know  that  Iving  James 
would  never  consent  to  lose  his  colonies  here,  but  would  send 
over  large  armies,  which  must  soon  overpower  and  destroy 
your  people  ?” 

“^Never  !”  exclaimed  the  immovable  chief,  drawing  himself 
up  to  his  full  height,  and  raising  his  hand  as  if  to  invoke  the 
Great  Spirit  to  attest  his  terrible  resolution — u never  ! While 
the  great  wilderness  from  here  to  the  setting  sun  has  cave  or 
rocky  den  left  to  hide  the  wolf  or  the  bear,  or  tangled  swamp 
to  make  a home  for  the  panther,  never  will  the  red  man  tamely 
yield  to  the  rule  of  the  white  man,  but  retreat  -from  cave  to 
cave  and  swamp  to  swamp,  fighting  for  his  home  and  for  his 
freedom  as  he  goes ; for  he  has  learned  the  bitter  lesson  that 
to  yield  is  to  be  a slave.  Our  language  has  no  word  that 
means  ‘slave/  Leonard.*  We  never  dreamed  there  could  be 
one  till  we  saw  the  white  man.” 

“ Then  your  people,  I fear,  must  eventually  perish  from 
the  land,”  rejoined  Leonard  with  a sigh. 

u It  is  well,”  said  the  chief.  “ The  Wampanoog  at  least 
can  die  no  better.” 

* It  is  said  to  be  a remarkable  fact  that  none  of  the  dialects  of  the  origi- 
nal Indian  language  contained  a word  signifying  a slave. 
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As  Leonard  was  about  to  respond,  a sudden  start  of  the 
chief,  with  a hasty  gesture  of  Crocker,  as  if  to  impose  silence, 
arrested  his  attention  } when,  after  a pause,  he  turned  to  them 
and  in  an  undertone  said — 

« What  is  it  ? — What  do  you  think  you  hear,  that  disturbs 
you  ?” 

« He  thinks  he  heard  footsteps  round  the  house  ; and  if  I 
err  not  greatly,  I heard  the  same,”  replied  Crocker,  with  an 
uneasy  look}  while  the  chief  kept  silent,  with  his  head  dropped 
in  the  attitude  of  intense  listening. 

“ It  may  be  my  boys  not  abed  yet,”  suggested  Leonard, 
though  careful  to  extinguish  the  candle. 

u H0 — it  is  no  boys  make  that,”  quickly  returned  the  chief. 
“ No,  nor  Indian  ; but  the  steps  of  white  men  when  they 
have  design.  Do  they  mean  me,  or  you,  Crocker?” 

“ Me,  doubtless,  I think,”  answered  the  latter.  “ There 
are  those  feeling  a keener  interest  in  my  destruction,  than  any 
in  yours,  and  I fear  my  secret  excursion  may  in  some  way 
have  given  them  the  means  of  identifying  and  so  tracing  me 
to  this  place.  Nobody  would  dream  of  your  being  here  at 
this  time,  or  would  have  detected  you  in  that  guise  had  they 
seen  you  on  the  way.” 

“ Crocker  is  right,”  responded  the  other } “ but  he  shall 
not  be  left  alone  to  die,  or  be  taken,  while  Metacom  has  a well 
arm  that  can  be  lifted  to  save  him.” 

“ Thank  you,  Metacom,”  responded  Crocker,  warmly.  “I 
may  need  your  help.  But  how  many  does  your  ear  tell  you 
there  are  of  them  ?” 

“ May  be  half-dozen  near  the  house,  and  may  be  some  more 
keeping  back  little  way,”  was  the  reply. 

“ What  course  do  you  think  they  will  be  likely  to  take?” 
asked  the  former,  anxiously. 

“Think  they  already  got  station  round  the  house,  and 
waiting  now  for  signal  to  rush  in,”  answered  the  latter. 
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“ Then  'lt  were  mJ  lesser  risk  to  anticipate  their  intention, 
by  trying  to  break  through  their  ring  and  escape  to  the 
woods,”  promptly  said  Crocker. 

The  whispered  consultation  that  now  ensued  between  these 
two  brave  and  liigh-souled,  but  unrelentingly  persecuted  men, 
whom  circumstances,  as  diverse  as  were  the  races  from  which 
they  came,  had  thus  brought  together  in  the  closest  bonds  of 
sympathy  and  friendship,  speedily  resulted  in  the  arrange- 
ment that  they  both,  in  the  first  instance,  should  only  show 
and  use  the  heavy  oaken  staffs  which  they  had  brought  there 
and  set  aside  as  they  entered  the  house.  But  should  they 
themselves  be  assaulted  with  the  more  murderous  weapons, 
then  the  knives  and  pistols  which  they  carried  concealed 
beneath  their  dresses  should  be  used  with  all  the  effect  which 
cool  heads  and  practised  hands  could  give  to  them.  It  was 
agreed,  also,  that  Crocker,  as  he  had  before  intimated,  should 
be  the  first  to  issue  from  the  house,  and  then  do  his  .best  to 
break  through  the  ranks  of  whatever  assailing  foes  he  might 
encounter  in  his  path,  while  Metacom  should  follow  close 
enough  in  the  rear  to  be  ready  for  any  needed  rescue.  And 
having  thus  settled  the  details  of  their  hasty  arrangement,  and 
agreed  on  a place  of  meeting  at  the  border  of  the  neighboring 
forest,  in  case  they  became  separated  in  the  expected  affray, 
the  former  noiselessly  took  his  position  by  the  side  of  the 
door,  which  he  had  carefully  opened  to  favor  a quick  sally, 
and  stood  a few  minutes  cautiously  peering  out,  and  settling 
for  himself  the  best  mode  of  egress,  and  the  direction  then 
to  be  taken  promising  the  best  facilities  for  an  escape.  Pre- 
sently, however,  he  shot  out  like  an  arrow  into  the  dimly  seen 
space  forming  the  broad,  open  yard  round  the  buildings,  and 
glided  stealthily  but  rapidly  forward  towards  the  highway, 
about  a dozen  rods  from  the  door  from  which  he  had  made  his 
sudden  exit.  But  he  had  not  proceeded  half  that  distance 
before  the  alarm  was  given,  and  the  sharp  cries  of  “ Look  out 
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there ! he  is  escaping!  seize  him ! seize  him!”  rang  out  on  the 
stillness  of  the  night;  and  the  next  instant  a half-dozen  dark 
forms,  leaping  out  from  their  hiding-places  round  the  house, 
were  seen  swiftly  converging  into  line  and  bounding  forward 
in  hot  pursuit  of  the  fugitive.  The  latter,  however,  having 
now  gained  the  highway,  and  putting  himself  to  his  utmost 
speed,  seemed  in  a fair  way  of  distancing  his  pursuers,  when 
another  cry  of  11  Head  him!  there  he  comes ! head  him,  Dick!” 
was  raised  from  behind  him ; and  peering  forward,  he  dis- 
cerned a man  advancing,  with  flurried  motions,  directly  in  hia 
path,  and  hastily  handling  some  kind  of  a musket,  with  the 
evident  intent  of  shooting  him  down  on  a nearer  approach. 
"With  a few  rapid  feints  to  confuse  the  new  assailant,  and  pre- 
vent him  from  getting  any  certain  aim,  the  now  doubly  beset 
fugitive  sprang  upon  him  with  the  suddenness  or  a tiger, 
knocked  down  the  threatening  weapon  with  one  blow  of  his 
cudgel,  and  with  another  laid  its  owner  sprawling  upon  the 
earth.  But  the  delay  thus  occasioned  gave  his  pursuers  in 
the  rear  an  advantage,  which  brought  them  to  his  back  before 
he  could  turn  to  face  or  elude  them;  and  the  next  instant  the 
whole  gang  were  upon  him,  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  desperate 
efforts  to  free  himself,  fast  bearing  him  to  the  ground,  when 
suddenly,  groan  after  groan,  mingled  with  cries  of  surprise 
and  alarm,  burst  in  rapid  succession  from  their  lips.  The 
avenger,  in  the  shape  of  the  strong-armed  chief,  was  at  their 
heels,  bringing  down  upon  their  unguarded  heads  and  limbs  a 
shower  of  blows  so  quick  and  powerful,  that,  before  they  could 
recover  from  their  surprise,  seize  the  guns  they  had  dropped 
in  the  melee , and  put  themselves  on  the  defensive,  every  man 
of  them  was  too  much  disabled  or  alarmed  to  offer  resistance ; 
and  they  all  fled,  limping  and  howling  with  pain  and  rage, 
away  from  the  spot,  leaving  their  arms  as  a welcome  trophy 
to  the  gallant  and  true-hearted  chief,  who  had  so  adroitly  won 
them  while  effecting  the  more  important  object  of  rescuing 
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his  friend  from  the  grasp  of  a despicable  band  of  kid- 
nappers. 

But  who  were  those  kidnappers,  who  had  thus  attempted  to 
seize  or  slay  their  intended  victim  without  show  of  right  or 
authority,  and  who  could,  only  by  the  most  untiring  efforts 
of  a secret  espionage,  have  discovered  and  traced  him  to 
this  place  through  his  strangely  varied  journey  by  sea  and 
land,  and  that,  too,  as  was  evident,  under  a deep  disguise  ? 
Aye,  who  were  they,  and  by  whom  and  for  what  dark  purpose 
instigated  ? The  developments  of  next  chapter  may  furnish 
clues,  perhaps,  to  the  answers  of  gome  of  the  questions,  at 
least,  which  the  reader  will  here  very  naturally  join  us  in 
asking. 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 

<f  Some  men  are  what  they  name  not  to  themselves, 

And  trust  not  to  each  other.” 

While  the  mysterious  occurrence  narrated  at  the  close  of 
the  last  chapter  was  taking  place,  a scene  of  a more  quiet,  hut 
no  less  significant  character  was  in  progress  at  a small,  deserted 
house,  on  the  road  a few  miles  to  the  eastward. 

In  the  yard  of  that  lone  tenement,  on  the  evening  in  ques- 
tion, might  have  been  seen  through  the  hour  of  twilight,  a 
solitary  man,  in  whose  peculiar,  fat,  stumpy  figure,  nervous, 
waddling  gait,  and  quick,  uneasy  motions,  no  one,  who  had 
ever  seen  him,  need  have  failed  to  recognize  one  of  the  most 
prominent  personages  of  the  fore  part  of  our  story,  the  noted 
Deacon  Mudgridge  of  Plymouth.  He  was  restlessly  pacing 
forward  and  backward,  with  an  occasional  anxious  glance  up 
the  road  westward,  while  his  moving  lips  and  pantomimic  ges- 
tures showed  the  passing  of  unspoken  thoughts  that  seemed 
laboring  for  utterance.  And  at  length  those  thoughts,  with 
their  accompanying  anxieties,  becoming  apparently  too  intense 
to  be  longer  repressed,  found  vent  in  broken  soliloquy : — 
u The  loitering  knaves,  why  don’t  they  come,  or  some  one 
of  them,  to  report  to  me  ? It  is  time  they  had  done  some- 
thing. I doubt  me  whether  they  are  all,  put  together,  equal 
to  that  old  praying  Wampanoog.  Ah,  that  was  rare  luck  ! — 
luck  ? It  must  be  Providence  that  sent  him  to  me,  and  I 
think  I can  safely  take  the  sending  as  heavenly  sanction  of 
the  enterprise  Pve  now  put  my  hand  to — yea,  rare  luck,  I do 
declare,  to  have  thus  lit  on  such  a God-sent  instrument;  who, 
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peradventure,  was  the  only  one  in  the  whole  country,  who  had 
seen  and  known  this  man  of  sin  both  among  the  whites  and 
Indians  ! Rare  luck,  likewise,  that  the  sharp-eyed  heathen 
discovered  the  game  embarking,  and  learned  his  destination  to 
Newport,  and  so  exactly  conjectured  what  course  he  would 
take  after  landing  ; and  rarer  still  to  have  hit  on  his  trail,  and 
dog  him  to  that  place  so  near  where  he  had  advised  my  ren- 
dezvous. And  what  a marvelous  swift  runner  he  must  be  to 
have  come  so  quick  to  Plymouth,  to  notify  me  of  his  discov- 
ery— then  speed  to  Staunton  river,  follow  up  his  game  to  the 
cage — hie  here  to  notify  me,  and  then  back  with  my  men  for 
the  capture — and  all  in  time  ! 

u Why,  he  would  surpass  the  Amalekite  runner  that  brought 
the  news  of  the  death  of  his  great  enemy  to  David.  But  I 
will  not  serve  him  as  David  did  that  runner.  No,  I will  pay  him 
well,  if  we  succeed.  Succeed?  Why  we  must  succeed.  Could 
anything  but  Providence  have  so  singularly  brought  about 
the  discovering  and  the  tracing  out  of  the  heaven  offending 
wretch,  who  was  doubtless  moved  by  the  same  power  to  come 
abroad  from  his  lurking  places  in  order  that  he  might  be  des- 
troyed ? And  shall  I,  a chosen  leader  of  the  church,  with  the 
sword  of  justice,  as  it  were,  put  in  my  hand  to  execute  its 
God-suggested  judgments — shall  I hesitate  to  act  on  such 
plain  indications  of  duty  ? Who  am  I,  that  I should,  by 
timid  doubtinjgs,  and  refusing  to  act,  thus  in  effect  thwart  the 
will  of  heaven  ? 

“ But  the  private  motives  thereto  moving,  they  will  say — 
‘Who  said  that?’  Sathan  ! Thou  shalt  not  baffle  me  by 
starting  such  cowardly  misgivings  ! And  suppose  I had 
private  interest,  am  I who  have  been  such  an  arm 
of  sufficiency  in  building  up  our  Israel,  am  I to  receive 
no  favorings  in  the  things  pertaining  to  private  interests 
— no  reward  for  such  continued  holy  labors,  I should  like 
to  know?  Again,  is  it  not  solemn  duty  to  lend  our- 
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selves  as  instruments,  on  proper  indications  given,  as  in 
this  case,  to  assist  in  the  overthrow  of  the  apostle  of  the 
church’s  enemies  ? I tell  you,  John  Mudgridge,  you  are  jus- 
tified— nay,  praise-worthy,  in  moving  in  this  matter  thus  con- 
nected with  the  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  God’s  heri- 
tage, and  not  guilty  ! Guilty  ? Who  said  that  too  ? Sathan, 
once  more  I tell  thee,  avaunt ! Get  thee  behind  me,  foul,  med- 
dling fiend  ! 

u Yea,  verily  I am  doing  a good  thing.  Thus  I overcome  all 
Sathan-suggested  doubts  and  temptations.  So  that  is  all  set- 
tled. And  the  thing  itself  whereof  I have  been  thus  foolishly 
doubting,  must  be  settled  by  this  time,  I think.  Yet  it  is 
strange  they  don’t  come, — not  all,  and  with  him,  but  one  first 
to  report  what  is  done  ’ for  Dick  Swain  knows,  if  the  rest  don’t, 
that  I would  not  have  him  brought  here  to  confront  me,  but  be 
dispatched  on  the  way  by  gun-shot,  when  showing  signs  of  resis- 
tance as  it  were,  or  escaping.  But  I hear  no  gun, — perchance, 
it  has  been  silent  knife-work, — or  perchance  they  have  delivered 
him  over  bound,  to  my  trusty  Wampanoog  to  be  taken  into 
the  forest  to  be  dealt  with.  They  will  doubtless  be  here  soon, 
now, — Hark!  Wasn’t  there  sounds  of  footsteps?  Yea, — 
but  coming  in  the  wrong  direction, — What  does  that  mean  ? 
Who  can  it  be  ? Can  that  be  Dummer,  I begin  to  dis- 
cern loping  along  hitherward  in  the  dark  ? Why,  I thought 
I had  put  him  on  a mission  that  would  haw  detained  him  all 
night, — I am  most  sorry  I brought  him  along  with  me, — yet 
it  seemed  expedient  to  have  him  near,  so  that,  in  case  of 
any  stir  or  questioning,  his  presence  or  accompanying,  might 
be  made  to  throw  a sort  of  sanction  over  the  affair  and  I 
think  I can  manage  it,  yet,  to  gain  the  good  of  his  coming 
and  avoid  the  evil.” 

And  the  desperate  hypocrite  at  once  checked  the  speed  of 
his  hurried  walk,  smoothed  his  rigid  brow,  gave  a gentle  hum, 
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by  way  of  reducing  bis  harsh  tones  to  pious  mildness  of  voice, 
and,  as  the  Shadow  came  up,  cheerily  exclaimed, 

“ Ah  ! hummer,  is  that  you  ? Peace  be  with  thee,  my 
brother, — What  tidings  from  the  army  ?” 

11  Nothing  adverse,  I think,  revered  Deacon.  In  fact  I 
left  them  all,  both  officers  and  men,  in  just  that  condition  of 
feeling,  methought,  which  so  savors  of  godliness  and  saving 
faith  as  to  invite  down  the  needed  blessing,  and  make  them 
mighty  to  prevail  over  the  heathen  hosts  of  darkness  that  are 
so  threateningly  beleagureing  our  chosen  people.” 

“ It  truly  rejoiceth  me  to  hear  your  words  of  faith  and  en- 
couragement, brother  Dummer.  I doubt  me  not, — nor  did  I 
when  I proposed  your  coming  here,  nor  when  I especially 
urged  you  this  morning  to  repair  to  the  army, — I doubt  me 
not,  I say,  that  you  have  been  a favored  instrument  in  greatly 
strengthening  this  temporal  arm  of  our  defence.” 

“ I thank  you,  Deacon,  for  your  confidence  in  my  faith  and 
acceptableness  in  intercession.  And  I trust  I may  truly  say 
that  my  mission  has  not  been  a vain  one.” 

“ You  were  well  received  by  the  army,  then  ?” 

“Aye, — as  a humble,  service-seeking  servant  and  representa- 
tive of  a prayerful  church  should  be,  Deacon.” 

“ And  you  attended  divine  service  before  the  troops,  and 
offered  up  for  their  success  some  of  those  able  outpourings  of 
prayer  which  are  making  you,  I may  say  without  flattery, 
brother  Dummer,  a burning  light  in  our  church  ?” 

“ I did,  Deacon,  I did,  I may  say  safely,  I did  feel,  on  the 
occasion,  an  uncommon  power  of  prayer  on  me, — yea,  I wres- 
tled mightily  in  calling  down  the  blessing,  and  truly  felt  that 
I had  prevailed,  even  to  the  overcoming  of  the  untoward  af- 
fair that  had  turned  up  at  the  outset  to  dampen  my  faith.” 

“ Untoward  affair  ! What  was  that,  my  prayerful  bro- 
ther ?” 

« It  was  this,  and  I don’t  know  when  I have  been  so  exer- 
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cised  to  keep  from  crying  aloud  in  holy  deprecation, — it  was 
this,  Deacon  Mudgridge ; soon  after  I came  up  with  the  army, 
which  had  halted  for  their  mid-day  meal,  and  by  kindly  per- 
mission, was  on  the  point  of  opening  the  services,  a messen- 
ger came  post  haste  to  hurry  on  the  troops,  affirming  that  the 
heathen  host  had  already  assailed  the  threatened  village  of 
Dartmouth.  But  our  worthy  and  considerate  General  Cud- 
worth  wisely  decided  to  delay  for  the  proposed  religious  exer- 
cises, aptly  remarking  that  'prayer  and  provender  hinder 
no  man.  And  all  the  troops  but  one  company  reverently 
tarried." 

“All  but  one  company  ? Why  not  all?  What  company 
was  that,  who  could  be  so  perverse  and  irreverent  as  to  re- 
fuse to  tarry  to  become  partakers  in  such  a precious  privi- 
lege ?" 

u It  was,  as  you  might  expect,  that  forward  Captain  Mosely, 
of  the  Massachusetts  volunteers,  the  same  that  bearded  the 
authorities  at  Plymouth  a short  time  ago,  and  protected  that 
audacious  young  heretic,  called  Vane  Willis;  and  his  conduct 
now  was  equally  forward  and  offensive ; for  no  sooner  had  the 
general,  nathless  the  message  just  received,  made  known  his 
decision  not  to  move  till  after  service,  than  he  broke  out  into 
a terrible  passion,  and  profanely  swore  he  would  not  tarry 
one  instant  for  prayer  or  anything  else ; when  loudly  calling 
on  his  company  to  follow,  they  all  rushed  disorderly  away 
from  the  spot,  with  the  beating  of  drums  and  the  noise  of 
shouting,  to  the  great  surprise  and  offense  of  every  godly- 
minded  man  in  the  army.  For  myself,  I was  shocked  and 
scandalized,  and  still  cannot  but  feel  deep  concern,  Deacon 
Mudgridge,  lest  the  presence  and  connection  of  such  men  as 
the  two  I have  just  named  with  our  army,  will  bring  down 
displeasure  upon  us,  and  lead  to  the  withholding  of  the  bless- 
ing." 

“And  well  may  you  feel  concern  in  the  matter,  brother 
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Dumrner — I have  agonized  and  agonized  over  onr  remissness 
of  duty,  in  not  purging  the  land  of  such  heaven-offending 
misdoers  as  you  have  named.  But  they  are  not  the  only  ones, 
whose  suffered  existence  is  keeping  back  the  blessings  we 
should  otherwise  receive.  There  is  one,  abroad  in  the  colony, 
lurking  in  disguise,  so  enormously  apostate,  heretic,  and  trai- 
torous, that  I cannot  but  tremble  for  the  land  that  is  tolerat- 
ing his  curse-invoking  presence.” 

“ You  startle  me,  Deacon,  and  the  more,  as  I know  you 
are  never  prone  to  speak  without  good  warrant.  Who,  and 
where  is  he  ?” 

“ As  a keeper  of  state  secrets,  I may  not  disclose  his  name, 
if,  indeed,  he  has  any  whereby  he  would  be  now  known  in 
the  colony  * but  we  may  well  call  him,  as  we  do,  the  Man  of 
Sin.  For  years,  he  has  been  lurking  in  obscure  and  remote 
haunts  among  the  red  heathen,  in  the  wilderness,  teaching 
them  his  abominations,  and  instigating  them  to  their  present 
warfare  against  the  chosen.  And  it  was  supposed  he  was  out 
of  the  reach  of  earthly  justice.  But  Providence  thereunto 
inciting,  doubtless,  to  the  end  of  punishment,  he  has  recently 
ventured  abroad,  been  detected,  and  traced  to  one  of  his  se- 
cret calling  places,  in  this  section,  by  a shrewd  praying  In- 
dian, who  luckily  coming  along  after  you  left  us,  and  while  I 
was  about  to  proceed  to  Taunton  to  strengthen  the  leaders  of 
the  church  there,  in  fulfilment  of  my  mission,  gave  us  the 
information.  Whereupon  my  guards,  fired  with  holy  zeal, 
and  taking  the  Indian  for  a guide,  started  off  in  pursuit,  and 
I am  now  every  minute  expecting  their  return.” 

11  You  surprise  and  rejoice  me,  Deacon  Mudgridge.  IIow 
providential  that  the  news  came  while  you  were  here  !” 

“ I could  not  but  think  so  myself,  nathless  certain  doubts, 
the  suggestions  of  the  Vile  Deceiver,  it  may  be,  crossed  my 
mind,  whether  it  was  strictly  my  province  to  act,  lest  it  be  said 
I was  taking  justice  and  judgment  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
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proper  authorities ; still  I could  not  but  deem  there  was  a 
duty  for  me  to  perform.” 

“ Of  a verity  there  was,  and  if  you  were  troubled  thus  with 
doubts,  they  must  have  been,  indeed,  the  promptings  of  Sa- 
thana,  ever  so  ready  to  turn  the  faithful  from  duty.” 

“ Then  you  would  have  advised  and  sanctioned  the  action 
I took  in  the  matter  ?” 

u T ea,  surely,  I would — nay,  I would  have  esteemed  my- 
self favored  and  privileged  to  have  become  a helper  in  the 
God-bidden  service.” 

l'  I truly  glad  to  thus  receive  your  confirming  opinions. 
You  have  greatly  strengthened  me,  brother  Dummer,  and  I now 
feel  I was  but  doing  an  unavoidable  and  required  duty — T 
feel — stay — what  was  that  ? Groans  and  outcries,  with  the 
sounds  of  coming  feet ! It  must  be  them,  but  what  can  have 
happened  ?” 

The  hireling  gang  of  his  unscrupulous  tools  were  indeed 
approaching,  but  they  were  coming  to  report  far  different  re- 
sults, and  show  themselves  in  a far  different  plight  from  what 
he  had  anticipated.  With  great  agitation  and  fierce,  inco- 
herent mumblings,  he  rushed  forward  a few  rods,  hurriedly 
bidding  the  confounded  and  frightened  Dummer  to  remain 
where  he  was,  and  then  stopped  short  and  began  to  listen. 
Presently  a fresh  and  nearer  outburst  of  groans,  mingled  with 
imprecations,  and  expressions  indicating  lively  fears  of  pur- 
suit, assailed  his  ears.  And  the  next  moment,  the  balked 
and  ciippled  band  came  hurriedly  limping  and  staggering 
along  in  wild  disorder  to  the  spot,  one  holding  a bruised  and 
nearly  broken  arm,  one  dragging  a disabled  leg,  and  another 
tightly  pressing  with  both  hands  a gashed  and  bloody  head. 

“ What  is  all  this  ?”  hastily  demanded  the  Deacon,  in  tones 
trembling  with  surpressed  agitation.  “ Where  is  he  ? that  is, 
where  is  the  prisoner — What  have  you  done  with  him  ? Why, 
don’t  ye  speak?  Dick  Swain?  Which  is  Dick  Swain? 
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That ! Dick,  what  is  the  matter  ? — what  has  happened, 
Dick  ?” 

“ Enough  l”  fiercely  groaned  the  discomfited  and  smarting 
minion,  wiping  away  the  blood  trickling  from  his  smitten 
forhead — “in  the  name  of  all  the  furies  in  Tophet,  plenty 
enough  has  happened  ! Curse  on  the  hour  I undertook  this 
blamed  business  ! I have  got  my  death  wound  by  it.  Oh  I 
Oh!” 

“ That  is  no  answer,”  persisted  the  flurried  Deacon.  “ What 
has  befel  ? Where  is  the  accursed  man  you  went  after  ?” 

“ Gone  back  to  his  place  or  sunk  into  the  earth,”  responded 
Dick  recovering  a little  composure.  “ That  man  was  no  man, 
but  Sathan  himself,  or  one  in  league  with  him,  or  he  couldn’t 
have  escaped  out  of  our  hands  in  that  strange  way.” 

“ Escaped  out  of  your  hands  ?”  fiercely  cried  the  former. 
“ Did  you  get  him  into  your  hands,  and  then  let  him  escape 
without  shooting  him  down  ?” 

“ Yea,  but  could’nt  help  it,  Deacon,”  deprecatingly  replied 
Dick,  cowing  beneath  the  fierce  manner  of  the  other.  “ Old 
Miles  Standish  himself  had  been  at  fault  by  coping  with  such 
devilish  agencies,  and  when  you  have  heard  all,  you  will  say 
so  yourself,  Deacon  Mudgridge. 

He  then  proceeded  with  an  exaggerated  account  of  “ the 
attempted  seizure  of  the  mysterious  stranger,  at  the  Leonard 
Establishment,  and  the  gallant  rescue  effected  by  the  dis- 
guised chief,  already  related  ; described  the  strange,  unearthly 
appearance  of  the  man,  when  pointed  out  as  the  one,  by  the 
Indian  guide,  and  seen  through  the  window  standing  near  the 
light,  talking  to  some  unseen  person  in  the  room — of  the 
stationing  of  the  men  behind  different  objects  round  the 
house,  and  of  himself,  with  cocked  musket,  in  the  road  beyond 
— of  the  sudden  and  unnatural  swiftness  with  which  the  fugi- 
tive burst  from  the  house,  passed  through  the  line  of  the  sur- 
prised liers  in  wait,  and  came  on  towards  him  in  the  road, 
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dodging  and  doubling  along  like  some  great  serpent  running 
erect  on  tlie  tail,  and  with  such  amazing  quickness  as  to  make 
it  impossible  to  get  any  aim,  and  finally,  ot  the  unaccountable 
manner  by  which  he  himself  had  been  invisibly  approached 
and  struck  senseless  to  the  earth.  And  one  of  the  men,  who 
seemed  equally  troubled  by  smarting  wounds  and  exercised  by 
superstitions  apprehensions,  then  took  up  the  nanative  and 
set  forth,  in  vivid  colors,  the  prompt  giving  chase,  and  the 
desperate  grappling  of  the  fugitive  requiring  all  theii  united 
exertions  to  hold  him,  and  finally  the  sudden  appaiition  of 
something  or  somebody  in  the  shape  of  a big  sailor,  who  all  at 
once  stood  at  their  heels,  as  if  let  down  by  some  invisible 
winged  devil,  and  who  instantly  poured  upon  their  unguarded 
persons  such  a shower  of  murderous  blows,  that  they  weie 
compelled  to  relinquish  their  grasp  and  scatter  to  save  theii 
lives,  as  they  all  did  while  having  the  mortification  of  seeing 
the  fugitive  and  his  questionable  rescuer  escape  to  the  woods. 

“ But  where  is  the  Indian  ?”  sharply  demanded  the  Deacon 
who  seemed  far  less  disturbed  at  either  the  singular  appre- 
hensions of  his  minions,  or  their  alleged  dangerous  wounds, 
than  at  the  strange  and  unexpected  failure  ot  the  great  object 
in  view — “ Where  is  the  Indian  guide  that  he  don’t  come 
with  the  rest  of  you  ?” 

“ Gone  back  and  still  hanging  round  there,  I suppose,”  an- 
swered Dick  lugubriously.  “ After  assisting  the  feeblest  of 
us  wounded  ones  along  a piece  of  the  way  here,  he,  though 
hurt  himself  in  the  affray,  went  back  to  see,  as  he  said,  if  he 
could  not  trail  the  unnatural  enemy,  or,  at  least  ascertain  the 
course  they  took.” 

11  Ah,  who  knows  but  peradventure  the  thing  will  turn  out 
right  yet,”  eagerly  responded  the  Deacon,  still  desperately  in- 
tent on  accomplishing  his  dark  purpose.  u That  friendly 
Wampanoog  is  a fellow  of  exceeding  craft  and  trust-worthi- 
ness ; and  I can  scarce  doubt  me,  but  he  will  again  kennel 
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tlie  game,  so  that  we  can  come  on  him  unawares  and  destroy 
him,  which,  inasmuch  as  he  lias  resisted,  and  attempted  to 
take  life,  will  be  in  the  eyes  of  all,  an  indubitably  lawful  act 
for  any  one  of  us  to  perform.” 

“Now  prithee,  Deacon  Mudgridge ,”  rejoined  the  former  in 
a tone  of  deprecation,  evidently  not  at  all  relishing  the  thought 
of  renewing  the  pursuit  as  hinted  by  the  other, — “prithee, 
consider  our  disabled  and  suffering  condition,  and  the  mortal 
peril  we  have  just  escaped,  so  far  as  to  reach  this  place,  but 

which  I greatly  fear  me  may  not  yet  be  over  for  us  even 
here.” 

1 eiil  here?  said  the  other  starting,  and  now,  for  the 
first  time,  exhibiting  signs  of  relaxing  from  his  blood-hound 
intent,  at  this  suggestion  of  a personal  danger, — “peril  here? 
What  peril  ? What  can  you  mean,  Dick  ? Who  is  to  come 
here  to  beset  us  ? Our  brave  troops  have  just  scoured  the 
forests,  all  round  this  region,  and  driven  the  hostile  heathen 
to  a distance.  And  touching  the  matter  in  hand, — this  god- 
less son  of  Belial  and  his  confederate,  why,  according  to  your 
own  story,  there  were  but  two  of  them.” 

“ True,  if  you  call  them  mere  men,”  responded  Dick,  in  a 
doubtful,  hesitating  tone;  « but  such  men!  I opine  they 
were  Legion , though  assisting  for  the  most  part  invisibly. 
Then  they  may  have  carnal  outlying  confederates.  I expec- 
ted, every  step  of  the  way,  in  our  painful  dragging  of  our- 
selves hither,  to  have  had  them  again  light  down  on  us.” 

“ So  did  I,”  said  another  of  the  obviously  fear-stricken  band. 
“The  solemn  truth  is,  the  whole  thing  is  too  uncommon  and 
devilish  appearing,  not  to  give  us  good  reason  to  have  a fear- 
ful looking  for  something  out  of  the  way  and  terrible,  if  we 
tarry  here  much  longer.” 

Each  of  the  rest  of  the  band,  then,  in  turn,  added  confirm- 
ing opinions,  and  manifested  their  anxiety  to  get  away  from 

so  near  a vicinity  to  the  scene  of  their  discomfiture.  And 
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last,  the  Shadow,  who  had  drawn  near  and  been  listening  to 
the  dialogue,  and  its  strange  development,  now  crowded  for- 
ward toward  the  silent  but  uneasy  Deacon,  and,  with  a per- 
ceptible tremor  of  voice,  said, — 

« I am  not  wholly  without  misgivings  myself,  I confess,  in 
the  matter  of  further  action,  nor  even  of  abiding  here  to- 
night, so  near  such  a dubious  locality,  where  we  have  learned 
such  questionable  doings  and  appearances  have  been  permitted 
to  take  place.  There  is  such  a thing  as  the  tempting  of  Provi- 
dence, Deacon  Mudgridge.” 

The  Deacon  was  still  silent : but  the  trepidation  of  his  man- 
ner, and  the  closeness  with  which  he  followed  up  the  rest  of 
the  company,  as  they  continued  to  edge  themselves  along  to 
the  house  till  they  reached  and  huddled  round  the  door, 
plainly  showed  that  either  conscience  or  cowardice  was  fast 
reducing  the  stock  of  firmness,  which  he  first  affected  to  dis- 
play, to  a level  with  those  who  had  more  openly  manifested 
their  apprehensions.  Nor  did  the  wild  start  he  the  next  mo- 
ment gave,  with  a sudden  leap  towards  the  door,  as  the  sounds 
of  footsteps  reached  his  ear,  and  the  form  of  some  one  dimly 
seen  in  the  starlight  to  be  approaching,  caught  his  eye,  less 
plainly  betray  the  secret  apprehensions  that  were  beginning 
to  possess  him.  He  quickly  rallied,  however,  on  discovering 
that  the  new  comer  was  the  missing  Indian  guide,  and  sum- 
moning a brave  manner,  exclaimed, — 

« Ah  ! our  trust-worthy  guide  returned,  it  is,  I perceive — 
I am  glad  he  has  come  in  so  opportunely  to  dispel  the  doubt- 
ings,  I trust,  which,  may  be,  we  were  over  much  prone  to  in- 
dulge. Let  us  hear  what  discoveries  he  has  made  touching  the 
matter.  Did  you  get  trace  of  them,  and  follow  them  up, 
my  red  friend  ?” 

“ Found  some  trail — found  where  they  go  into  the  woods,” 
was  the  demure  reply. 

n Dut  didn’t  you  follow  them  up  then,  to  discover  their 
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lurking  place  for  tlie  night,  which  must  be  near  ?”  persisted 
the  other. 

“No  go  in  the  woods  to-night — no  want  to— no  want  to  stay 
long  about  there,  so  come  here,”  answered  the  former,  in  a sig- 
nificant tone. 

u Why  ?”  asked  the  Deacon,  with  a quick,  husky  voice. 
11  Why  ? Did  you  discover  anything  dubious  ?” 

u Don’t  know  dubious”  gravely  answered  the  native ; “ don’t 
know  him  you  say  dubious.  But  think  Wampanoog  warriors 
there  in  the  woods — hear  Indian  voice,  sartain — then  Wam- 
panoog signal— know  him — think  they  want  scalps — be  out 
soon — may  be  come  here  fore  morning.” 

The  announcement  of  the  Wampanoog  produced,  as  may 
well  be  supposed  under  the  circumstances,  no  little  commotion 
among  his  startled  listeners.  The  Indian  had,  indeed,  some 
reason  for  his  statement.  While  stealthily  creeping  across 
the  field,  over  which  the  escaping  fugitives  had  passed  on  their 
way  to  the  forest,  his  ear  had  caught  the  sound  of  Metacom’s 
voice,  and  in  it  detected  the  peculiar  intonations  of  the  vocal 
organs  of  his  race;  and  subsequently  heard  the  more  distinct 
signal  call  of  the  chief,  who,  for  some  reason,  had  Varied  the 
place  of  meeting  agreed  on,  and  uttered  and  repeated  his 
call  to  apprise  his  white  friend  of  his  new  locality. 

On  this  foundation,  as  he  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  the 
identity  of  the  great  chief  with  the  formidable  rescuer  of  the 
nearly  secured  object  of  the  movement,  he  had  not  very  un- 
naturally based  his  ominous  conjectures;  nor  was  it,  perhaps, 
any  more  unnatural  that  these  conjectures,  as  groundless  as 
they  were,  when  suddenly  disclosed  to  men  already  confused 
and  intimidated  at  what  had  befel,  should  have  struck  them 
with  all  the  force  of  au  alarming  truth,  and  instantly  con- 
verted, as  it  did,  their  previous  undefined  fears  into  an  abso- 
lute panic. 

“ The  guns  ! the  guns !”  half  screamed  the  now  really 
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frightened  Deacon,  who,  in  the  strange  perturbation  that  had 
seized  him  on  the  arrival  of  his  discomfited  party,  had  not 
even  yet  noticed  that  they  were  without  arms  ) while  the  lat- 
ter also,  in  their  strange  alarm  and  superstitious  looking  for 
intangible  enemies,  had  scarcely  thought  of  the  fact  them- 
selves. “ The  guns  ! the  guns  ! I say.  Where  are  the 
guns  V ’ 

u Our  guns  ! There  now  ! 0 Lord  !”  cried  Dick,  stam- 

mering and  twisting  about  in  his  terror  and  confusion. 
u Why — why,  I thought  we  had  told  you  how  we  lost  them 
all.” 

u Lost  them  ?”  fiercely  vociferated  the  other,  in  a voice 
quivering  with  the  strangely  mingling  emotions  of  fear  and 
anger.  “ Lost  them,  stupid  coward  ? How  lost  them  ?” 

“ Well,  now,”  said  the  worse  and  worse  confounded  and 
trembling  minion,  u I — I — don’t — don’t  know — know  I had 
mine  safe  in  hand,  when  I was  struck  down  and  lost  my 
senses  ) but  it  was  gone  when  1 came  to — and  the  rest  were 
then  gone  too — spirited  away  some  how,  weren’t  they,  men  ?” 
he  added,  appealing  to  his  associates. 

Several  mouths  were  at  the  same  instant  opened,  in  min- 
gling jargon  while  attempting  to  confirm  the  strange  assertions 
of  their  comrade ; but  their  words  were  the  next  moment 
drowned  in  the  loud,  excited  voice  of  the  Shadow  vehemently 
ejaculating : — 

u 0 Lord,  hear  and  help  thy  servant  in  this  his  extremity. 
Lord,  the  chosen  leaders  of  thy  church  are  in  great  strait. 
The  heathen  enemy  are  encompassing  us  round  about,  and  we 
are  in  mortal  peril.  Help,  Lord,  help  ! Amen  ! And  now,” 
he  added,  in  a quaking  tone,  u now  let  us  flee — flee — flee, 
Deacon  Mudgridge — let  us  flee  straightway.” 

Hut  neither  the  doughty  Deacon,  nor  any  of  the  supple, 
though  in  part,  blinded  instruments  of  his  dark  purposes, 
needed  any  urging  to  adopt  the  course  so  significantly  indi- 
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cated  by  the  terror-smitten  Shadow.  And  with  one  accord  they 
made  a rush  for  the  road  to  Plymouth,  and  went  hurrying 
and  hobbling  along  in  disorderly  array  on  their  homeward 
destination  ; the  long,  lithe-limbed,  and  fear-impelled  Shadow, 
with  the  forward  lopes  of  a giraffe,  leading  the  dimly  seen 
way,  and  the  obese,  duck-legged  Deacon,  puffing  and  wheez- 
ing like  a stranded  porpoise,  in  his  desperate  efforts  to  keep 
up  with  the  rest,  bringing  up  the  rear. 

Amidst  his  tribulations,  however,  the  Deacon  was,  at  first, 
sustained  by  the  comforting  thought  that  he  should  soon  have 
as  much  of  an  advantage  over  the  rest  of  the  company,  in  lo- 
comotion, as  they  now  manifestly  had  over  him;  for,  being  a 
bad  walker,  he  had  come  into  the  vicinity  of  the  rendezvous, 
where  we  found  him,  on  horseback,  keeping  along  with  his 
party  in- that  manner,  till  within  a mile  or  two  of  the  place, 
when  he  left  his  horse  in  the  barn  of  another  deserted  house 
on  the  road,  and  passed  on  with  the  rest,  on  foot,  to  their  desti- 
nation. And  now,  while  often  throwing  timid  glances  behind 
him,  and  struggling  hard  to  keep  from  falling  in  the  rear,  he 
inwardly  chuckled  at  the  thought  of  speedily  being  enabled 
to  turn  the  tables  on  those,  who  seemed  to  him,  in  his  fear 
and  vexation,  to  exult  in  taxing  his  powers  so  severely.  And 
thus  the  pitiable  wretch,  agitated  alike  by  his  keen  apprehen- 
sions of  pursuit,  and  his  hot  wrath  at  his  fellow  fugitives  for 
their  desertion,  having  forgotten  that  their  fears  were  as 
great  as  his  own,  and  that  fear,  of  all  human  emotions,  is  the 
least  capable  of  sympathy.  Thus  he  strove  desperately  on- 
ward after  the  rest,  till  his  longing  eyes  were  at  last  greeted 
by  the  dim  outlines  of  the  building  still  containing,  as  he  sup- 
posed, his  trusty  steed,  which  would  need  only  to  be  bitted 
to  be  ready  for  mounting.  He  now  began  to  slacken  his 
pace  and  breathe  easier,  throwing  contemptuous  glances  after 
his  receding  associates,  and  with  fiercely  muttered  anathemas, 
defiantly  bidding  them  push  along  now  as  fast  as  they  pleased. 
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But  contrary  to  his  unheeded  words,  and  now  even  to  his  wishes, 
the  rushing  fugitives  in  front  began  to  slacken  their  pace 
also ) and  they  soon,  one  after  another,  halted  in  their  tracks, 
being  evidently  thus  brought  to  a stand  by  the  sudden  pause 
and  retrogade  movement  of  their  file  leader,  Bummer,  who, 
the  next  moment,  was  seen  timidly  peering  along  back  to- 
wards the  Beacon,  as  the  latter  was  about  to  turn  into  the 
barn  in  quest  of  his  horse. 

“ Why  turn  back  your  footsteps,  all  at  once,  brother  Bum- 
mer ?”  at  length  asked  the  Beacon,  in  a tone  of  ironical  bit- 
terness, which  he  took  little  pains  to  conceal,  as  he  perceived 
the  other  to  be  hesitating,  and  evidently  at  a loss  how  to 
unburtlien  himself  of  the  something  he  appeared  to  have  in 
mind — “ Why  not  keep  straightway  onward  as  best  beseemeth 
one  showing  himself  so  prone  to  lead  in  the  retreat,  and  to  be 
so  unmindful  of  those  who  by  reason  of  natural  disabilities 
are  compelled  to  struggle  in  the  rear  ?” 

u Oh,  ah,  yes/’  responded  the  abashed  Shadow,  now  obvi- 
ously getting  an  inkling  of  the  state  of  the  case,  and  feeling 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  say  something  in  excuse  for  his  in- 
advertent neglect.  (i  Why,  I knew  not  but  they  would  be 
looking  to  me  to  take  the  lead  to  clear  the  way,  as  it  were  ] 
and  then  touching  my  coming  back  hither  now,  I did  not 
know,  as  I bethought  me,  we  were  passing  the  place  where 
you  left  the  horse.  I did  not  know  but  you  would  expect — 
that  is,  peradventure,  you  will  not  take  it  amiss,  that  I assist 
you  in  equipping  the  animal.” 

“ Nay,  don’t  trouble  yourself,”  coldly  responded  the  Bea- 
con, suspecting  the  other’s  object  and  hurrying  on  to  the 
barn.  “I  can  do  it  myself.” 

“Yea,  but  it  were  no  more  than  fitting,”  persisted  the  Sha- 
dow, eagerly  following  after.  “ And  now  I bethink  me,  I 
noted  that  this  horse  of  yours  is  one  of  exceeding  strength 
and  burden-bearing  capacity,  and  would  no  more  mind  taking 
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two  on  his  back  than  one,  and  if  a somewhat  painfully  exer- 
cised brother  might  ask  for  a favor — ” 

Here  the  unheeded  speaker  was  cut  .short  by  successive  ex- 
clamations, first,  in  the  tones  of  surprise,  then  soon  of  con- 
sternation and  despair  bursting  from  the  Deacon,  who  had 
found  the  stable  door  beaten  down,  and  anon  made  the 
astounding  discovery  that  his  horse  was  missing,  leaving  evi- 
dence in  the  part  of  a broken  halter  left  behind,  and  other 
appearances,  which,  coupled  with  the  known  home  propensi- 
ties of  the  animal,  at  once  convinced  the  amazed  and  troubled 
owner,  that  the  hungry  and  impatient  brute  had  snapped  the 
tether,  beat  down  the  rickety  door,  clearly  escaped,  and  was 
now  far  on  the  way  to  Plymouth  ! 

As  terrible  as  was  his  disappointment,  however,  he  man- 
aged to  suppress  any  further  outbreak  of  feeling,  and,  with- 
holding, for  secret  reasons,  any  distinct  announcement  of  his 
misfortune,  mutely  hurried  from  the  stable,  and,  gliding 
stealthily  forward  to  the  road  before  his  approach  was  hardly 
perceived,  fastened  with  desperate  clutch  on  the  coat  tail  of 
the  startled  Shadow,  who  stood  like  an  alarmed  goose,  on  the 
nightly  approach  of  a fox,  apprehensively  poking  his  long  neck 
out  into  the  deeper  darkness  intervening  between  him  and  the 
shadowing  barn,  in  his  anxiety  to  comprehend  what  had  hap- 
pened, his  eager  and  repeated  inquiries  for  that  purpose  hav- 
ing met  with  no  response. 

“ What,  Deacon — what — oh  what,  dear  Deacon,  has  befel?” 
blustered  out  the  confused  and  freshly  alarmed  Shadow,  the 
first  to  speak. 

(<  The  horse  is  gone — broke  out  and  cleared  for  home,” 
replied  the  other,  in  a half  surly,  half  desperate  tone. 

“ The  horse  gone  T’  exclaimed  the  other  wildly.  “ What 
shall  we  do  ? Oh,  what  shall  we  do  ?— Lord  ! Lord  ! we  again 
beseech  thee — confound  the  counsels  of  the  pursuing  enemy 
— hold  back  the  pursuit  till  thy  servants  can  escape.'' 
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u Amen  to  that,”  huskily  responded  the  Deacon.  u But 
let  us  hence  quickly.  Thou  hast  marvelous  foot  speed,  bro- 
ther Dummer,  wherein  haply  we  may  find  the  account  that 
the  runaway  brute  be  not  greatly  missed.  So,  hie  thee  for- 
ward .ickly  to  the  front,  and  lead  the  way  as  before,  inas- 
much as  it  will  throw  the  men  as  a guard,  as  it  were,  into  our 
rear.” 

u Then  prithee  loose  thy  hold  on  me,  Deacon,  that  I may 
do  thy  bidding  more  effectively,”  nervously  expostulated  the 
Shadow,  vainly  attempting  to  free  himself. 

u Nay,”  rejoined  the  pertinacious  Deacon,  now  the  bolder 
in  his  persistence  as  he  remembered  that  luckily  he  had  not 
betrayed  to  the  other  the  secret  determination  he  had  formed 
that  his  horse  should  be  encumbered  by  no  one  but  himself 
in  the  flight.  “ Nay,  I will  not.  Thou  wast  about  to  claim 
a seat  behind  me  on  my  horse ; and  now  thou  canst  not  refuse 
to  assist  my  more  imperfect  progress.  But  I shall  not  im- 
pede thee  over  much.  Then  straightway,  forward,  brother 
Dummer,  nor  tarry  an  instant  longer  in  this  exposed  position, 
lest,  while  thus  lingering  in  vain  disputations,  those  blood 
thirsty  sons  of  Belial,  now  perchance  close  on  our  trail,  sud- 
denly come  up  and  destroy  us.” 

Stopping  to  listen  to  no  more  of  such  ominous  intimations, 
the  poor,  frightened  Shadow  began  a series  of  desperate  lunges 
forward,  like  a frantic  horse  jerking  at  a dead  weight,  and 
after  a while  succeeded  in  pulling  the  clumsy  and  shaking 
Deacon — still  desperately  grasping  the  now  horizontal  coat- 
tail—into  a sort  of  steady,  quickening,  elephantine  motion; 
which,  by  continued  exertions,  was  at  length  so  much  increased 
as  to  enable,  this  oddly-coupled  brace  of  church-militant 
heroes  to  reach  the  coveted  position  in  front;  when,  with 
hurrying  step  and  renewed  effort,  the  straggling  column  again 
pressed  forward  in  their  continued  flight  from  the  ill-omened 
locality. 
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But  instead  of  following  them  further,  at  this  time,  in  their 
harassing  panic-march  through  the  night,  we  will  anticipate 
their  arrival  at  their  first  halting  place  next  morning,  and,  by 
change  of  scene,  and,  in  part,  of  actors,  endeavor  to  bring 
out  the  now  only  remaining  part  of  this  chapter  of  singular 
adventures. 

It  was  near  eight  o’clock  next  morning  when  Captain 
Willis,  with  his  company  of  victorious  rangers,  attended  by 
the  staunch  Captain  Mosely,  with  his  brave  volunteers,  were 
seen,  in  their  march  along  a road  from  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  colony,  to  be  drawing  near  the  point  where  that  road 
intersected  the  great  thoroughfare  leading  from  Taunton  to 
Plymouth.  Before  them  were  marching,  but  without  any 
pretence  of  order,  a body  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  unarmed 
Indians,  who,  though  prisoners,  yet  evinced  not  the  slightest 
disposition  to  escape,  but  seemed  as  unreluctantly  and  cheer- 
fully pursuing  their  unguarded  way  in  front  as  if  bound  on 
some  holiday  excursion.  They  were  the  trophies  of  the 
prompt  and  rapid  expedition  of  Captain  Willis— to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made — to  the  menaced  village  of 
Dartmouth,  where,  arriving  at  the  nick  of  time,  he  rescued 
the  half-burned  and  plundered  town,  and,  by  the  boldness  and 
vigor  of  his  attack,  had  not  only  scattered  and  disheartened 
the  small,  and,  when  left  to  themselves,  not  badly  disposed 
tribe  of  Dartmouth  Indians,  but  so  hotly  pursued  the  little 
band  of  Wampanoogs  who,  under  the  lead  of  Annawam, 
(King  Philip’s  great  war  captain,)  came  there  to  instigate  the 
assault,  that  the  latter  were  glad  to  escape  to  their  own  fast- 
nesses in  a distant  forest.  And  when  this  was  effected,  he  had 
soon  succeeded,  by  menacing  attitudes,  feints  of  surrounding 
them,  and  skillful  management  in  obtaining  and  conducting 
parleys  with  them,  in  inducing  the  warriors  of  the  Dartmouth 
tribe  to  surrender  themselves  as  prisoners  of  war,  as  at  length 
they  very  cheerfully  did,  on  the  condition  and  sacred  promise 
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of  Captain  Willis  that  they  should  be  taken  only  to  Plymouth, 
and  there  be  fed,  well  treated,  and  set  free  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  as  much  sooner  as  might  be  deemed  compatible  with 
public  safety.  And  in  pursuance  of  these  terms,  he  had  started 
with  them  the  preceding  afternoon ; and  being  met  on  the 
way  by  Captain  Mosely  vigorously  pushing  forward  to  the 
rescue,  that  officer,  rejoicing  in  his  friend’s  success,  at  once 
decided  to  wheel  about,  and  for  a while,  at  least,  unite  himself 
with  the  escort. 

The  two  captains,  as  was  often  customary  with  this  grade 
of  officers  on  their  marches,  had  mounted  some  of  the  horses 
generally  kept  in  attendance  for  that  and  other  purposes,  and 
were  now  riding  sociably  along  together  a little  in  front  of  the 
foremost  of  their  respective  companies. 

“ Where  do  you  think  General  Cudworth  and  his  command 
are  by  this  time,  Captain  Mosely?”  said  Willis,  at  the  point 
of  their  dialogue  which  we  have  occasion  for  noting. 

“ Hang  me  if  I know,  or  much  care,”  replied  Mosely;  “but 
probably  halted  again  for  another  praying  performance.  X 
don’t  think  much  of  this  idea  of  praying  those  red-skinned 
devils  into  submission,  unless  by  such  prayers  as  are  sent  along 
with  the  cold  lead  of  our  muskets.” 

“Not  that  you  would  object  to  prayers  on  proper  occasions, 
I suppose,  Captain  Mosely  ?” 

“ Be  sure  not.  Why,  even  in  the  pressing  emergency  I 
told  you  about,  when  naming  how  I broke  away  from  the  rest, 
as  we  were  ordered  to  stop  to  hear  divine  services,  as  they 
said,  from  a godly  emissary  of  the  church;  even  then,  I would 
say  to  my  soldiers,  Pray  boys — aye,  pray  boys,  as  muck  as  you 
please,  but  pray  upon  the  run.  A right  sensible  fellow  that 
St.  James,  who  said,  Faith  without  works  is  dead.” 

“Aye — that  is  it — that  is  it.  I have  as  little  patience  as 
you,  Captain  Mosely,  with  those  do-nothing  men  of  faith, 
who  are  so  certain  to  be  always  lagging,  when  their  prompt 
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action  is  most  loudly  demanded.  You  and  I will  have  to  do 
most  of  the  fighting  for  them,  I fancy.” 

« That,  for  my  part,  I expect  to  do,  while  affairs  are  under 
present  guidance  and  command,  friend  Willis,  though  I find 
it  rather  tough  work  to  keep  the  old  man  in  me  down  on 
witnessing  such  outrageous  shilly  shallying  as  I saw  in  them 
at  the  army  yesterday,  when,  right  in  the  face  of  the  messen- 
ger just  come  to  urge  us  forward,  Granny  Cudworth  gave 
order  to  prolong  our  already  too  long  halt,  to  listen  to  the 
prayers  and  preachments  of  that  long,  lean,  holy-faced  marplot 
from  Plymouth.” 

“ From  Plymouth,  said  you,  Mosely  ? W hy  you  describe 
Dummer,  that  mouthing  zealot  they  call  the  Shadow  Deacon 
Mudgridge’s  shadow — because  he  is  found  to  be  a sort  of  echo 
to  that  power  grasping  personage.  But  the  shadow  is  always 
near  the  substance,”  added  the  speaker,  after  a thoughtful 
pause — ■“  May  it  not  be,  that  the  Deacon  himself  is  mousing 
round  for  some  secret  purpose,  in  this  section?  I ha\e 
latterly  had,  Captain  Mosely,  some  strange  suspicions  about 
that  man,  wholly  aside  from  his  insufferable  bigotry  and  pub- 
lic officiousness.” 

“Well,  the  last  is  enough  for  me,”  rejoined  the  blunt 
veteran — “ quite  enough — nay  a little  more  than  I could  stand, 
as  you  saw,  in  that  miserable  attempt  of  his  to  get  you  arrested 
at  Plymouth.  I gave  him  a pretty  loud  piece  of  my  mind 
then  ; and  if  I should  catch  him  round  here  for  any  of  his 
mischief,  he  would  be  mighty  apt  to  get  a louder  one.  But 
look  you  ahead  there  ! How  is  that,  Captain  Willis  ?”  sharply 
added  Mosely  pointing  forward  to  the  Indians,  the  rear  por- 
tion of  whom  were  leaving  the  road,  which  here  turned  to  the 
left,  and  were  now  seen  to  be  passing  directly  forward  into  the 
forest  on  the  right— a Your  prisoners  are  scattering  into  the 
woods  yonder.  They  are  not  trying  to  escape,  are  they  ? 

« No,”  replied  the  other,  after  a quick,  sharp  glance  for- 
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ward  at  the  objects  thus  indicated,  and  then  a brief  pause — 
u no — we  are  now  nearly  to  the  great  road,  and,  between  it 
and  us,  lies  a narrow  point  of  woods,  formed  by  this  road 
passing  round  the  left  extremity  of  the  swell  here  in  front. 
And  some  of  these  hindmost  Indians,  doubtless  happening  to 
remember  the  locality,  are,  according  to  their  won't  in  such 
cases,  merely  cutting  across  to  save  distance.  All  right,  I 
think,  else  those  jogging  along  there  in  front  would  show  signs 
of  complicity." 

The  two  officers  then  rode  unsuspectingly  on  some  minutes 
in  silence;  when  just  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  great  road, 
and  the  last  of  prisoners,  who  had  not  passed  into  the  woods, 
were  wheeling  into  it  and  disappearing  in  the  required  direction, 
their  ears  were  suddenly  greeted  by  the  sounds  of  some  un- 
usual commotion,  accompanied  by  the  sharp,  quick  exclama- 
tions of  various  voices,  as  of  some  surprised  and  startled  com- 
pany, all  proceeding  from  some  point  down  the  great  road, 
evidently  near  where  the  divided  band  of  Indians  would  again 
become  united  on  their  march.  And  the  next  moment,  a loud, 
wild  outbreak  of  terror  and  alarm,  in  which  the  mingling  cries 
of  Help!  murder!  mercy,  and  the  tones  of  vehement  ejacula- 
tion, were  distinguishable,  rose  in  strange  chorus  from  the 
spot. 

“ in  the  name  of  Babel  and  Beelzebub  is  all  that 

about  ?"  exclaimed  the  astonished  Mosely. 

“ Some  party  in  trouble,— whites  evidently,  and  closely  be- 
set,—perhaps  by  our  prisoners.  It  must  be  seen  to  instantly," 
was  the  calm  but  rapid  reply  of  the  young  officer,  as  lashing 
his  horse  into  a gallop,  and  beckoning  the  other  to  follow,  he 
dashed  furiously  round  the  intervening  point  of  the  woods, 
and,  with  his  friend  at  his  heels,  went  thundering  down  the 
great  road  towards  the  scene  of  the  strange,  and  to  them  still 
incomprehensible  outbreak.  Although  nothing  was  at  first 
visible  to  explain  the  mystery,  yet,  after  speeding  their  course 
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a few  hundred  yards  along  the  descending  and  wood-bordered 
way,  and  reaching  the  level  below,  a sudden  turn  of  the  road 
soon  brought  them  to  a small  opening ; when  a scene,  less 
alarming  indeed,  but  more  singular  and  ludicrous  than  any- 
thing they  could  have  anticipated  or  imagined,  at  once  burst 
upon  their  view.  On  a grass-plat,  near  a cool  spring,  where 
they  had  halted,  stood,  closely  huddled  together,  the  fleeing 
party  of  Deacon  Mudgridge,  with  the  terror-smitten  appearance 
of  men  who  suppose  their  last  hour  has  come.  In  the  midst 
of  the  group,  was  seen  the  gaunt,  out-towering  form  of  the 
Shadow,  with  his  face  turned  heavenward,  his  bony  hands 
stretched  high  and  nervously  above  his  head,  and  his  whole 
body  convulsively  rising  and  falling  with  the  violence  of  his 
emotions,  as  he  poured  forth  to  the  resounding  woods  the  loud 
torrent  of  his  supplications  for  assistance  from  above.  The 
less  excitable  Deacon  was  making  little  outcry,  but  his 
shrinking  motions,  the  wild  glaring  of  his  pig  eyes,  and  the 
rapid  working  of  his  hard,  warty  visage,  showed  the  extre- 
mity of  his  tribulation.  And  the  rest  of  the  party,  in  their 
various  manifestations,  were  unmistakably  showing  themselves 
to  be  equal  sharers  in  the  alarm  • while,  peering  from  the  sur- 
rounding bushes,  on  every  side,  was  seen  a crowding  ring  of 
grinning  Indians, — some  in  mock  menace,  poking,  with  the  pre- 
tense of  taking  aim,  long  sticks  towards  the  affrighted  group, 
some  shaking  their  fists,  some  making  the  motions  of  scalping, 
and  all  appearing  to  be  vastly  amused  at  the  scene  before 
them. 

The  whole  of  this  unique  affair  now  stood  explained.  Af- 
ter fleeing  all  night  before  their  imaginary  foes,  the  redoubta- 
ble Deacon  and  his  precious  gang,  a little  reassured  by  the 
appearance  of  daylight,  and  thence  their  further  exemption  from 
molestation,  had  thrown  themselves  down  nearly  exhausted  at 
this  inviting  spot  for  rest  and  refreshment. 

But  they  had  scarcely  taken  a draught  from  the  spring  and 
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become  fairly  seated  on  the  grass,  before  their  still  often  re- 
peated wary  glances  around  them  fell  imperfectly  on  the  main 
body  of  the  Indian  prisoners  coming  down  the  road,  whom 
their  excited  apprehensions  instantly  converted  into  a for- 
midable array  of  their  dreaded  pursuers,  about  to  burst  upon 
them  with  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife.  And  starting  up 
in  wild  alarm,  they  began  to  flee  in  the  opposite  direction, 
but  were  the  next  moment  intercepted  by  the  other  division 
of  the  Indians  just  emerging  from  the  woods  into  the  road 
below;  when  supposing  themselves  entirely  surrounded,  and 
giving  themselves  up  as  lost,  they  raised  the  outcry  we  have 
described  ; while  the  Indians  themselves,  though  at  first  sur- 
prised and  doubtful,  yet,  with  characteristic  quickness  of  ap- 
prehension, soon  read  the  true  situation  of  affairs ; and 
being,  like  all  other  Indians,  thorough  despisers  of  cowardice, 
they  had,  through  the  promptings  of  curiosity  and  contempt, 
gathered  up  on  all  sides ; when  some  of  them  could  not  resist 
the  waggish  desire  to  enhance  the  terrors  of  the  thus  oddly 
besieged  party  by  feigned  tokens  and  menaces  of  violence. 

A glance  over  the  ludicrous  scene,  with  what  each  had 
known  or  suspected  respecting  the  prominent  personages  whom 
they  now  recognized  in  the  terrified  group  before  them,  was 
sufficient,  as  it  had  been  with  the  Indians,  to  apprise  the  two 
officers  of  the  immediate  cause,  at  least,  of  the  alarm  and  out- 
cry. And  Captain  Mosely,  after  one  or  two  vain  attempts  to 
speak  soberly,  burst  out  into  loud  and  prolonged  peals  of  ob- 
streperous laughter ; while  Captain  Willis,  whose  merriment 
was  somewhat  neutralized  by  the  suspicions  which  he  had  be- 
fore intimated,  and  which  now  burst  upon  him  afresh  on  see- 
ing the  Deacon  here,  made  little  or  no  comment,  but  spurring 
his  horse  forward,  cried  out  to  the  Indians,  who,  conscious  of 
their  foolish  position,  were  now  beginning  to  look  up  apolo- 
getically towards  their  captor, — 

u What  is  all  this,  my  red  friends  ? Why  are  you  thus 
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hedging  in  these  unarmed  people  ? What  were  you  thinking 
to  do  to  them  ?” 

“ 0,  ah  ! notting,”  replied  one  of  the  leading  Indians,  who, 
being  the  best  master  of  English  among  them,  at  once  stepped 
out  and  assumed  the  office  of  spokesman.  u Notting,  most 
at  all,  Capun,  only  see  um  so  scare  at  Indian  with  no  gun,  no 
notting,  no  try — no  want  hurt  um,  make  much  tickle.  So 
all  come  up  to  see — have  little  laugh — do  queer  little — have 
fun — that  all,  now,  sartain,  Misser  Capun.” 

Another  explosion  of  laughter  burst  from  Mosely,  so  loud 
and  long  as  almost  to  make  the  forest  shake  with  the  reverbe- 
rating; clamor  : when  as  the  cachinnation  at  last  subsided  to  a 
sort  of  inward  rib-shaking  chuckle,  Captain  Willis  turned 
to  the  wondering,  but  now  evidently  much  relieved  objects  of 
the  rough  captain’s  irrepressible  merriment,  and  said  : — 

u You  see  you  have  been  needlessly  alarmed  now,  don’t  you? 
These  Indians  have  no  weapons,  and  not  the  least  disposition 
to  offer  any  serious  molestation  to  any  man.  They  are  pris- 
oners of  war  whom  I took  yesterday  near  Dartmouth,  and  we 
are  now  on  our  way  with  them  to  Plymouth,  and  yonder,”  he 
added,  pointing  up  the  road  where  glimpses  could  be  had  of 
the  sight,  and  the  heavy  tread  heard  of  the  approaching  com- 
panies ; “ and  yonder  are  coming  our  strong  escort.” 

« Now  the  good  Lord  be  praised  for  this,  our  timely  deliv- 
erance !”  exclaimed  the  exulting  Shadow,  the  first  man  of  the 
now  fully  reassured  and  overjoyed  party  to  give  utterance  to 
his  feelings. 

“ A timely  happening,  verily,”  muttered  the  Deacon,  in 
suppressed  tones.  “ W e shall  now  have  a safe  escort  to  Ply- 
mouth, where  I can  be  present  to  advise  in  these  new  mat- 
ters.” 

« And  then  the  victory,”  exultingly  resumed  the  former. 
“Ah  I I felt! — I knew,  when  such  a power  of  prayer  and 
faith  fell  on  me  yesterday  at  the  army,  I knew  I had 
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prevailed  even  unto  tlie  speedy  overthrowing  of  the  heathen 
enemy.  ” 

“Now,  by  Jonah,  if  that  ain’t  a good  one  !”  roughly  re- 
sponded Captain  Mosely,  aroused  by  the  Shadow’s  singular 
assumption  of  an  important  agency  in  the  success  of  Captain 
Willis.  “ Look  here,  Mr.  Dum — Dum — well,  Dum  Shadow, 
then — what  time  was  it  in  the  day,  yesterday,  when  you  made 
that  wonder-working  prayer  ?” 

“ About  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  peradvCnture,”  re- 
plied the  Shadow  with  an  offended  air.  “ But  what  had  that 
to  do  with  the  matter  ?” 

“ About  as  much  as  jrnur  prayer  had,  I opine,”  bluntly  re- 
joined Mosely.  “ The  victory  was  obtained  in  the  morning, 
and  Captain  Willis  had  been  for  hours,  before  you  made  that 
prayer,  on  his  way  hither  with  the  prisoners,  that  is  all.” 

“ Why  ! Ah  ! Well,  now,”  mumbled  the  Shadow,  taken 
somewhat  aback  by  the  captain’s  unexpected  development;  but 
soon  recovering  himself  continued — “ But  the  carnal  minded 
cannot  understand  the  things  to  prayer  and  supplication.  It 
is  the  faith , not  the  utterance  of  mere  words,  that  worketh 
the  effect.  And  now,  I bethink  me,  I had  the  power  of  faith 
on  me  early  that  morning.” 

“ Ah  !”  said  Mosely,  with  a droll,  humorous  twist  of  his 
rough  features.  “ Well,  that  is  one  wav  to  figure  it  out — one 
that  I didn’t  know  of — that’s  a fact.  But  I can’t  stop  to  argue 
that  point.  I have  other  business  to  attend  to,  before  I part 
with  such  wise  company,  as  I now  must,  on  my  return  to  the 
army.  And  my  business  is  with  this  Deacon  here.” 

“ With  me  ?”  asked  the  latter,  with  a surprised  and  uneasy 
look. 

“ Yes,  exactly  so,”  resumed  the  captain,  with  increasing 
sternness  of  look  and  tone.  “ Yes,  and  the  upshot  of  what  I 
have  to  say  to  your  Deaconship  is  just  this,  that  you  are  to 
understand  that,  firstly,  the  whole  credit  of  rescuing  Dart- 
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mouth  and  capturing  these  Indians  belongs  to  Captain  Willis 
and  his  company  ; and,  secondly,  that  when  they  surrendered 
themselves,  they  did  so  on  the  condition,  and  his  sacred  pro- 
mise of  being  treated  and  kept  only  as  prisoners  of  war,  to  be 
eventually  set  free — that  I have  endorsed  that  promise,  and 
mean  to  see  the  faith  of  the  colony  thus  pledged,  fully  carried 
out.  Now,  as  you  are  said  to  have  influence  at  court,  which 
I am  sorry  to  believe,  and  as  I have  rather  slim  confidence  in 
your  practices,  I plainly  tell  you,  that  if  you  interfere  in  the 
matter  of  these  prisoners,  or  go  to  intriguing  to  give  them  any 
other  fate  or  destination  than  the  one  guaranteed  them,  then 
you  shall  be  made  to  sup  sorrow,  I swear  to  you.  Do  you  hear 
that,  sir  ?” 

“ Go  to  now,”  exclaimed  the  Deacon,  wTith  the  confused 
and  spiteful  air  of  one  whose  incipient  scheming  has  been  un- 
expectedly detected — u Go  to,  now,  thou  forward  and  irrever- 
ent man  1 Who  thought  anything  about  interfering  in  the 
matter  ?” 

u No  one,”  retorted  the  other,  defiantly — u no  one  but  you, 
I presume  ; but  of  you,  having  seen  a small  touch  of  your 
managings  on  a former  occasion,  I thought  such  things  not 
unlikely ) hence  my  warning.” 

u It  were  an  offensive  impugning,”  responded  the  Deacon, 
“ yea,  and  moreover,  a needless  one.  The  court  of  Plymouth, 
I wot,  will  not  require  to  be  instructed  in  their  duty  touch- 
ing these  heathen  prisoners ; albeit  they  may  not  be  over 
ready  to  be  driven,  without  proper  advisement,  into  the  ratify- 
ing of  terms  imposed  by  those  they  have  never  commissioned 
for  the  public  service.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir  ?”  sharply  demanded  Mosely, 
with  a look  of  freshly  aroused  suspicion.  u Nobody  cares  for 
your  fling  at  my  friend,  Captain  Willis,  here,  for  he  has  got 
far  above  your  reach  ; but  the  rest  of  it ! — why,  hell  and  fu- 
ries ! is  the  man  already  beginning  to  scheme  how  to  thwart 
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us  ? I don’t  know  about  sucli  symptoms  of  wiggling.  But 
I can’t  stop  to  dally.  Kemember  my  warning,  and  see  that 
you  profit  by  it,  sir,”  he  added,  looking  hard  at  the  surly 
Deacon,  as  he  wheeled  his  horse  away  to  the  side  of  Captain 
Willis,  and  after  a few  private  words  with  the  latter,  rode 
away  to  put  his  company  in  motion  on  the  countermarch,  for 
which  he  had  previously  ordered  them  to  be  in  readiness. 

On  the  departure  of  Captain  Mosely  and  his  company, 
Captain  Willis  lost  no  time  in  starting  his  own  oddly  diversi- 
fied retinue  forward  on  their  destination  in  the  opposito 
direction,  the  prisoners  being  allowed,  as  before,  to  lead 
the  way,  the  soldiers  of  his  company  marching  in  order 
next,  and  the  sullen  Deacon  and  his  party,  to  whom  but 
little  heed  was  now  taken  either  by  officers  or  men,  being  left 
to  follow  as  they  best  could  in  the  rear.  And  nothing  fur- 
ther occurring  on  the  way  to  delay  their  progress,  they  all, 
near  the  close  of  the  day,  arrived  safely  in  Plymouth ; when 
Captain  Willis,  without  heeding  the  commotion  and  rejoic- 
ings, which  his  arrival  with  such  unexpected  trophies,  on  all 
sides,  produced,  immediately,  with  his  lieutenant,  Noel,  for  a 
witness,  waited  on  the  governor,  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
Indians  he  had  captured  and  brought  hither  for  safe  keeping, 
and,  particularly  stating  the  terms  on  which  they  had  surren- 
dered, earnestly  urged  the  justice  and  policy  of  a strict  ob- 
servance of  the  conditions  by  the  government.  He  then  for- 
mally delivered  over  the  prisoners  to  the  town  guards,  and, 
after  a delay  of  an  hour  or  so,  to  allow  his  men  time  for  rest 
and  refreshment,  and  himself  opportunity  to  call  on  some 
with  whom  his  still  deferred  and  tantalizing  hopes  were  asso- 
ciated, he  again  put  his  company  on  their  march  out  of  town, 
and  on  their  way  back  to  the  seat  of  war;  scarcely  permitting 
himself  to  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  misgivings  of  his  friend 
Mosely,  that  the  fate  of  his  prisoners  could  possibly  be  other- 
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wise  than  the  one  he  had  promised  them,  and  the  one  they 
so  evidently,  and  with  such  good  reason,  expected. 

But  how  was  this  confidence  and  this  just  and  reasonable 
expectation  of  the  gallant  and  honorable  young  officer  des- 
tined to  be  met  and  requited  ? Scarcely  had  the  inveterate 
Deacon  allowed  himself  time  to  recover  from  the  fatigues  of 
his  fruitless  expedition,  before  he  was  found  besetting  the 
governor  with  his  misrepresentations  and  miserable  religious 
sophistries,  and  intriguing  with  the  magistrates.,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  changing  the  destination  of  the  prisoners,  and  within 
one  short  week,  news  reached  the  astonished  and  deeply  ex- 
asperated Captains  Willis  and  Mosely,  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  Indian  captives  had  been  shipped,  and  were  then  far  on 
their  way  to  the  West  Indies  to  be  sold  as  slaves  ! 

Merciful  heaven  ! is  there  no  way  by  which  this  black  page 
of  our  early  New  England  history  can  be  veiled  from  the 
sight  ? Must  the  damning  record  of  this,  and  the  scor.es  of 
other  transactions  of  turpitude  and  wrong,  that  have  charac- 
terised our  treatment  of  the  children  of  the  forest,  forever  be 
read  and  blushed  over  by  all  the  succeeding  generations  that 
are  destined  to  tread  the  soil  of  the  Pilgrims  ? Sons  of 
New  England  ! did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  that  in  view  of 
these  things,  you,  too,  may  “ tremble  for  your  country  when 
you  reflect  that  God  is  just  V’ 

“ You  call  these  red-brow’d  brethren 
The  insects  of  an  hour, 

Crushed  like  the  noteless  worm  amid 
The  regions  of  your  power  ; 

Ye  drive  them  from  their  fathers’  lands. 

Ye  break  of  faith  the  seal, 

But  can  you  from  the  court  of  heaven 
Exclude  their  last  appeal  ?” 
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“Here,  old  men  say,  the  Indian  magi  made 
Their  spells  by  moonlight,  or  beneath  the  shade 
That  shrouds  sequestered  rock,  or  darkening  glade, 

Or  tangled  dell; 

Here  Philip  came,  and  Minatonimo, 

And  asked  about  their  fortunes,  long  ago. 

As  Saul  to  Endor,  that  her  witch  might  show 
Old  Samuel.” 

From  the  almost  sickening  task  of  depicting  the  frustrated 
machinations  of  the  desperate  Deacon,  and  the  pitiable  exhi- 
bitions of  his  discomfited  adherents,  which  mainly  occupied 
the  preceding  chapter,  we  turn  to  the  more  agreeable  one  of 
following  the  hunted,  but  a thousand  times  more  noble  men, 
who  had  so  adroitly  escaped  the  toils  that  had  been  thrown 
around  them. 

On  the  dispersion  and  headlong  flight  of  the  assailant  gang 
of  the  Deacon’s  despicable  emissaries,  the  disguised  white 
stranger,  whose  capture  and  destruction  was  tlii>  great  object 
of  their  secret  expedition,  at  once  rapidly  struck  out  wide 
from  the  road,  a furlong  or  two,  into  an  adjoining  pasture,  and 
threw  himself  down  in  the  covert  of  a small  clump  of  bushes, 
to  listen  and  prepare  for  any  new  rallying  for  the  purposes  of 
pursuit  which  might  be  attempted  by  the  enemy.  But  his 
more  practised  rescuer  and  friend,  having  detected  the  pre- 
sence of  the  traitor  Wampanoog  among  the  gang,  and  deeming 
therefore  the  greater  caution  to  be  necessary,  followed  the 
retreating  party  some  distance  along  the  road,  just  keeping 
them  in  view,  and  carefully  noting  their  appearance,  until  he 
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became  convinced  that  their  retreat  was  no  feint,  but  an 

earnest  and  final  one,  at  least  on  the  part  of  all  the  white  men. 

of  the  gang.  He  then  hurried  back  to  the  scene  of  the  affray, 

hastily  gathered  up  the  abandoned  muskets,  and,  throwing 

them  across  his  brawny  shoulders  with  as  much  ease  as  if 

they  nad  been  a light  parcel  of  sticks,  bent  his  steps  stealthily 

towards  a thicket  in  the  woods  considerably  more  distant,  and 

in  a more  opposite  direction  from  the  course  of  the  retreatino’ 

o 

party,  than  the  one  which  had  previously  been  agreed  on  as 
the  place  of  meeting.  And  having  reached  the  thicket  in 
question,  and  concealed  the  guns,  he  next  commenced  the 
series  of  signal  cries  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  rapidly 
changing  his  place,  and  varying  his  voice  so  that  it  might  be 
taken  for  that  of  different  persons,  and  at  the  same  time  cau- 
tiously drawing  near  the  appointed  rendezvous,  till  he  had 
succeeded  in  attracting  the  notice  of  his  white  friend  and 
of  bringing  him  to  his  side. 

u How  is  this,  Metacom  ?”  asked  the  white  man,  doubtfully 
approaching  the  expectant  chief,  who  had  taken  position  in 
an  open  place  in  the  woods,  that  he  might  be  the  more  readily 
recognized.  “I  do  not  find  you  where  I expected.” 

“ No,”  replied  the  other,  “ but  Metacom  thought  he  had 
found  reason  to  change  the  place  he  named.” 

u What  was  that  ? What  new  discovery  did  you  make  to 
change  your  mind  ?” 

u Why,  Metacom  discover,  as  they  jump  up  to  run  there,  a 
deserted  Wampanoog,  who  must  be  the  one  that  dogged 
Crocker  to  Leonard’s  house.  The  curse  of  Manitou  light  on 
the  traitor  dog  ! Metacom’s  knife  was  in  his  hand  only  one 
little  minute  too  late  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  quick-fleeing 
rascal.” 

“ Ah  S well,  that  would  explain  the  uncertain  glimpse 
which  I caught  of  some  one  in  the  bushes  a mile  or  two  back, 
on  my  way  to  the  house.  You  may  be  right;  but  if  so,  won’t 
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the  skulking  knave  be  returning  to  dog  us  here  into  the  forest 
also,  and  lead  on  the  rest  to  another  onset  ?” 

“No.  You  hear  Metacom  just  now  make  Wampanoog 
different  noises,  like  scattered  warriors  in  the  woods.  He 
may  be  come  back  near  enough  to  hear  those,  but  quick  turn 
and  run  then.  Traitor  always  coward,  and  the  white  men  all 
too  hurt  and  frighten  to  come  back  ever.  No — all  safe  now, 
Crocker.  We  better  move  on.” 

“ Where  ? — where  do  you  propose  to  have  me  go  ?” 

“ Metacom  been  thinking  for  his  white  friend.  Crocker 
has  said  he  must  now  go  where  red  men  and  white  men  will 
not  come  together  in  war.  Metacom  has  thought  out  such 
place  for  him.” 

“ Without  going  beyond  the  northern  colonies  ? Where  is 
that  place,  Metacom  ?” 

“ In  the  great  village  of  the  Narragansets,  who  are  not  ready 
to  join  us  on  the  war-path,  but  have  taken  our  women  and 
children,  and  will  make  safe  and  welcome  any  friend  Metacom 
shall  send  there.” 

u But  will  not  the  colonists,  in  their  jealousy  and  suspicion, 
send  an  army  there  also?” 

“No,  they  think  they  have  just  made  treaty  with  the  Nar- 
ragansets. They  have  been  there  with  commissioners,  and 
large  band  of  soldiers  to  force  such  treaty  as  they  wanted. 
But  the  chiefs  and  warriors  all  keep  out  of  the  way,  so  the 
commissioners  not  find  any  with  power  to  make  treaty;  when, 
at  last,  they  catch  two  old  sachems,  too  lame  and  feeble  to  get 
away,  and  make  them  sign  what  they  write,  and  then  call  it 
good  treaty  with  the  whole  nation  ! So  they  not  go  there  on 
that  reason,  nor  on  the  better  reason  that  Metacom  will  give 
them  enough  to  do  in  other  places.” 

“ It  may  be  so  this  fall ; but  does  Metacom,  who  knows 
something  how  those  now  in  rule  at  court  get  their  treaties 
with  the  red  men, — does  Metacom  feel  sure,  that  so  long  as 
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bis  women  and  children  are  there,  the  white  troops  will  not 
after  his  warriors  have  left  the  field  for  winter  quarters,  be 
sent  to  fall  on  the  unguarded  and  defenceless  villages  of  the 
Narragansets  V’ 

11  Our  brothers,  the  Narraganset  warriors,  understand  all 

this  j and  though  they  will  not  fight  till  they  are  attacked, 
« 

they  will  not  long  remain  unguarded  and  denfenceless.  They 
going  to  make  strong  home  for  winter,  on  good,  dry  island, 
in  the  big  swamp,  way  down  the  sunset  shore  of  the  bay,  ten 
miles  from  the  sea,  where  no  white  troops  ever  get  and  live. 
And  Metacom,  when  the  fall  fighting  all  over,  will  go  there 
with  his  men,  and  help  make  houses  and  strong  fortification 
about  the  island.  Let  Crocker  take  Metacom’s  token,  go 
there  and  show  it  to  Nanuntenoo,  the  brave  young  Sagamore, 
and  he  then  find  all  safe  and  welcome.  He  better  start 
when  the  next  sun  rise  to  light  him  on  his  long  path  through 
the  woods.” 

u Thank  you,  Metacom,  I think  your  advice  must  be  good, — 
I will  start,  as  you  suggest,  to-morrow  morning.  But  where  did 
you  think  to  take  me  to-night  Vf 

u Look  yonder !”  said  the  chief  in  a pensive  tone,  as  he 
pointed  over  the  tree  tops  of  the  long  slope,  which,  beginning 
at  the  knoll  on  which  they  were  standing,  fell  off  so  rapidly 
as  to  leave  open  a view  of  the  low  horizon  in  the  west,  where, 
in  the  clear,  blue  sky,  the  hazy  form  of  the  moon,  just  begin- 
ning to  be  edged  with  her  slender  crescent  of  full  light,  was 
seen  sinking  behind  the  distant  mountain, — “ look  there  ! 
Bo  you  see  that,  Crocker  V’ 

u Ay,  the  setting  moon, — what  has  that  to  do  with  our 
lodging  for  the  night  ?”  said  the  other  wonderingly. 

“ Metacom  will  soon  tell,”  resumed  the  chief,  “ That 
the  new  moon, — this  the  first  night  of  the  new  moon, — the 
time  when  our  people  believe  the  Great  Spirit  is  ready  to  speak 
through  acceptable  powahs  about  the  affairs  of  his  red  chil- 
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dren.  And  Metacom  has  appointment  to-night  to  meet  the 
old  Sagamore  of  Penacook,  the  great  Powah  of  the  North, 
who  kindly  come  all  the  way  from  his  off-retreat  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Agmenticus,  where  he  go  to  die  in  peace,  that  he 
may  tell  Metacom  what  fate  the  great  Manitou  has  marked 
out  for  him  in  the  war.” 

“ But  where  is  the  place  you  have  appointed  for  this  meet- 
ing ?” 

u At  the  sacred  cave  near  Winnecunnett  pond,  where  white 
man’s  trail  has  never  yet  been  found,  to  prevent  the  coming 
of  the  red  man’s  God.” 

“ In  what  direction,  and  how  far  off,  is  this  pond  ?” 

u Away  through  the  forest  here  at  the  north.  An  hour’s 
fast  walk,  and  may  be  we  are  there.  Crocker  is  prudent  and 
wise,  and  he  will  not  talk  of  what  he  sees — Crocker  is  Meta- 
corn’s  friend,  and  he  shall  go  and  stay  there  all  night.  But 
Metacom  must  be  away  on  his  path  to  his  warriors  before 
morning.” 

The  chief  said  no  more,  but,  after  making  a few  short  turns, 
and  glancing  up  through  the  openings  in  the  trees  overhead, 
to  catch  glimpses  of  the  prominent  northern  stars,  whose 
bearings  on  his  course  were  to  be  preserved  to  ensure  its  ac- 
curacy, now  boldly  struck  a line  through  the  forest,  and  closely 
followed  by  his  white  friend,  glided  rapidly  forward  in  the 
direction  of  the  secluded  and  mysterious  locality,  for  which  he 
had  so  hesitatingly  announced  himself  destined.  And  thus, 
without  word  or  pause  to  vary  the  monotonous  gloom  of  the 
way,  he  swiftly  threaded  the  silent  woods,  here  turning  aside 
to  avoid  a rough  steep,  and  there  a tangle  of  windfallen  trees, 
but  again,  with  wonderful  exactness,  ever  falling  into  the  true 
line  of  direction — thus  he  ceaselessly  strode  onwards,  for 
more  than  an  hour ; when  he  visibly  slackened  his  pace,  and 
at  length  came  to  a stand  on  the  brow  of  a small  rocky  bluff, 
from  which  the  beautiful  sylvan  lakelet  of  which  they  were 
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in  quest,  burst  dimly  on  the  view.  Mutely  beckoning  tlie 
white  man  to  his  side,  the  chief  pointed  out  over  the  water, 
and,  in  low,  reverential  accents,  said  to  him  : — 

“ Now  listen  and  observe  !” 

They  both  did  so,  in  silence,  and  with  the  closest  attention. 
Tor  awhile,  no  sound  was  heard  save  the  low  susurration  of  the 
light  ripples  of  the  water  that  were  gently  kissing  the  rocks 
along  the  shores.  Presently,  however,  a few  imperfect  notes 
of  the  great  northern  diver,  sounding  as  if  broken  or  inter- 
rupted by  the  feathers  into  which  he  had  thrust  his  beak,  as 
he  floated  half  asleep  on  the  water,  came  trembling  over  the 
surface,  with  its  far  reaching  thrill,  from  a distant  part  of  the 
pond. 

11  Ah,  that  good — good  omen  !”  hurriedly  murmured  the 
chief,  who  was  evidently  deeply  impressed  with  the  supposed 
sanctity  of  the  place  and  the  hour.  u That  the  bird  that  flies 
so  high,  and  sings  so  loud  and  solemn  on  the  wing,  to  make 
music  for  the  spirits.  It’s  coming  to  rest  here  to-night  is  a 
good  omen  for  Metacom  and  his  cause.  Now,”  he  added, 
more  directly  addressing  the  other — u Now  let  Crocker  look 
slow  and  careful  along  the  shores  for  sign  of  those  who  were 
to  come.  He  has  seen  nothing  yet,  but  Metacom  has.” 

The  white  man,  while  the  chief  stood  curiously  watching 
his  motions,  then  slowly  ran  his  eye  round  the  dark  borders 
of  the  forest-girt  pond,  and  had  nearly  completed  the  circuit, 
when  a feeble  glimmering  of  light,  coming  through  the  dense 
foliage  of  a dark  nook  on  the  opposite  shore,  shot  athwart  his 
yet  uncertain  vision,  causing  him,  however,  involuntarily  to 
raise  his  finger  in  the  direction,  and  turn  enquiringly  to  the 
other. 

u Yes,  Crocker  has  hit  it,”  replied  the  chief,  to  the  implied 
question.  u That  the  sign,  and  that  the  right  place.  We 
both  see  right;  but  we  will  both  now  listen  close  for  sounds 
there.  May  be  we  hear  something  that  tell  certain.” 
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They  then  accordingly  both  bowed  their  heads  close  to  the 
ground,  and  fell  to  listening  intently.  And  in  a short  time, 
a low,  confused  murmur  of  mingling  human  tones,  rising 
somewhere  from  the  vicinity  of  the  spot  in  question,  came 
gently  wafting  to  their  ears. 

u They  are  there  V ’ said  the  chief,  hastily  rising.  u Me- 
tacom  no  doubt  now.  So  he  will  quick  prepare,  and  lead  his 
friend  round  to  the  placed  * 

With  this,  the  chief  at  once  proceeded — first  to  take  off  the 
light  pack  he  carried  on  his  back,  next,  completely  to  divest 
himself  of  every  article  of  his  nautical  habiliments,  next, 
carefully  to  wash  the  light  coloring  matter  from  his  face  and 
hands,  and,  finally,  to  draw  forth,  and  don  his  best  Indian 
dress  and  most  imposing  regalia. 

u Now  follow  close — speak  no  word,  show  no  sign  of  fear, 
and  Metacom  take  care  of  the  rest/’  said  the  chief,  in  a low, 
earnest,  cautionary  tone,  as  he  now  began  to  make  his  way 
through  the  dense  and  tangled  woods  along  the  shore,  inter- 
vening between  him  and  this  Indian  Delphos,  to  which, 
with  trembling  expectation,  he  was  now  so  nearly  approach- 
ing. 

After  pursuing  their  difficult  course  round  the  borders  of 
the  pond,  nearly  half  its  circumference,  they  at  length  reached 
the  inmost  point  of  the  dark  cove,  over  which,  from  the 
darker  woods  beyond,  had  shot  the  feeble  pencil  of  light  be- 
fore mentioned,  when  the  chief  paused  for  further  reconnosi- 
sance.  But  before  he  had  made  any  new  discoveries,  or 
decided  what  part  of  the  seemingly  impervious  thicket,  which 
here  everywhere  shot  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  he  should 
attempt  to  penetrate,  to  reach  the  place  he  was  seeking,  a 
strangely  accoutred  Indian  stepped  noiselessly  out  from  a 
covert  near  at  hand,  and  having  identified  the  chief,  and 
silently  motioned  him  to  follow,  led  the  way,  with  many  a 
sharp  turn  and  intricate  winding,  into  the  dismal  labyrinthian 
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maze  before  them.  The  direct  distance  to  be  traversed,  how- 
ever, was  comparatively  a short  one;  and  they  soon  and  sud- 
denly emerged  into  the  blinding  glare  of  two  small  but  freshly 
replenished  fires,  and  the  next  moment  found  themselves 
standing  on  the  border  of  a small,  level,  well  smoothed  circu- 
lar area  of  ground,  of  about  a dozen  yards  in  diameter,  beyond 
which,  the  sacred  cave  and  the  red  mystics  of  the  forests  now 
occupying  it,  stood  plainly  revealed  to  the  sight.  It  was  a 
singular  spectacle,  and  one  which  could  nowhere  be  witnessed 
except  in  an  American  forest,  and  among  its  native  inhabi- 
tants— the  whole  of  it,  indeed,  in  view  of  the  solemn  hour  of 
the  night,  the  rugged  wildness  of  the  spot,  closely  surrounded 
by  projecting  rocks,  shaggy  trees,  with  their  dense,  variform 
foliage,  now  assuming  a thousand  fantastic  shapes  in  the  out- 
shooting  gleam  of  the  fires,  and  the  strange  appearance  of 
the  living  figures  whom  the  occasion  had  brought  together, 
in  their  outre  dresses  and  wizard  equipments — the  whole 
presenting  a scene,  of  which,  even  Fancy  herself  might  well 
find  herself  at  fault  in  the  portrayal. 

In  the  centre  of  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  whose  deep  re- 
cesses were  partially  disclosed  by  the  light  of  the  fires  blazing 
on  either  side  a few  feet  in  front,  sat  the  chief  actor  of  the 
mystic  performances  about  to  transpire,  squat  on  a large  bear 
skin,  in  a bowed  and  stooping  attitude,  coupled  with  the 
other  usual  appearances  of  extreme  old  age.  His  body  was 
enveloped  in  a sort  of  variegated  mantle,  composed  of  differ- 
ently colored  choice  peltries,  and  so  ample  as  to  wrap  nearly 
twice  around  his  attenuated  frame,  and  reach  from  his  thin, 
tremulous  chin,  down  to  his  richly  beaded  moccasins.  His 
head-dress,  alike  simple,  and  significant  of  his  character  as 
king  and  conjuror,  was  coroniform,  consisting  of  a band  of 
black  wampum,  closely  compressing  his  lank,  silvery  locks 
below,  and  rising  into  a row  of  sharp  tooth-like  points  above. 
This  was  surmounted  by  the  stuffed  and  flattened  skin  of  the 
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Wakon  bird,  the  American  bird  of  paradise,  which,  being 
deemed  by  the  Indians,  as  its  name  indicates,  peculiarly  the 
bird  of  the  Great  Spirit,  had  been  procured  for  him  from  the 
great  lakes  for  professional  purposes,  and  which  was  here 
made,  with  its  profuse,  long,  and  flowing  plumage  of  green 
and  gold,  to  over  arch  the  crown  of  his  head,  jutting  out  fan- 
cifully over  his  ears  on  each  side,  and  waving  pendently  over 
his  shoulders  behind.  A single,  loosely  strung  necklace  of 
curious  bones,  teeth,  and  bird  claws,  hanging  low  over  his 
enwrapped  bosom,  completed  all  that  was  peculiar  or  note- 
worthy in  his  outward  equipment.  On  each  side  of  this  old 
high  priest  of  the  ceremonies,  sat,  in  reverential  and  observ- 
ant attitudes,  first  several  of  his  pupilary  attendants,  who  had 
assisted  him  on  his  slow  and  tedious  journey  from  his  distant 
home ; and  then  a select  few  of  the  distinguished  powahs,  or 
parrisees,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  of  the  more  imme- 
diately surrounding  tribes,  who  had  come  in  to  witness  the 
performance,  and  learn  of  one  with  whose  great  fame  they 
had  long  been  familiar.  These  were  all  no  less  singularly  and 
some  even  more  grotesquely  accoutred,  some  with  the  stuffed 
skins  of  rare  wild  quadrupeds  fitted  on  their  heads — some  with 
pairs  of  rattlesnake  skins  tied  by  the  tail  behind,  and 
brought  round  the  neck,  again  knotted,  and  the  heads  left 
dangling  over  the  breast  in  front — some  wearing  feathered 
tunics  of  deeply  contrasted  colors — some  breastplates  or 
aprons,  covered  with  strange  figures,  inwrought  with  shells 
and  fish-bones,  and  all  holding  in  their  hands  flattened  clubs, 
magic  wands,  or  consecrated  drums  and  whistles,  each 
marked,  as  were  almost  every  article  of  their  dresses,  with  cu- 
rious mystic  devices. 

“ Son  of  Massasoit  \”  exclaimed  the  old  wizard  kin<r,  at 
length  breaking,  with  his  shrill,  cracked  voice,  the  long,  dead 
silence  which  had  ensued  after  the  Wampanoog  chieftain  had 
arrived,  and  fittingly  presented  himself,  by  stepping  within  the 
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marked  border  of  the  sacred  circle,  and  then  standing  in  the 
attitude  of  deep  reverence,  u Son  of  Massasoit,  thou  didst 
ask  a hard  thing  of  thy  father’s  aged  friend,  when  thou  sent 
thy  runners  to  invite  him  here  to  consult  for  thee  the  will  of 
Manitou,  in  thy  troubles  with  the  pale  faces.  But  Passacon- 
away  much  considered — much  fasted — much  dreamed  • when 
he  was  moved  to  try  making  the  long  journey,  and  coming, 
like  a little,  weak,  tottering  child,  walking  now  small  time — 
resting  now  much  time,  has  at  last,  after  many  days,  reached 
this  appointed  place,  where  he  has  again  fasted  — again 
dreamed,  and  is  now  ready  to  begin  the  sacred  rite;  for  he 
feels  belief  that  Passaconaway,  who  now  stands  on  the  edge 
of  the  spirit  land,  and  can  look  back  through  a hundred  snows 
on -the  doings  of  men,  will  be  able  also  to  look  forward  into 
the  council  lodges  of  the  spirits,  and  learn  what  Manitou  de- 
signs for  Metacom  and  his  people.” 

He  ceased  ; and  slowly  rising  to  his  feet,  began  tp  take  off 
and  cast  aside,  one  by  one,  every  article  of  his  dress  and 
equipments  ; while,  at  the  same  time,  his  attendants  took  up 
the  capacious  bear  skin,  on  which  he  had  been  sitting,  and, 
carrying  it  forward  from  the  cave,  carefully  spread  it  out  to 
its  fullest  extent  on  the  ground,  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  ; 
when  they  returned  to  the  old  Powah,  who  by  this  time  had 
denuded  himself  of  everything  but  the  scant  apron  like  ap- 
pendage hanging  from  the  girdle  round  his  waist. 

They  then,  after  joining  hands  and  forming  a half  circle 
around  him,  assisted  him  down  the  rocky  offset  fronting  the 
cave,  and,  with  measured  steps,  and  a low,  inarticulate  chant, 
led  him  forward  between  the  two  fires  to  the  edge  of  the 
spread  bear  skin,  where  they  left  him  standing  alone,  and  then 
falling  back  a few  steps,  awaited  the  event  in  demure  and  ex- 
pectant silence.  He  now  turned  slowly  from  one  to  the  other 
of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  pausing  and  gazing 
steadfastly  a moment  at  each,  when  he  laid  himself  down  at 
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full  length  on  the  consecrated  skin,  closed  his  eyes,  and  lay  a 
few  minutes  as  motionless  as  the  dead.  He  soon,  however, 
began  to  exhibit  signs  of  life,  and  to  fumble  about  him  for 
tne  borders  of  the  skin,  which  he  at  length  succeeded  in 
gathering  over  him  so  as  to  hide  his  whole  person  from  view. 
When  this  was  effected,  his  attendants  stepped  forward,  and, 
after  adjusting  the  skin  so  as  to  leave  only  his  face  visible, 
and  rolling  him  up  as  closely  as  possible,  passed  under  and 
around  his  body  and  legs  a number  of  ropes,  or  withes  of 
twisted  grass,  the  ends  of  which  they  carefully  tied  together. 
They  then  hurried  into  the  cave,  brought  out  all  their  magic 
implements,  and  resumed  their  places  in  the  ring. 

Another  interval  of  silence  and  inaction  now  ensued,  dunnc 
which  the  old  Powah  lay  as  before  without  the  least  sign  of 
life  or  motion.  At  length,  the  muscles  of  his  face  began  to 
twitch  nervously,  his  lips  to  move,  and  his  throat  to  give  out- 
low,  gurgling  sounds,  which  very  soon  grew  into  loud  mutter- 
ings  of  some  unintelligible  Indian  jargon,  and  to  which  the 
attendant  parrisees  now,  in  corresponding  keys,  commenced 
adding  the  accompaniment  of  their  drums  and  whistles.  And 
these  strange  mutterings,  now  partially  dying  away,  and  now 
bursting  forth  afresh,  and  growing  fiercer  and  louder  at  each 
renewal,  were  incessantly  kept  up,  till  they  rose  to  the  wildest 
screams  and  vociferations,  and,  mingling  with  the  increasing 
din  of  the  discordant  music,  made  the  startled  forest  around 
ring  with  the  infernal  uproar. 

The  old  Powah,  whose  contortions  of  face  and  limb  had,  in 
the  meanwhile,  kept  pace  with  this  clamor,  had  by  this  time, 
worked  himself  up  to  such  a pitch  of  frenzy,  that  he  noyr 
frothed  at  the  mouth,  and  sprang  and  tumbled  about  with 
such  fi antic  exertions  as,  at  last,  to  break  the  bands  of  his 
uisine  smoud,  and  cause  it  to  fall  from  his  limbs  } when  start- 
ing up  wildly,  and  glaring  about  a moment,  he  sunk  down 
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utterly  exhausted,  and  lay  stretched  like  a dead  man  on  the 
ground. 

Feeling  now  assured  that  their  great  oracle  had  at  length 
attained  to  what  the  modern  professors  would  doubtless  con- 
sider a perfect  state  of  clairvoyance,  the  attending  parrisees 
at  once  proceeded  to  lift  him  from  the  earth,  carry  him  to  the 
cave,  and  place  him  on  his  bear  skin  recumbently  against  the 
olfset  at  its  mouth,  with  his  face  confronting  the  royal  subject 
of  the  expected  vaticination.  They  then  seated  themselves 
on  his  right  hand  and  left,  and,  fixing  their  eyes  on  his  pale 
face,  patiently  waited  for  the  appearance  of  consciousness,  or 
the  waking  of  the  spirit,  which  was  to  prelude  the  last  act  of 
the  performance.  And  they  did  not  have  to  wait  any  unrea- 
sonable length  of  time.  In  less  than  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
he  began  to  open  his  eyes,  so  far  as  to  render  the  still  fixed 
and  glassy  pupils  discernible — then  to  move  his  lips,  and,  in  a 
moment  more,  he  articulately  begun  : — 

u Manitou  has  kindly  \granted  the  vision,  and  the  vision 
is  for  Metacom.  The  son  of  Massasoit  has  many  enemies, — 
many  as  the  pale  faces  in  the  land.  They  lie  hid,  like  dan- 
gerous serpents,  along  all  his  paths,  watching  his  coming  that 
their  bullets  may  drink  his  blood,  and  his  head  be  hung  up  in 
the  places  where  they  pray  and  hold  council.  But  his  totem 
eagle  is  a bold  and  cunning  bird ; and  the  white  man’s  bullet 
is  never  to  kill  him.  They  are  mustering  thick  all  round  his 
swamp  retreat  near  the  homes  of  his  fathers,  but  they  come 
near  him  there  only  to  leave  their  scalps  for  his  keen-eyed 
warriors.  They  think  they  have  shut  him  up,  like  a flock  of 
helpless  deer  in  a snow  yard,  easy  to  be  taken,  but  he  is  now, 
when  they  think  not,  seen  moving  over  the  country  for  the  great 
forests  towards  the  setting  sun,  where  they  fear  to  follow  him, 
leaving  the  hundred  trails  of  his  scattering  warriors  red  with 
the  blood  of  their  enemies.  Here  all  the  great  chiefs  of  the 
east,  of  the  north,  and  of  the  west,  are  seen  coming  to  shake 
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hands  with  him,  and  offer  him  their  warriors.  It  has  now 
come  the  season  of  the  corn  harvest  and  the  yellow  leaf;  and 
his  enemies  are  gathering  strong  in  the  west.  But  he  soon 
comes  down  upon  them,  with  the  long,  still  leaps  of  the  pan- 
ther, and  the  bands  of  his  divided  braves  quickly  fill  the 
whole  rally  of  the  Long  river  with  the  war  whoop  and  the 
shout  of  victory,  rising  over  the  groans  and  death  cries  of  the 
beaten  and  scattered  pale  faces.  It  has  now  come  the  season 
of  winter,  and  Metacom’s  warriors  are  wandering  cold  and 
hungry  among  the  forest  hills  of  the  east,  where  the  white 
men  think  them  too  feeble  and  few  to  make  them  more  trou- 
ble, but  soon  find  them  warming  themselves  at  the  fires  of  the 
burning  villages,  and  eating  the  corn  and  cattle  they  take 
there.  And  it  has  now  come  the  season  of  the  melting  snows, 
the  starting  bud,  and  the  opening  flower.  And  the  forests 
are  swarming  with  the  mustering  tribes  of  red  warriors,  now 
all  united,  like  brothers,  in  the  wampum  league,  with  the 
brave  son  of  Massasoit  for  their  grand  Sagamore  and  war-chief. 
Their  powder-horns  and  bullet-bags  are  well  filled, — their 
knives  and  tomahawks  are  all  bright  and  well  sharpened. 
The  frightened  pale  faces  are  every  where  sending  out  their 
fighting  men,  but  only  to  be  every  where  scattered  and  leave 
half  their  numbers  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  They  see  the 
long  lines  of  the  avenging  red  men  rushing  forward,  with 
shout  and  war-whoop,  towards  their  great  towns  and  cities  for 
the  final  blow;  and  they  prepare  their  ships  to  leave  the  land 
they  have  stolen  to  be  again  possessed  by  its  cheated  owners. 
What  shall  save  them  now  ? See  ! see,  Manitou  has  at  last 
placed  all  but  within  the  very  grasp  of  the  wronged  red  men, 
the  birth-right  of  their  fathers  ! But,  ha !”  exclaimed  the 
old  seer  of  the  woods,  whose  warning  tones  had  now  risen 
almost  into  screams  of  triumph,  but  who  here  suddenly  paused 
with  an  expression  of  surprise  aud  painful  disappointment, — 
cc  Ha  ! What  is  that  ? What  means  it,  great  Manitou  ? where 
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are  they  now  ? W here  the  thick  array  of  victorious  warriors  a 
moment  ago  making  their  last  rush  for  the  prey  and  the  prize? 
Where, — 0 where?  But  it  is  so.  A dark  cloud  has  settled 
over  them.  They  are  nowhere  to  be  seen  ! And  the  vision 
for  Metacom  and  the  red  men  is  shut  up  for  ever  !” 

He  ceased,  and  with  all  the  rest,  sat  some  minutes  musing 
in  gloomy  silence  ; when  his  eyes  again  assumed  their  former 
dreamy,  fixed  stare,  as  if  gazing  on  some  thing  beyond  the 
material  objects  around  him;  and  shortly,  in  subdued  and 
melancholy  accents,  he  resumed — 

“ Passaconaway  can  now  see  away  beyond  the  cloud.  He 
has  more  vision  ; but  the  vision,  this  time,  is  for  the  pale 
faces.  From  the  little  narrow  past,  he  sees  them  spreading 
out,  for  three  thousand  moons,  into  the  great  wide  future.  He 
sees  them,  in  long  thickening  lines,  reaching  from  the  north 
to  the  south,  fast  crowding  on  towards  the  west,  sweeping 
away  the  forests  of  the  land  they  have  seized  by  the  right  of 
the  strongest,  and  plowing  over  the  bones  of  the  owners,  who 
have  been  made  to  know  the  fate  of  the  weakest.  They  still 
move  on,  everywhere  leveling  the  forests — everywhere  build- 
ing houses  higher  and  higher,  planting  cities  and  villages 
thicker  and  thicker,  and  everywhere  wearing  garments  richer 
and  richer.  But  there  is  a dark  and  guilty  spot  on  all  their 
garments,  which  will  not  be  washed  out.  It  is  the  mark  of 
the  blood  of  the  red  men  they  have  robbed  and  destroyed. 
And  a voice,  long  delayed,  now  goes  up  from  the  graves  of  the 
wronged  race  to  the  Great  Spirit,  asking  how  long  ? Manitou 
answers,  Not  yet.  The  measure  of  the  great  crime  is  not  full. 
Two  thousand  moons  have  now  rolled  away.  The  thickening 
hosts  of  the  pale  faces,  now  become  a great  nation,  have 
reached  the  furtherest  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  and  the  banks 
of  the  great  father  of  rivers  in  the  west.  But  still  they  crowd 
for  a thousand  moons  more — crowd  on  further  into  the  last 

forests,  refuges  of  the  dwindling  tribes  of  the  red  men,  who 
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flee  only  to  be  again  routed,  or  remain  only  to  die  by  tlie 
bullet  or  fire  water— on— on  they  still  crowd,  till  they  at  length 
see  the  last  feeble  bands  of  the  hunted  victims  disappearing 
over  the  last  mountains  of  the  setting  sun,  soon  to  perish  on 
the  shores  of  the  great  sea  waters  beyond.  The  pale  faces 
have  now  become  a mighty  people.  They  laugh  at  the  memory 
of  the  red  man,  and  scornfully  trample  his  ashes  under  their 
feet.  They  carry  their  heads  high  • they  boast  loud  of  their 
strength  and  greatness,  and  kick  at  the  whole  world.  They 
have  become  rich;  they  live  in  great  palaces,  and  now  wear 
garments  of  gold.  But  the  guilty  spot  is  still  on  them  all, 
grown  darker  and  deeper  than  before.  And  again  the  voice 
goes  up  to  the  Great  Spirit,  asking,  How  Jong  now  ? This 
time  Manitou  returns  no  answer  in  word.  But  presently  the 
great  nation  of  the  pale  faces  begins  everywhere  to  shake  and 
break  to  pieces  ; and  the  fifty  little  nations  now  going  to  make 
it  up,  are  soon  seen  every  where  marching  to  make  bloody 
war  on  each  other.  The  last  thousand  moons  have  run  their 
courses.  The  cup  is  full.  But  Passaconaway  can  see  no 
more.  A dark  cloud— darker  and  more  terrible  than  fell  on 
the  leagued  tribes  of  the  red  men,  has  at  last  fallen  on  them 
also,  and  hid  them  from  his  sight.  Son  of  Massasoit  l”  now 
added  the  speaker,  rousing  himself  from  his  strange  revery, 
if  revery  it  could  be  called,  and  turning  to  Metacom,  “ the 
visions  of  Passaconaway  are  all  ended.  He  has  no  more  to 
say.” 

“It  is  well,”  responded  the  Wampanoog  chieftain,  as  a 
slight  shade  of  pain  and  disappointment  passed  over  his  stern, 
gloomy  countenance.  ((  Metacom  likes  it  well.  He  is  not  to 
die  by  the  hand  of  the  white  man,  nor  till  he  has  terribly 
avenged  the  wrongs  of  himself  and  his  people.  Manitou,  in 
his  own  time,  does  the  rest.  He  is  content ; and  his  arm  is 
now  made  strong  for  the  red  work  he  sees  set  before  him.” 

To  describe  the  remainder  of  this  strange  scene  of  aboriginal 
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mysteries,  but  few  more  words  are  wanting.  With  one  accord 
the  company  now  broke  from  the  forms  and  order  hitherto  pre- 
served, and  busily  set  about  cooking  the  bounteous  supply 
of  fresh  fish  and  venison  that  had  already  been  provided  for 
the  occasion.  Next  came  the  feast : when  the  short  but  si^- 
nificant  powah  dance  was  made  to  conclude  the  wild  ceremonies 
of  the  night.  After  this,  Metacom  bestowed  rich  presents  on 
the  venerated  old  seer  of  the  forest,  and  lesser  ones  on  each 
of  all  the  other  powahs  present.  He  then  bespoke  kind  offices 
foi  his  white  friend,  hung  about  his  neck  the  promised  pro- 
tecting tokens,  and  departed  on  his  way  to  the  distant  camp 
of  his  warriors,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  company  to  retire 
within  the  cave  to  finish  the  night  in  slumber  and  repose. 

By  way  of  showing  the  probabilities  which  we  would  have 
attached  to  the  singular  scene  which  is  made  to  compose  the 
principal  part  of  the  foregoing  chapter,  it  were  well,  perhaps, 
before  proceeding  with  our  eventful  story,  to  refer  briefly  to 
the  records  and  legends  of  the  times,  in  which  that  scene  is 
represented  to  have  occurred. 

It  seems  to  have  been  well  ascertained,  that  King  Philip, 
about  the  commencement  of  that  terrible  war,  which  came  so 
near  proving  the  destruction  of  the  Northern  Colonies,  form- 
ally consulted  some  Indian  Seer,  respecting  the  fortunes  and 
result  of  the  dubious  contest  ; and,  with  his  out-towering  posi- 
tion among  the  red,  men  of  the  North,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  would  content  himself  with  having  recourse  to 
any  but  the  most  eminent  in  the  land.  That  Passaconaway, 
the  aged  Sagamore  of  Penacook,  New  Concord,  N.  H.,  was  es- 
teemed such,  both  by  the  Indians  and  white  men,  scarce  a 
doubt  need  be  entertained.  He  had  been  perhaps  a noted 
powah  or  conjurer  up,  perhaps,  to  about  the  middle  age; 
when  succeeding  to  the  Sachemdom  of  the  Merimac  Indians, 
he  became  an  equally  noted  hunter  and  war-chief.  But  being 
like  King  Philip,  with  whom  of  course  he  deeply  sympathized, 
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although  disarmed,  and  placed  under  a degrading  surveillance 
by  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  he  soon  relinquished  his  gov- 
ernment to  his  son,  Wonolanset,  and  retired  to  the  mountains 
of  Agamenticus,  in  the  then  wilderness  borders  of  Maine, 
where  he  died  about  the  close  of  King  Philip’s  war,  nearly 
one  hundred  years  old.  And  it  was  here,  in  his  mountain 
seclusion,  where  he  appeared  to  have  resumed  his  old  vocation 
with  a success  that  threw  all  his  former  endeavors  into  the 
shade,  that  he  performed  those  extraordinary  feats  of  sorcery 
and  vaticination,  which,  next  to  white  witchcraft,  made  up  the 
greatest  marvels  of  those,  and  the  more  immediately  succeed- 
ing times,  and  which  formed  the  foundation  of  more  of  the 
wild  legends  of  Indian  necromancy  than  were  ever  before  or 
since,  perhaps,  connected  with  the  name  of  any  other  individual 
of  that  remarkable  race.  There  is  one  of  these  legends  still  in 
preservation,  in  verse,  which  embodies  some  specimens  of  the 
popular  traditions  and  opinions  of  the  general  character  and 
supernatural  powers  of  the  old  chief,  and  which  we  will  here 
append  as  a fitting  close  of  our  description. 

That  Sachem  once  to  Dover  came, 

From  Penacook,  when  eve  was  setting  in, 

With  plumes  his  locks  were  dressed,  his  eyes  shot  flame  ! 

He  struck  his  massy  club  with  dreadful  dm, 

That  oft  had  made  the  ranks  of  battle  thin. 

Around  his  copper  neck  terrific  hung 
A tied  together  bear  and  catamount  skin, 

The  curious  fish-bones  o’er  his  bosom  swung, 

And  thrice  the  Sachem  danced,  and  thrice  the  Sachem  sung. 

Strange  man  was  he  ! ’Twas  said  he  oft  pursued 
The  sable  bear,  and  slew  him  in  his  den  ; 

That  oft  he  howled  through  many  a pathless  wood, 

And  many  a tangled  wild  and  poisonous  fen, 

That  ne’er  was  trod  by  other  mortal  man. 

The  craggy  ledge  for  rattlesnakes  he  sought, 

And  choked  them  one  by  one,  and  then 
O’ertook  the  tall  gray  moose,  as  quick  as  thought, 

And  then  the  mountain  cat  he  chasod,  and  chasing  caught. 
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A wondrous  wight,  for  o’er  Siogee’s  ice, 

With  brindle  wolves  all  harnessed  three  and  three, 

High  seated  on  a sledge,  made  in  a trice, 

On  Mount  Agiocachook  * of  hickory, 

He  lashed  and  reeled,  and  sung  right  jollilyj 
And  once  upon  a car  of  flaming  fire, 

The  dreadful  Indian  shook  with  fear  to  see 
The  King  of  Penacook,  his  chief  and  sire, 

Ride  flaming  up  towards  heaven,  than  any  mountain  higher.” 

* The  old  Indian  name  of  Mount  Washington. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

(t  They  woke  to  die  ’midst  flame  and  smoke, 

And  shout,  and  groan,  and  sabre  stroke, 

And  death-shots  falling  thick  and  fast 
As  lightnings  from  the  mountain  cloud.” 

As  has  already  been  foreshadowed  in  the  vision  of  the  old 
Indian  seer  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  King  Philip, 
in  despite  of  the  impotent  attempts  which  General  Cudworth, 
at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  many  of  his  troops,  had  made 
to  drive  him  from  his  swamp  fastnesses  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  lower  Taunton  ) and  despite,  also,  of  the  still  more 
futile  attempt  which  the  same  sage  commander  next  made  to 
surround  and  starve  him  into  submission — in  despite  of  all 
these,  King  Philip  and  his  warriors,  laughing  to  scorn  these 
contrivances  to  entrap  them,  remained  their  own  appointed 
time,  and  then  silently  and  safely  transported  themselves,  one 
dark  night,  on  the  flotilla  of  canoes  and  rafts  they  had  pre- 
pared for  the  emergency,  to  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and, 
before  morning,  had  accomplished  nearly  half  their  rapid  and 
triumphant  exodus  from  their  old  homes  to  the  wilderness 
hills  of  Central  Massachusetts.  Remaining  here,  however,  no 
longer  than  to  afford  him  sufficient  time  to  perfect  his  alliances 
with  the  Connecticut  tribes,  and  with  them  arrange  the  plans 
of  his  contemplated  fall  campaign — allowing,  in  the  meantime, 
his  restless  warriors  the  pastime  of  destroying  the  frontier 
village  of  Brookfield,  and  of  driving  back,  with  the  loss  of 
nearly  half  their  numbers,  the  Massachusetts  Commissioners, 
who,  with  a strong,  armed  escort,  were  approaching  to  attempt 
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to  detach  the  Nipmucks — the  bold  and  energetic  chieftain 
suddenly  burst  down  from  the  mountains,  like  a storm-cloud, 
into  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut;  and  the  surprised  and 
comparatively  unguarded  towns  of  Nortbfield,  Greenfield, 
Deerfield,  Hatley,  Hadley,  and  Springfield,  were  soon,  and  in 
rapid  succession,  made  to  feel  the  terrible  weight  of  his  ven- 
geance. He  had  now  been  joined  by  every  considerable  tribe 
of  the  Indians,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  distant 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  trai- 
torous Mohegans.*  And  by  the  wonderful  celerity  of  his 
movements,  his  unvarying  sagacity  in  planning  his  attacks, 
and  the  consummate  skill  of  all  his  military  combinations — 
never  surpassed  by  a Schamyl  or  Napoleon — he  soon,  in  spite 
of  his  rallying  opponents,  here  rapidly  concentrating  from 
every  part  of  New  England,  succeeded  in  wrapping  that  beau- 
tiful valley  in  fire  and  blood,  filling  it  with  mourning  and 
lamentation  for  the  perished  flower  of  its  youth  and  manhood, 
and  leaving  its  history  to  be  saddened  by  one  of  the  bloodiest 
pages  that  ever  marked  the  annals  of  an  American  colony. 

But  as  the  events  of  this  sanguinary  campaign — which,  for 
the  next  three  months,  unceasingly  occupied  nearly  the  whole 
force  of  the  united  colonies  in  saving  the  devoted  valley  from 
entire  desolation —have  no  immediate  bearing  on  the  thread 
of  our  story,  now  fast  approaching  its  development,  we  must 
be  permitted,  with  this  cursory  notice,  to  skip  over  them, 
together  with  the  time  they  occupied,  in  order  to  be  allowed 


* The  Mohegans,  whom  the  great  American  novelist  seems  to  have  de- 
lighted to  exalt  over  all  other  tribes  of  Indians,  were  uniformly  the  servile 
adherents  of  the  whites  in  all  their  wars  with  the  natives,  and  were  there- 
fore every  where  branded  by  the  red  men  as  traitors  to  their  race.  The 
American  people  love  bravery  and  independence  of  character,  and  perhaps 
they  should  be  allowed  to  tickle  at  the  treason  once  so  useful  to  them. 
But  is  that  any  reason  why  they  should  now  any  longer  be  asked  to  con- 
tinue their  paeans  of  praise  over  a nation  of  traitors? 
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more  space  for  the  description  of  the  great  event  which  was 
to  close  this  year  of  disaster  and  blood,  and  whose  results, 
while  exercising  as  great  an  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
war  as  those  of  any  other  that  occurred  in  its  progress,  were 
at  the  same  time  destined  to  become  the  turning  point  in 
the  fate  and  fortunes  of  nearly  all  the  different  personages 
whose  contrasted  characters  and  varied  experiences  we  have 
been  endeavoring  to  delineate. 

Slowly  and  dismally  broke  the  struggling  light  of  the  chill 
December  morning,  as  the  fifteen  hundred  stern  Puritan  sol- 
diers, who  lay  bivouacked  round  the  smouldering  ruins  of  a 
block-house,  situated  on  a western  arm  of  Narraganset  Bay, 
about  half  way  from  Providence  to  the  ocean.  The  united 
forces  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  and  Connecticut  colonies, 
raised  by  prodigious  exertions,  and  composed  of  the  most 
brave  and  hardy  men  that  the  whole  of  New  England  could 
furnish,  had  reached  the  place  the  preceding  evening,  but 
only  to  find  the  garrison-house  of  their  appointed  rendezvous 
enveloped  in  a mass  of  flames,  and  its  fated  score  of  its  in- 
mates and  defenders  lying  slain  and  scalped  around  the  burn- 
ing pile,  from  which  they  had  been  driven  by  the  fire  to 
meet  the  preferred  alternative  of  dying  by  the  bullets  and 
tomahawks  of  the  infuriated  besiegers.  The  deed  had  been 
done  by  an  advance  party  of  Narraganset  warriors,  in  retalia- 
tion for  losses  sustained  by  them  the  day  before,  while  hover- 
ing on  the  flanks  of  the  army,  already  within  their  territory, 
and  evidently  approaching  for  hostile  purposes,  in  direct 
violation  of  existing  treaties.  But  neither  the  Puritan  offi- 
cers nor  soldiers  were  the  men  to  think  of  being  turned  back 
by  the  loss  of  a block-house,  although  it  was  the  only  one,  on 
this  long,  wild,  and  dreary  coast,  which  could  have  afforded 
them  the  shelter  of  a roof  for  their  headquarters,  in  a carn- 
' paign  so  peculiarly  liable,  under  the  circumstances,  to  disas- 
trous reverses.  And  besides  this,  their  wayside  sallies  upon 
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their  flanking  opponents,  had  resulted  in  an  advantage  as 
little  expected  by  them  as  by  their  foes.  It  was  understood 
that  the  great  body  of  the  Narraganset  Indians  had  collected 
and  fortified  themselves  in  some  fastness  of  great  strength 
and  difficulty  of  access,  where,  like  the  luckless  Pequots  of  a 
former  period,  they  might  be  surprised  and  exterminated  at 
one  blow.  The  locality  of  this  stronghold,  however,  was  not 
known  to  a single  man  in  the  army.  But  among  the  score  or 
two  of  prisoners  taken  in  their  skirmishes,  they  found  one 
who  was  base  enough  to  betray  his  people,  and  who  not  only 
pointed  out  the  fortified  retreat  of  his  tribe,  but  offered  to 
guide  the  army  to  the  spot.  And  this,  in  despite  of  the  fact 
that  they  would  have  no  place  to  retreat  to  but  an  open  snowy 
field,  in  case  of  failure  and  pursuit,  and  in  despite  also  of  the 
still  more  alarming  fact  that  their  provisions  were  utterly  ex- 
pended, and  the  promised  supply  of  more  had  failed  to  arrive 
—this  had  led  to  the  bold  decision  of  an  immediate  march 
for  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  now  ascertained  to  be  about 
twenty  miles  distant. 

Although  the  morning  light  was  still  but  feebly  illuming 
the  thick  leaden  clouds  in  the  east,  yet  the  whole  army  were 
already  on  the  stir.  Hundreds  of  bright  lights  were  blazing 
from  their  camp-fires,  around  which  sat  the  shivering  soldiers, 
partaking  their  last  rations,  and  gloomily  listening  to  the  sullen 
dashing  of  the  ice-cumbered  waves  along  the  shore,  or  the 
low,  portentous  roar  of  the  wind  moaning  through  the  sur- 
rounding forests.  Such  dismal  sounds  now  seemed  to  come 
in  sympathy  with  their  own  feelings ; for  they  were  bitterly 
thinking  of  the  day  before  them. 

Before  one  of  these  camp-fires,  moodily  and  alone,  sat  the 
veteran,  Captain  Mosely,  his  head  drooping  in  thought,  and 
his  ear  seemingly  dead  to  the  noise  and  commotion  around 
him.  Soon,  however,  his  attention  was  aroused  by  the  sound 
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of  an  approaching  footstep,  and  looking  up,  he  beheld  his 
friend,  Captain  Willis,  standing  at  his  side. 

“ Why  look  so  sober  ?”  said  the  latter,  in  his  usual  calm, 
cheerful  manner — “ what  are  you  pondering  so  gloomily, 
Captain  Mosely  ? — the  pretty  day’s  work  upon  which  wc  are 
about  to  enter  V’ 

“ Yes,  Willis,  yes.” 

“ Well,  it  looks  dubious  enough,  certainly*  but  it  is  not 
likely  we  shall  all  be  killed.” 

“ Oh,  no ; but  I am  not  so  sure  but  every  single,  damned 
dog  of  us  all  ought  to  be.” 

u I don’t  understand,  at  all,  what  you  are  driving  at,  Cap- 
tain Mosely.” 

u I suppose  not.  Well  it  is  not  the  dangers  to  be 
encountered  which  I shrink  from — pooh  1 no,  not  that  !” 

u What  is  it  then  ?” 

a Y hy,  the  fact  is,  Captain  Willis,  I have  some  conscience 
and  religion,  and  would  like  to  be  a Christian  in  these  matters  of 
war.  In  short,  I don’t  like  the  questionable  character  of  this 
expedition.  I don’t  like  the  idea  of  this  marching  an  army 
to  massacre  a whole  tribe  of  Indian  people  with  whom  we  are 
at  peace.” 

“ Not  at  peace  now,  Captain  Mosely.  The  commissioners  of 
the  colonies,  who  have  been  invested  with  full  power  for  such 
purposes,  after  a long  session  at  Boston,  last  month,  all 
united  in  issuing  a formal  declaration  of  war  against  the  Nar- 
ragansets.” 

“ True  ; but  how  much  did  that  mend  the  matter  ? A de- 
claration of  war  without  cause,  is  nothing  less  than  a declara- 
tion of  intention  to  rob  and  murder.  And  what  are  the 
causes  which  these  wise  commissioners,  after  a month’s  drum- 
ming about  for  reasons,  were  able  to  set  forth  to  justify  their 
declaration  of  war  ? Why,  forsooth,  firstly , that  these  hellish 
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Narragansets  had  been  guilty  of  exercising  the  world-acknow- 
ledged rights  of  hospitality  towards  Philip’s  women,  children, 
and  wounded  warriors,  whom  we  had  driven  out  starving  and 
mutilated  from  Montaup.  Nextly,  for  being  guilty  of  killing 
a two  year  old  bull  belonging  to  somebody.  Thirdly , for  sur- 
rounding a man’s  house  till  he  had  paid  for  something  that  he 
had  cheated  a drunken  Indian  out  of.  Fourthly , for  a ru- 
mored rejoicing  at  some  of  our  reverses  on  Connecticut  river. 
Fifthly , for  being  deeply  guilty  of  a suspicion  of  aiding  in  the 
war  against  us.  And  lastly , and  astoundingly,  if  they  had  not 
already  been  so,  they  certainly  soon  would  be  !”* 

u Nathless,  they  are  as  good  causes  of  war  as  those  given 
for  the  destruction  of  Canaan  by  the  Jews,  whose  examples  our 
rulers  are  so  fond  of  quoting,  and  so  intent  on  our  following.” 

“ Just  about — -just  about.  There  is  where  you  have  it, 
friend  Willis.  Aye.,  those  Jews  ! those  bloody  Jews  ! Pretty 
fellows  they,  to  be  quoting  ! Why,  of  all  the  remorseless  and 
coolly  calculating  devils  that  ever  claimed  to  be  a nation,  they 

# According  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  history,  the  commisioners  here 
named  were  incited  to  set  this  expedition  afoot  solely  by  their  fears  and  suspi- 
cions that  the  Narragansets  intended  to  join  Philip  in  the  spring.  And 
being  thus  impressed,  and  being  determined  at  all  hazards  to  prevent  it, 
they  could  deVise  no  way  of  doing  so,  but  by  attacking  them  in  their 
fastnesses  during  the  winter,  where  they  could  be  the  more  certainly  sur- 
prised and  destroyed.  But  as  the  colonists  were  at  peace  with  that  tribe, 
this  could  not  be  done  decently  without  a formal  declaration  of  war,  and 
it  would  not  do  to  issue  a declaration  of  war  without  setting  forth  some 
justifying  reasons,  or  ostensive  causes.  These  were  at  length  luckily  dis- 
covered, and  the  difficulty  was  over.  But  that  no  injustice  may  be  done,  we 
copy  them  from  the  document  itself : — 

“For  that  the  Narragansets  are  believed  to  he  deeply  accessory  in  the 
present  bloody  outrages  of  the  bloody  natives— this  appearing  in  harbor- 
ing the  actors  thereof  — relieving  and  succoring  their  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  wounded  men  — in  their  killing  the  cattle  of  the  colonists,  as 
is  credibly  reputed— seizing  and  keeping  under  guard  Mr.  Smith  and  hi3 
family,  and  in  having,  when  the  news  of  the  disaster  at  Hadley  ar- 
rived, in  a very  reproachful  and  blasphemous  manner  rejoiced  thereat.” 
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were — well,  well,  they  finally  furnished  us  the  blessed  Saviour 
— though  they  must  needs  murder  even  him — yet  they  did  fur- 
nish him  for  the  whole  of  us  lost  sinners ; so  I will  be  mum 
about  them.  But  do  you  suppose,  Willis,  that  our  over  pious 
rulers,  in  taking  the  early  examples  of  the  Jews  for  a pattern, 
ever  thought  of  the  final  fate  of  the  Jews,  who,  with  no  other 
great  national  crimes,  or,  at  least,  no  other  half  so  deserving 
divine  vengeance,  as  their  wholesale  murder  of  the  Oanaanites, 
were  made  to  become,  after  a comparatively  brief  run  of  pros- 
perity, one  of  the  most  broken  up,  scattered,  despised,  and 
God-forsaken  people,  that  the  wide  earth  was  ever  compelled 
to  bear  upon  her  loathing  bosom  V’ 

u No.  The  first  band  of  our  pilgrim  fathers  who  landed 
on  these  shores,  and  who  were  doubtless  one  of  the  purest 
flock  of  Christians  ever  collected,  never  spoke  of  the  examples 
of  the  Jews  in  driving  out  the  heathen.  That  is  the  discov- 
ery of  their  degenerate  successors  in  the  church  after  becom- 
ing politicians  ; and  they  only  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it 
as  a convenient  justification  of  the  acts  that  grow  out  of  their 
covetousness  and  unholy  ambition.  But  we  should  not,  perhaps, 
be  very  forward  in  judging  our  rulers,  or  judging  for  them.  As 
to  this  expedition,  however,  I must  say,  I heard  of  it  with  sur- 
prise, and,  as  an  individual,  have  scarcely  less  scruples  than 
yourself,  about  the  policy  and  justice  which  moved  it.  Still,  as 
soldiers,  we  must^obey  the  powers  that  be,  and  throwing  our  pri- 
vate scruples  to  the  wind,  do  our  duty  bravely.  The  responsibil- 
ity of  the  right  or  the  wrong,  rests  not  on  us,  Captain  Mosely.” 

“ That  is  true,  thank  God  ; and  I shaVt  be  backward  in 
facing  the  worst  dangers  we  may  be  called  on  to  encounter. 
Still,  if  I am  killed,  the  first  instant  I set  foot  in  the  other 
world,  I will  turn  State’s  evidence,  and  tell  them  there  that  I 
joined  in  the  affair  only  from  a sense  of  military  duty,  and 
directly  against  my  will  and  conscience.  But  what  think  you, 
Willis,  will  it  turn  out  a butchery  or  a fight  V’ 
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(c  Perhaps  both,  but  a severe  fight,  any  way.  The  Indians 
always  know  of  the  very  first  movements  of  any  army,  and 
soon  gather  a wonderful  accurate  opinion  of  its  purposes.  And 
if  they  had  any  doubt  about  the  design  of  ours  at  first,  our 
unceremonious  assaults  on  their  scouting  parties,  for  the  last 
two  days,  will  teach  them  what  they  are  to  expect  from  us. 
They  may  not  know  anything  about  the  communications  of 
this  traitor  guide,  and  therefore  be  surprised  that  we  have 
found  them  so  soon.  But  even  if  we  reach  there  to-day,  they 
will  be  prepared  to  give  us  as  much  fight  as  we  may  want.” 

u A fight  it  will  be  then  ; for  we  have  not  now  got  the  shiily 
shally  Cudworth  for  a general,  but  the  iron-heeled  old  gover- 
nor, Winslow,  who,  how  much  soever  he  might  yield  to  bigot 
influences  at  court,  would,  as  a military  leader  out  of  it,  storm, 
through  the  gates  of  hell  before  he  would  flinch  from  his  pur- 
poses.” 

' “ Well,  he  may  have  to  do  it,  or  something  nearly  akin  to 
it,  before  he  shall  have  accomplished  his  object,  if  that  prison- 
er’s account  of  the  formidable  character  of  the  defences  of  the 
enemy  be  true,  as,  from  a close  examination  of  him,  I became 

satisfied  it  was.” 

a Do  you  believe  Philip  and  his  warriors  to  be  there  to 

join  in  the  defence  of  the  place  ?” 

a No,  Captain  Mosely,  there  can  be  no  more  room  there 
than  can  accommodate  the  numerous  Narragansets  and  their 
guests.  Besides,  Philip  is  too  active  and  restless  a man,  with 
the  extended  arrangements  he  has  on  his  hands  abroad,  to 
shut  himself  up  there  in  idleness.  But  it  must  have  been 
Philip’s  genius  that  planned  and  supervised  fortifications  so 
strong  and  so  unusual  in  Indian  warfare.  Our  first  struggle 
will  be  to  get  within  them ; and  then  will  come  the  more  terrible 
one  of  making  headway  against  the  then  doubly  desperate 
three  thousand  defenders  we  shall  be  sure  to  find  there.  It 
will  be  bloody  work  : but  I would  not  stay  away  if  I could ; 
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for  I am  half  expecting,  half  fearing  to  find  somewhere  in 
that  enclosure,  those  whom  I would  give  my  life  to  protect 
and  rescue.” 

“ From  what  1 have  gathered  and  guessed  about  your  secret 
objects  and  anxieties,  I think  I understand  you,  friend  Willis. 
And  if  your  conjectures  should  prove  true,  though  I doubt  £ 
whether  they  will,  I will  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  assist  you 
in  carrying  out  your  wishes.  But  hark  ! there  goes  the  long 
roll  of  the  drums,  and  there  rises  the  stern  voice  of  the  old 
general  giving  out  the  order  of  the  march.  We  must  away 
to  our  posts  of  duty.”  „ 

All  was  now  bustle  and  commotion  in  every  part  of  the  en- 
campment. And,  for  awhile,  the  noise  of  the  hoarsely  clam- 
oring drums,  and  the  lively  fifes  piping  out  shrilly  on  the 
frosty  air,  of  the  quick  tramp  of  the  soldiery  hurrying  to  their 
places  in  the  ranks,  and  the  short,  stern  words  of  command, 
grumly  repeated  from  place  to  place  along  the  incipient  lines, 
by  the  officers  forming  their  respective  companies,  the  rattling 
of  muskets,  and  the  flapping  of  standards  flaunting  on  the 
gusty  breeze,  together  with  the  appearance  of  stir  and  anima- 
tion which  everywhere  met  the  eye,  all  combined  to  form  a 
scene  in  singular  contrast  with  the  physical  gloom  of  the  hour 
and  a still  more  striking  one  with  the  terrible  realities  which 
that  indomitable  army  were  destined  to  encounter  on  that 
memorable  day.  While  this  was  in  progress,  the  aspect  of 
the  heavens  had  been  growing  every  moment  more  and  more 
gloomy  and  ominous.  The  cold,  gray,  leaden  clouds  which 
the  first  light  of  the  dawn  had  revealed  thickly  curtaining 
the  east,  had  gradually  spread  upwards  and  around,  continu- 
ally growing  thicker  and  darker,  and  ever  and  anon  sending 
forth  those  short,  hollow  soughs  of  the  wind  that  are  known 
to  seamen  as  the  precursors  of  a coming  storm.  But  neither 
the  portents  of  the  heavens,  the  discomforts  of  their  situation, 
nor  their  entire  destitution  of  provisions,  were  permitted  to  de- 
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ter  the  hesitating  and  doubtful  troops,  from  the  contemplated 
march. 

u Now  on  !”  rang  the  loud,  authoritative  voice  of  the  deter- 
mined old  veteran  in  command,  the  moment  he  saw  the  last 
lingering  squads  of  troops  taking  their  places  in  the  line  of 
march. — “ On  ! on,  for  that  nest  of  heathen  vipers, — on,  in 
the  name  of  God  ! for  he  hath  this  day  delivered  them  into 
our  hands. ” 

And,  accordingly,  on  they  moved  with  steady,  measured 
tread  through  the  cumbering  snows  of  the  sedgy  plain,  stretch- 
ing out  drearily  away  before  them  to  the  southwest,  in  the  sup- 
posed direction  of  the  doomed  stronghold  of  a congregated 
nation  of  victims.  And  thus,  hour  after  hour,  they  labori- 
ously forced  their  weary  way  over  the  bleak,  snow  clad  hills 
and  plains,  which,  with  their  scant  forests  of  pine  and  oak, 
intervened  in  their  course,  until,  after  a cold  and  toilsome 
march  of  nearly  fifteen  miles,  without  a moment’s  rest,  or  a 
mouthful  of  food,  and  cheered  only  by  the  sighing  of  the  winds 
as  they  swept  mournfully  through  shivering  forests,  or  the 
croaks  of  the  wild  ravens,  that,  with  hurried  flight,  were  oc- 
casionally seen  winging  their  way  overhead,  they,  at  length, 
reached  the  borders  of  the  great  swamp,  within  whose  dark 
recesses  was  somewhere  situated  the  formidable  object,  to 
which  they,  for  many  days,  had  been  so  fearfully  looking  for- 
ward. But  imagination  could  scarcely  picture  a place  more 
dismal  and  forbidding  than  that  which  here  presented  itself 
to  the  eyes  of  the  amazed  and  recoiling  soldiers.  Far  away, 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  in  every  direction  in  front,  lay 
stretched  one  dark  unbroken  mass  of  thick,  tangled  and  seem- 
ingly impenetrable  forest.  And  when  the  well  warranted 
visions  of  secret  ambuscades,  which  would  probably  be  sprung 
upon  them  on  the  way,  and  the  death-dealing  vollies  of  a 
thousand  unseen  muskets,  which  would  certainly  greet  them 
when  they  approached  the  dreaded  fortress,  and  before,  per- 
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taps,  a single  shot  of  their  own  could  he  made  to  count  on 
the  enemy,  rose  in  their  minds,  the  stoutest  hearts  quailed  be- 
neath their  assumed  looks  of  composure,  and  the  sternest 
visages  blanched  at  the  prospect  before  them. 

“ Fetch  me  hither  one  Willis,  I think  they  call  him,”  said 
the  general  to  an  attendant,  as  soon  as  he  had  ordered  the 
halt  which  now  became  necessary  for  making  some  desired 
alterations  in  the  order  of  the  troops,  before  entering  the 
swamp — “ one  Willis,  who  is  said  to  be  here  in  the  army 
somewhere,  with  a band  of  volunteer  rangers.  Fetch  him 
hither  straightway,  as  I would  see  him  immediately.” 

The  attendant  hurried  off  on  the  bidding;  and  in  a few 
minutes  the  surprised  and  wondering  young  officer,  who  now 
for  the  first  time  had  been  noticed  by  any  of  the  military  dig- 
nitaries of  the  court  of  Plymouth,  came  forward  and  presented 
himself  before  the  general. 

“Your  name  is  Yane  Willis?”  inquiringly  said  the  austere 
old  Puritan  commander,  after  sharply  eyeing  the  other  a mo- 
ment in  silence. 

“ It  is,  your  Excellency,”  respectfully  but  unobsequiously 
replied  Willis. 

“ Well,  sir,”  resumed  the  former,  authoritatively,  “you  and 
the  men  who  act  with  you  are  said  to  know  something  of 
woodcraft,  and  the  fighting  of  the  salvages  in  their  own  fashion 
If  so,  I have  business  for  you,” 

“ I am  not  in  commission,  sir,”  responded  Willis,  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  reproach  involuntarily  creeping  into  his  tones — - 
“I  am  not  in  commission,  sir,  nor  has  my  company  ever  been 
recognized  by  the  court  of  Plymouth.” 

“ No  matter,”  said  the  general,  gruffly,  “ you  are  here  to 
fight,  like  the  rest  of  us,  I suppose ; and  I wish  you  to  take 
charge  of  our  Indian  guide,  and,  carefully  keeping  him  within 
the  lines  of  your  men,  so  that  he  cannot  escape,  and  following 
the  path  he  shall  point  out  for  you,  lead  the  way  with  him 
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forward  through  the  swamp  to  the  stronghold  of  the  Narra- 
gansets.  Now  away  to  the  duty.  Some  of  our  best  compa- 
nies will  follow  you  close  in  the  rear,  to  be  on  hand  in  case 
of  surprise  or  ambush.” 

A crowd  of  bitter  thoughts,  in  view  of  past  neglect,  flashed 
over  the  mind  of  the  young  officer  on  being  thus  deputed,  for 
his  first  official  recognition,  to  a service  which  he  knew,  and 
the  general  knew,  every  other  company  in  the  army  would 
shrink  from,  and  if  possible  avoid.  But  he  prudently  re- 
pressed his  feelings;  and  knowing  that  his  company  could 
perform  the  dangerous  duty  better,  and  at  a less  sacrifice  of 
life,  tfyan  any  other,  he  bowed  his  acquiescence,  and  hastened 
away  to  prepare  his  men  for  entering  immediately  on  the 
allotted  service.  In  a few  minutes  the  Indian  guide,  attended 
by  a file  of  soldiers,  came  forward,  and  first  pointed  out,  by 
the  different  landmarks  discernible  from  reach  to  reach  along 
the  lew,  far-stretching  forest  in  front,  the  proximate  locality 
of  the  distant  fortress,  and  then  the  circuitous  but  only  prac- 
ticable way  by  which  it  could  ever  be  reached.  Having  by 
these  means  obtained  a pretty  correct  notion  of  the  course  to 
be  taken,  and  decided  on  the  most  feasible  place  for  entering 
the  swamp,  Captain  Willis  at  once  put  his  company  in  motion, 
and,  closely  followed  by  that  of  his  fearless  friend,  Captain 
Mosely,  who  had  claimed  the  privilege  of  leading  on  next  in 
order,  plunged  directly  into  the  gloomy  depth  of  the  frowning 
forest  before  him.  And  for  the  next  hour,  these  bold  and 
hardy  men  continued  to  struggle  unceasingly  onward  through 
the  obstructing  boscage  of  the  deepening  thickets,  expecting 
every  moment  to  be  saluted  by  the  vollies  of  the  ambushing 
foe,  but  happily,  thus  far,  meeting  with  no  other  molestation 
than  what  arose  from  the  almost  insuperable  natural  difficulties 
they  every  where  encountered  on  the  way.  But  at  length, 
after  forcing  their  way  through  one  of  the  most  tangled  and 
wide-spread  jungles  they  had  attempted  to  penetrate,  they 
23 
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suddenly  came  out  upon  a beaten  track,  which  at  first  seemed 
to  terminate  wholly  at  the  border  of  the  jungle,  but  which  a 
closer  inspection  showed  to  have  been  made  up  of  numerous 
small  and  scarcely  discernible  trails,  diverging  out  on  either 
side  towards  different,  and  distant  points  on  the  borders  of  the 
swamp.  Now  readily  believing  the  assertions  of  the  guide — 
whose  good  faith  they  had  begun  to  distrust — that  this  path 
led  directly  to  the  only  entrance  of  the  stronghold  of  the 
enemy,  they  here  made  a short  halt,  to  await  the  approach  of 
the  companies  more  immediately  in  the  rear,  and  make  ar- 
rangements for  moving  on  more  cautiously,  and  in  a manner 
which  should  better  ensure  them  against  surprises  from  the 
secret  ambuscades  which  they  would  now  be  more  likely  to 
encounter.  As  soon  as  these  objects  were  effected,  they  again 
slowly  advanced  along  the  path  about  half  a mile  further, 
intently  listening  for  suspicious  sounds,  and  keenly  inspecting 
every  doubtful  object  in  the  surrounding  woods  on  either  side 
of  the  way,  but  as  yet  wholly  unable  to  detect  so  much  as  the 
sound  of  a stirring  leaf,  or  discover  the  least  indication  of  the 
presence  of  an  enemy.  All  at  once,  however,  the  guide,  who 
had  been  casting  wary  glances  through  the  thickets — now 
becoming  more  dense — a little  distance  from  the  path  both  on 
the  right  and  the  left,  stopped  short  in  his  tracks,  and  point- 
ing to  an  opening  here  distinctly  disclosing  itself  through  the 
trees  about  a furlong  in  front,  hastily,  but  in  low,  cautious 
tones,  exclaimed — 

u There  ! there  the  place  ! — come  right  straight  to  it  now — 
me  get  kill,  me  go  further/7 

Finding  the  guide  could  not  be  induced  to  proceed  any  fur- 
ther, and  having  been  ordered  to  keep  him  under  his  own  eye, 
Captain  Willis  ordered  his  men  to  fall  back  two  or  three  rods 
into  the  woods,  and,  arranging  themselves  in  a scattered  line 
on  the  left,  stand  ready  for  service,  as  a flanking  party,  until 
the  forces  in  the  rear  should  advance  by  them  on  the  way  to 
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the  scene  of  action.  In  a few  minutes,  Captain  Mosely,  at 
the  head  of  his  company,  came  up,  and,  after  having  been 
significantly  pointed  ahead,  and  briefly  apprised  of  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs,  pushed  resolutely  forward  towards  the  open- 
ing. 

“ I don’t  quite  fancy  this  ominous  silence,”  said  Captain 
Willis  to  his  trusty  lieutenant,  Noel,  as  the  two  officers,  who 
happened  to  have  taken  station  near  each  other,  were  stand- 
ing, like  all  their  men,  with  their  backs  placed  against  the 
protecting  trunks  of  large  trees.  11  No,  I don’t  fancy  it  at  all,” 
he  added  glancing  out  uneasily  into  the  forest. 

“ Nor  I,”  returned  the  other,  “ nor  much  less  do  I like  the 
looks  of  those  freshly  fallen  thicket  topped  trees,  strung  along 
there  on  both  sides  of  the  way  in  front,  just  about  far  enough 
back  to  make  the  best  coverts  for  mischief.” 

u Aye,”  quickly  responded  the  captain,  with  a look  of  lively 
concern — “ I see  them,  and  now  right  abreast  of  the  whole 
line  of  Mosely’s  men.  And,  by  heavens  ! there  is  a movement 
among  those  dark  boughs  !” 

At  that  instant  the  whole  forest  shook  and  rebounded,  as 
if  from  the  shock  of  an  earthquake;  while  countless  streams 
of  fire  and  smoke  were  fiercely  darting  out  from  the  suspected 
coverts  upon  both  flanks  of  the  advancing  column,  from  which 
strong  and  lusty  men  were  every  where  seen  pitching  heavily 
to  the  earth  under  the  leaden  storm  of  death,  which  had  so 
suddenly  burst  on  their  devoted  band. 

“ Charge  to  the  right !”  shouted  the  excited  Willis,  instantly 
comprehending  the  advantages  of  the  secreted  foe,  and  the 
danger  of  permitting  them  to  retain  their  positions  a minute 
longer — “ charge  those  on  your  right,  Captain  Mosely.  I will 
find  business  for  all  on  this  side ; whether  they  count  by  hun- 
dreds or  thousands.  And  now,  boys,”  he  added,  turning  to 
his  impatient  men,  the  sharp  clicking  of  whose  cocking  fire- 
locks everywhere  proclaimed  their  readiness  for  action — “ now, 
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boys,  scatter  and  run  like  wild  horses,  till  you  get  round  to 
flanking  positions  near  the  hither  end  of  that  line  of  coverts, 
whence  the  fire  proceeded,  and  then  give  the  red  devils  a death 
doom  for  every  bullet  you  send  after  them.” 

With  marvelous  celerity  the  order  was  executed.  And, 
though  the  savages,  at  first,  seemed  determined  not  to  relin- 
quish  their  chance  for  another  onslaught  on  the  white  forces, 
whom,  with  glistening  eyes  and  leveled  pieces,  they  saw  ap- 
proaching the  same  spot  where  the  first  company  had  been 
surprised,  yet  the  shots  of  the  closely  pressing  rangers  fell  so 
fast  and  fatally  on  their  exposed  ranks,  that  they  soon  broke, 
and  hotly  pursued,  fled  away  into  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
forest  to  the  south. 

“ Mosely,  I conclude,”  said  Willis,  as  he  fell  in  with  his 
lieutenant,  as  they  were  retracing  their  steps  from  the  soon 
relinquished  pursuit  of  the  scattered  and  flying  foe — “ Mosely, 
I conclude  from  the  distance  and  decrease  of  the  firing,  has 
been  as  successful  in  scattering  and  driving  off  the  enemy  on 
that  side,  as  we  have  on  this.” 

“ Doubtless ; and  as  we  have  now  cleared  the  way  for  the 
main  body  of  our  forces,  nothing  remains  for  them  but  to  close 
up  and  finish  the  work,”  responded  the  other  carelessly. 

“ Finish  ! It  is  too  soon  for  us  to  use  that  word,  Noel,” 
rejoined  Willis  seriously.  “ What  we  have  done  will  prove, 
I fear,  but  boys’  play  to  what  is  to  come,  and  the  enemies  we 
have  seen  but  a mere  handful  to  those  yet  to  be  encountered, 
and  in  positions,  too,  a little  different  from  those  formed  by  a 
few  tree  tops.” 

“But  do  you  fear  for  the  result?”  asked  Noel,  with  an 
anxious  look.  “ With  our  strong  force,  I should  think  we 
could  hardly  fail  of  success.” 

“ That  may  depend  wholly  on  the  manner  and  places  in 
which  we  attempt  to  carry  the  works,”  replied  the  former. 
“ One  serious  mistake,  in  this  respect,  may  be  fatal  to  our 
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success ; and  I feel  very  anxious  that  any  such  error  should 
bn  prevented.  But  I can  do  nothing — judge  of  nothing,  till 
I can  get  a view  of  the  whole  defenses.  That  must  be  my 
first  business.  And  stay  ! I now  see  where,  and  how,  I can 
effect  that  object. ” 

“ How  V ’ enquired  the  lieutenant  with  an  air  of  mingled 
doubt  and  concern — u how,  without  exposing  yourself  to 
certain  death  from  the  bullets  of  the  intrenched  enemy  ?” 

u You  see  that  dark,  thickly  limbed  spruce  fir,  here  on  our 
left  ?”  said  the  captain  in  reply,  as  the  two  were  now  creeping 
through  the  screening  undergrowth,  directly  abreast,  and 
within  a hundred  yards  of  the  supposed  locality  of  the  fortified 
enemy.  11  That  tree,  you  perceive,  greatly  overtowers  the 
shorter  growth  falling  off  towards  the  opening  beyond,  and  its 
top  must  afford  a clear  view  of  all  I wish  to  see.” 

u Yes ; but  that  is  too  dangerously  near  to  think  of  risking 
yourself  there,  Captain  Willis,”  remonstrated  the  other. 

u No,”  responded  the  former  confidently — u no  danger — the 
boughs  are  very  thick,  and,  rising  against  the  black  forest 
here,  will  effectually  screen  me  till  I can  climb  high  enough 
for  my  purpose.  You  keep  the  red  lurkers  at  a safe  distance 
here  in  the  rear,  and  I will  risk  all  dangers  from  the  front,” 
he  added  hurrying  away  on  his  hazardous  intent. 

On  reaching  the  foot  of  the  tree,  the  adventurous  hero  rapidly 
mounted  it  to  the  height  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet;  when  per- 
ceiving himself  to  be  getting  above  the  tops  of  the  trees  be- 
yond, he  carefully,  and,  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees, 
worked  himself  up  closely  on  the  back  side  of  the  trunk  some 
ten  or  twelve  feet  higher.  Here  casting  about  and  catching 
such  imperfect  glimpses  of  appearances  without,  as  to  serve 
for  a general  guide,  he  drew  out  his  pocket  knife,  and 
carefully  cut  away  portions  of  the  boughs,  so  as  to  form  several 
small  loop-holes  for  different  views  in  front.  And  then,  after 
a brief  pause,  he  secured  a good  foot-hold,  grasped  a strong 
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limb  with  one  band,  slowly  swung  his  body  forward,  and 
cautiously  peered  out;  when  the  whole  scene  burst  at  once 
upon  his  amazed  vision. 

On  a fully  cleared,  oblong,  dry  tract  of  land,  embracing  an 
area  of  six  or  eight  acres,  and  everywhere  surrounded  by  a 
deep  moat  of  partially  frozen  water,  stood  a city  of  strongly 
built  log  wigwams,  ranged  compactly  in  rows,  extending  lat- 
erally from  one  border  of  the  island  to  the  other,  but  falling 
off  near  the  northern  and  southern  extremities,  so  as  to  leave 
broad  open  space,  at  each  end,  for  battle  grounds.  Around 
the  whole  island  jutting  down  perpendicularly  to  the  edge  of 
the  water,  on  all  sides,  was  extended  a compact,  interwoven 
mass  of  large,  prostrate  trees,  about  eight  feet  high  in  front, 
and  nearly  as  many  in  thickness ; while  deeply  and  strongly 
inserted  between  the  outward  layers  of  the  trees,  round  their 
whole  extent,  stood  double  rows  of  heavy,  upright  timbers, 
sharpened  at  the  tops,  and  rising  many  feet  above  the  heads 
of  the  dark  lines  of  the  red  warriors,  who  were  seen  every- 
where manning  their  tremendous  ramparts,  securely  couching 
behind  their  bullet  proof  palisades.  To  the  whole  of  this  vast 
and  fearful  enclosure,  there  was  but  a single  entrance.  At  the 
northeastern  extremity,  and  directly  facing  the  path  along 
which  the  white  troops  were  approaching,  the  wooden  rampart 
was  left  bare  of  palisades  for  a distance  of  about  twenty  feet; 
but  instead,  a rod  or  two  back  of  the  parapet,  stood  a high 
block-house,  pierced  from  top  to  bottom  in  front,  with  long, 
regular  rows  of  dark  loop-holes,  and  fully  commanding  the  sin- 
gle, large  tree  trunk,  which,  extending  over  the  water  in  a 
line  with  the  path  here  coming  in  on  the  opposite  shore  to  the 
foot  of  the  rampart  beneath.the  block-house,  constituted  the 
only  visible  place  of  access,  and  which  was  thus  made  to  com- 
plete the  picture  of  this  formidable  stronghold  of  the  doomed 
nation  of  the  luckless  Narrasansets. 

Scarcely  had  our  amazed  and  anxious  observer  found  time 
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to  take  in,  from  his  lofty  perch,  all  the  different  objects  of  his 
hasty  survey,  before  he  noticed  a lively,  but  subdued  commo- 
tion among  the  hordes  of  swarthy  warriors,  who,  before  but 
partially  revealed  to  his  view,  were  now  seen  rising  up  from 
behind  every  wigwam,  log,  and  stump  in  the  enclosure,  and 
stealthily  creeping  along,  with  trailed  muskets,  towards  the 
open  space  at  its  northerly  extremity  • while  hundreds  of  dark 
muzzles  were  being  slowly  and  cautiously  protruded  through 
all  the  loop-holes  of  the  block-house,  and  every  crevice  in  the 
palisades,  for  some  distance  around  it.  Following  with  his 
eye  the  direction  indicated  by  these  ominous  movements, 
Captain  Willis  beheld,  with  emotions  of  unutterable  anguish, 
the  head  of  the  column  of  his  brave  companions  in  arms  emer- 
ging from  the  woods,  and  unsuspectingly  advancing  with 
hurrying  step,  directly  towards  the  end  of  the  log  leading 
over  to  the  entrance,  which  he  had  seen  to  be  so  fearfully 
guarded.  Overcome  by  his  sense  of  their  danger,  and  forget- 
ful of  his  own  exposed  situation,  he  shouted  aloud  to  them  to 
desist.  But  in  the  intense  excitement  of  the  moment,  his  words 
seemed  to  be  neither  heard  nor  heeded  by  friend  or  by  foe ; 
and  the  next  moment  his  ears  were  greeted  by  the  loud  voice 
of  Captain  Johnson,  whose  company,  in  the  order  of  the 
march,  came  next  that  of  Captain  Mosely,  and  who  having 
reached  the  water,  was  now  heard  sternly  crying, 

“ Charge  ! charge  over  that  log  upon  the  works  beyond  ! 
and  let  no  man  hesitate  to  take  death  or  victory  for  his  watch- 
word !” 

Soon,  but  too  soon,  was  the  fatal  order  obeyed,  and  but 
too  soon  the  saddest  of  those  alternatives  to  be  realized.  A 
dozen  men,  fast  followed  by  more,  were  seen  quickly  filing 
away  over  the  long  tree-bridge,  and  led  on  by  their  resolute 
captain,  rapidly  making  their  way  to  the  rampart  on  the  other 
side.  There  was  then  a moment  of  deathlike  silence,  during 
which,  many  a low  crouching  head  rose  to  sight,  and  many 
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a savage  eye  gleamed  triumphantly  along  the  nicely  poised 
barrel  of  his  unerring  firelock.  And  then,  sudden  as  the 
bursting  thunder  clap,  the  rent  heavens  leaped  from  the  con- 
cussion of  a hundred  exploding  muskets.  As  the  whirling 
cloud  of  smoke,  which  had  wrapped  moat,  block -house,  and 
palisade  alike  in  its  murky  folds,  lifted  and  floated  away,  that 
extended  trunk  was  found  to  bear  up  not  a single  man  of  its 
late  score  of  occupants.  They  had  all  been  swept  down,  dy- 
ing and  dead  together,  into  the  dark  waters  below. 

The  young  officer  turned  away  sickened  and  appalled.  But 
before  he  could  realize  what  had  so  suddenly  passed  before 
his  eyes,  his  attention  was  again  drawn  to  the  spot  by  the 
rallying  shouts  of  the  next  company  in  the  rear,  who,  undis- 
mayed by  the  fate  of  those  that  had  preceded  them,  and  urged 
on  by  their  impetuous  leader,  Captain  Davenport,  came  rush- 
ing on  to  renew  the  fearful  experiment.  But  scarcely  was 
the  fatal  trunk  covered  by  the  devoted  band,  before  another 
tremendous  volley  burst  from  the  defenses  of  the  besieged 
red  men,  and  another  score  of  their  victims  were  swept  into 
the  moat. 

“ Merciful  God  !”  exclaimed  Captain  TTillis,  u is  there  no 
other  place  of  assault — no  diversion  to  be  effected  to  prevent 
this  wholesale  destruction  of  our  troops  V' 

And  in  an  agony  of  anxiety,  he  quickly  withdrew  his  gaze 
from  the  spot,  and  eagerly  ran  his  eye  round  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  the  island  ; when  at  length  it  fell  upon  a high,  leaning 
tree,  luckily  standing  on  the  shore  on  his  side  of  the  moat, 
but  a short  distance  to  the  south,  and  tall  enough,  he  was 
confident,  to  reach  fully  across  the  water  to  the  works  on  the 
opposite  side.  His  plans  were  formed  in  an  instant ; and 
rapidly  swinging  himself  down  from  limb  to  limb,  from  his 
lofty  lookout  to  the  ground,  he  swiftly  made  his  way  back  to 
his  company,  who  by  this  time,  had  all  come  in,  and,  having 
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heard  the  firing  at  the  scene  of  action,  were  now  impatiently 
awaiting  his  arrival. 

“ Our  axemen — where  are  our  axemen  V ’ he  hurriedly  ex- 
claimed. 

u Here,  on  hand  and  ready  !”  promptly  replied  the  two 
rangers,  whose  duty  it  was  made,  in  every  campaign,  to  go 
always  provided  with  light  axes  swung  to  their  backs. 

11  Come  on,  then  ! one  and  all  come  on,  and  you  will  soon 
understand  what  I want,”  cried  the  former,  striking  a line 
through  the  woods,  with  his  excited  company  at  his  heels, 
for  the  helping  tree,  which  was  the  first  object  to  require  at- 
tention in  his  new  plan  of  operations. 

u There  l”  he  resumed,  with  kindling  energy,  on  reaching 
the  spot,  and  pointing  to  the  tree  in  question,  u fell  me  that 
tree  square  across  this  ditch  of  water,  as  quick  as  your  best 
blows  can  be  made  to  do  it.  Fear  not  to  expose  yourselves. 
The  enemy  suspecting  no  attack  in  this  quarter  of  the  island, 
have  all  hurried  away  to  help  defend  their  main  entrance  at 
the  other  end,  where  they  are  cutting  down  our  vainly  as- 
saulting forces  by  scores.  But  put  in  there  with  your  axes, 
with  a will;  and  we  will  have  a bridge  to  their  enclosure, 
and  be  down  on  their  rear  before  they  know  what  ails  them.” 

The  woods  around  were  soon  resounding  with  the  fast  fall- 
ing blows  of  the  strong  armed  axemen,  who,  one  half  hour 
before,  would  not  have  lived  to  perform  a moiety  of  their 
task.  But,  at  a little  distance,  all  noises  of  this  kind  were 
effectually  drowned  by  the  roar  of  musketry,  which  now  more 
and  more  incessantly  rose  from  the  other  end  of  the  island  ; 
while  every  eye  near  enough  for  observation,  was  too  absorb- 
ingly intent  on  what  was  there  transpiring,  to  heed  the  pre- 
sent movement  : for  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  attempt  had 
been  made  to  reach  the  desperately  defended  entrance  : but 
thus  far,  only  with  the  same  disastrous  results.  And  now  the 
stern  and  unyielding  old  Puritan  general,  who  had  just 
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reached  the  sanguinary  scene,  was  heard  storming,  like  a 
chafed  tiger,  in  rallying  the  dismayed  troops,  and  in  goading 
them  forward  for  another  onset. 

u She  begins  to  tremble,  captain,”  now  cheerily  cried  one 
of  the  choppers,  glancing  up  the  tree,  and  then  over  his 
shoulder  to  his  impatient  leader.  “ There  ! that  last  blow 
has  given  her  the  staggers  ! Now  look  out  for  her  last  kick  ! 
he  added,  as  he  and  his  fellow  axeman  scrambled  up  the  bank 
to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  the  anticipated  recoil. 

TV  ith  a sharp  crack  at  the  severing  stump,  and  a sudden, 
toppling  bow  of  the  tufted  top  of  the  tall  stem,  the  tree,  with 
a booming  roar,  came  crashing  down  upon  the  surface  of  the 
foaming  water,  and  the  smoking  parapet  beyond,  carrying 
away  half  a dozen  of  the  strong  palisades  in  its  fall,  and  leav- 
ing open  a clear  path  into  the  supposed  impregnable  enclosure. 

“Now,  come  on,  boys — come  on  !”  shouted  Captain  Willis, 
mounting  the  prostrate  trunk,  while  it  was  yet  vibrating  beneath 
his  tread,  and  bounding  along  over  its  half  submerged  surface, 
with  his  whole  company  hastening  on  as  fast  as  possible  in  the 
rear. 

To -land,  collect,  and  throw  themselves  into  a straggling 
line,  was  but  the  work  of  a moment. 

“Now,  forward  !”  cried  the  impatient  leader,  in  a tone  that 
revealed  the  sternness  of  his  purposes.  “ On,  each  for  him- 
self, as  fast,  and  in  such  way  as  he  best  can,  to  the  last  coverts 
bordering  the  scene  of  action,  get  positions,  and  await  the 
order  for  a cheer  and  a volley.” 

Instantly  dashing  forward,  with  the  rapid,  stealthy  bounds 
of  panthers  for  their  distant  prey — some  along  the  open  spaces 
near  the  lines  of  the  palisades,  and  the  rest  along  the  narrow 
lanes  winding  through  the  thickly  clustered  masses  of  the 
intervening  wigwams,  each  too  intent  on  reaching  his  destina- 
tion, to  heed  the  startled  looks  of  the  swarms  of  women,  chil- 
dren, and  disabled  old  men,  everywhere  encountered  on  the 
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way,  they  had  all,  almost  before  the  minutes  could  be  counted, 
reached  their  appointed  stations,  and,  still  undiscovered,  now 
stood  eagerly  awaiting  the  promised  order,  within  fifty  yards 
of  the  crowding  lines  of  the  multitudinous  foemen  all  too 
deeply  engrossed  with  the  dangers  in  front,  to  have  a thought 
to  spare  for  any  that  might  arise  behind  them. 

The  expected  order  quickly  came;  and  the  next  instant, 
there  rose  from  the  mingling  voices  of  the  gallant  little  band, 
a shout  so  loud  and  wildly  defiant,  that  the  sound  rose  above 
the  roar  of  battle,  and  carried  its  thrilling  and  welcome  peal 
to  the  sinking  hearts  of  the  army  without.  And  then  speed- 
ily followed,  square  into  the  turning  faces  of  the  astonished 
foe,  a volley  from  the  well  aimed  pieces  of  the  rangers,  that 
brought  fifty  red  warriors  to  the  earth. 

Instantly  profiting  by  the  confusion  into  which  the  enemy 
had  so  manifestly  been  thrown  by  the  unexpected  attack  in 
their  rear,  the  daring  Captain  Mosely,  who  had  just  reached 
the  scene  of  action,  and  from  the  absence  of  the  rangers,  was 
looking  for  some  such  diversion,  ran  quickly  across  the  log 
that  had  been  fatal  to  so  many  others,  and,  closely  followed  by 
his  whole  company,  gained  with  them  the  rampart  in  safety ; 
and,  the  next  moment,  with  the  look  and  roar  of  the  roused 
lion,  he  was  seen  heading  a desperate  charge  upon  the  recoil- 
ing ranks  of  the  amazed  and  confounded  enemy. 

Soon  rallying,  however,  from  the  utter  consternation  which 
had  seized  them,  on  finding  themselves  so  unexpectedly  and 
suddenly  assailed  by  an  unknown  force  in  the  rear,  and  at 
once  perceiving  their  fatal  error  in  permitting  their  opponents 
to  profit  by  their  confusion  so  far  as  to  secure  the  important 
advantage  of  a foothold  within  the  works,  the  red  warriors 
instantly  threw  themselves  into  two  dense  lines,  extending 
from  side  to  side  across  that  end  of  the  enclosure,  and,  un- 
flinchingly confronting  their  assailants  on  both  sides,  soon 
wrapped  themselves  in  the  smoke  of  their  own  volleys,  which 
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now  burst  like  a series  of  rapid  thunder  claps  along  their 
lines.  And  then,  as  fresh  companies  of  the  colonial  forces, 
rushing,  one  after  another,  through  the  storm  of  bullets  that 
greeted  their  thinning  ranks  on  the  way,  came  pouiing  into 
the  enclosure, — then  commenced  a conflict,  to  which,  for 
ferocity  and  desperation  on  the  one  side,  and  unwavering  de- 
termination and  disciplined  bravery  on  the  other,  the  whole 
annals  of  war  scarcely  furnish  a parallel. 

Musket,  sword,  knife,  and  tomahawk  were  wielded  in  the 
work  of  death,  as  never  before,  by  the  infuriated  combatants. 
Here  advancing,  here  receding,  and  here  gathering  afresh  for 
more  desperate  onsets,  the  living  tide  of  battle  swayed  for- 
ward and  backward,  like  the  conflicting  waves  of  a cross  sea 
in  an  ocean  tempest.  The  dead  and  the  dying,  officer  and  sol- 
dier, plumed  chieftain  and  painted  warrior,  Puritan  and  savage, 
lay  everywhere  promiscuously  strewed  together  beneath  the 
fiercely  treading  feet  of  the  unheeding  survivors,  and  the 
beaten  earth  was  everywhere  encrimsoned  by  the  out-gushing 
life  blood  of  the  countless  victims  of  the  terrific  strife,  while 
the  incessant  and  deafening  crashes  of  musketry,  the  fierce 
clashing  of  hostile  steel,  the  agonizing  shrieks  of  the  wounded, 
the  hoarse  shouts  of  the  indomitable  white  soldiery,  and  the 
appalling  yells  of  the  maddened  red  warriors,  all,  commingling 
to  swell  the  dreadful  din,  rose  in  awful  tumult  over  the  shud- 
dering forests  around,  and  literally 

« Flung  o’er  that  spot  of  earth  the  air  of  hell.” 

The  heavens,  which,  in  the  meanwhile,  had,  for  hours,  been 
growing  more  dark  and  threatening,  now  began  to  give 
earnest  token  of  the  near  approach  of  the  fearful  storm  that 
was  destined  to  close  this  day  of  carnage  with  its  superadded 
sufferings  and  woes.  A tempestuous  wind  broke  howling  over 
the  vexed  wilderness  ; and  with  it,  soon  came  the  wreathy 
undulations  of  the  driven  snow  beating  down  fast  and  fiercely, 
as  if  hastening  to  cover  from  the  sight  the  gory  horrors  of  the 
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battle  field.  But  the  maddened  combatants,  in  the  demoniac 
fury  with  which  they  were  plying  the  work  of  death,  heeded 
neither  snow  nor  tempest,  nor  aught  else  coming  between 
them  and  the  objects  of  their  mutual  hate  and  vengeance. 
And  thus,  alternately  driving  and  driven  across  the  blood- 
drenched  field,  for  more  than  another  terrible  hour,  unceas- 
ingly raged  the  desperate  conflict. 

At  length,  however,  the  force  of  discipline  began  percepti- 
bly to  prevail  ’ and  the  red  warriors,  whose  lines  had  become 
sensibly  weakened  by  their  fearful  losses,  slowly  fell  back 
among  the  wigwams,  and  there,  for  awhile,  with  the  new  ad- 
vantages of  partial  coverts,  made  their  final  stand,  fighting 
with  desperate  ferocity  in  their  last  hope  of  saving  their  help- 
less women  and  children.  But  the  fierce  and  rapidly  repeated 
charges  of  the  white  forces,  exasperated  to  madness  by  the 
sight  of  their  dying  and  dead  companions,  over  whose  writh- 
ing or  lifeless  forms  they  were  constantly  treading,  soon  visi- 
bly counted  on  the  now  irregular  and  broken  lines  of  the 
weakened  warriors,  who,  still  desperately  disputing  the  ground 
foot  by  foot,  gradually  retreated  from  wigwam  to  wigwam  till 
they  reached  the  last  division  of  the  devoted  village  ) where 
now  were  soon  to  be  added  new  and  more  revolting  features 
to  the  dreadful  scene. 

As  the  dividing  bands  of  the  on-rushing  troops  advanced 
among  the  wigwams,  the  frightened  inmates,  consisting  of 
women,  children,  and  cripples,  poured  from  every  door  in  the 
hope  of  escape,  but  were  everywhere  struck  down,  in  their 
helplessness,  by  sword,  bullet,  or  clubbed  musket,  without 
mercy  or  compunction.  And  not  content  with  this,  these  in- 
furiated Christian  soldiers,  who  had  become  demons  of  wrath 
and  destruction,  whom  their  heathen  opponents  might  well 
have  blushed  to  own  as  fellow  creatures,  applied  the  blazing 
torch  to  the  inflammable  roofs  of  every  cabin  in  their  way, 
many  of  which  were  still  filled  with  deserted  infants  or  bed- 
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ridden  warriors.  And  the  out-bursting  flames,  which  quickly 
revealed  themselves  along  the  whole  northern  lines  of  the 
wigwams,  being  instantly  caught  up  and  swept  forward  by  the 
blasts  of  the  tempest,  went  leaping  onward,  like  a swiftly  pas- 
sing army  of  fiery  serpents,  from  cabin  to  cabin,  and  spread 
with  such  inconceivable  rapidity,  that  within  one  half  hour,  the 
whole  extended  village  was  hopelessly  within  the  grasp  of  the 
devouring  element.  A scene  of  terrific  grandeur,  combined 
with  more  appalling  horrors  than  all  which  had  yet  transpired, 
now  speedily  followed.  Here,  dimly  disclosed  in  the  spread- 
ing smoke,  were  seen  dark  groups  of  red  warriors  casting  their 
discharged  guns  to  the  ground,  and,  in  the  frenzy  of  their 
rage  and  despair,  leaping  over  the  charging  muzzles,  upon 
their  foes,  to  close  in  the  fatal  embrace,  and  sink  with  them 
to  the  earth.  There  decrepit  old  men,  unable  to  fight,  but  dis- 
daining to  flee,  were  singing  their  death  songs,  and  then  with 
shouts  of  maniac  laughter,  throwing  themselves  headlong  into 
the  flames  of  their  burning  wigwams.  And  there  again  went 
up  the  wild  clamor  of  mingling  shout  and  war-whoop  from 
parties  of  the  exasperated  combatants,  who  had  suddenly  met 
and  rushed  together  in  deadly  conflict;  while  far  and  wide? 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  fire-wrapped  village,  rose  to  the 
pierced  heavens,  shrieks  after  shrieks  from  the  scores  of  inno- 
cent victims,  who,  unable  to  escape,  were  perishing  in  the 
flames.  But  the  shouts  and  war-whoops  of  scattering  con- 
flicts, the  outcries  of  alarm  and  distress,  and  screeches  of  mor- 
tal agony,  as  loud  and  terrible  as  they  fell  on  the  recoiling 
ear,  were  soon  overpowered  and  lost  in  the  explosive  out-bursts 
which  now  every  where,  and  almost  simultaneously,  ensued  in 
the  progress  of  the  universal  conflagration.  Then  a hundred 
black  columns  of  smoke  shot  up,  in  swiftly  whirling  eddies, 
to  the  clouds,  and  there  uniting,  hung,  for  awhile  the  broad 
heavens  with  the  pall  of  midnight,  sending  forth,  as  they  as- 
cended, a fierce,  crackling  roar,  which,  mingling  with  the 
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howling  of  the  tempest,  might  have  out-sounded  the  wildest 
tumult  of  a storm-beaten  ocean.  Then  clear  and  bright,  as 
the  jets  of  blazing  furnaces,  rose  the  wreathing  spouts  of  liv- 
ing fire,  which,  being  again  struck  and  leveled,  as  at  first,  by  a 
fresh  blast  of  wind,  streamed  onward  in  almost  unbroken  sheets 
of  flame  over  the  whole  area  of  the  consuming  mass,  and  con- 
verted it  into  a surging  lake  of  fire,  that  cast  its  lurid  glow 
far  and  wide  over  the  dark  forests  around,  and  clothed  in 
crimson  the  stormy  and  smoke  mingled  clouds  above. 

But  we  will  here  cease  any  further  attempts  at  a general 
description  that  must  fall  so  far  short  of  the  terrible  realities 
of  the  scene,  and  return  to  the  gallant,  though  still  unac- 
knowledged young  officer,  whose  individual  fortunes  we  have 
undertaken  to  follow  in  the  expedition,  upon  the  results  of 
which  he  had  exercised  such  an  important  agency. 

When  the  regular  troops  had  succeed  in  driving  the  savage 
forces  back  among  the  cabins,  Captain  Willis  gradually  re- 
treated, so  as  still  to  keep  the  latter  between  the  two  fires  of 
their  opponents.  And  thus  fighting  and  falling  back,  he  had 
reached  the  southern  line  of  the  village  ; when  he  discovered 
the  soldiers  setting  fire  to  the  wigwams  at  the  other  extre- 
mity. Seeing,  at  a glance,  that  unless  a stop  was  at  once  put 
to  this  suicidal  proceeding,  the  whole  village  must  be  speedily 
destroyed,  and  with  it  the  provisions  and  shelter  which  he 
believed  to  be  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  army,  he  left 
his  lieutenant  in  command,  and  made  his  dangerous  way  alone 
back  to  General  Winslow,  and  urged  him,  in  view  of  the 
hungered  condition  of  the  men,  and  the  alarming  aspects  of 
the  cold  and  stormy  night  before  them,  to  order  instantly  the 
incendiaries  to  desist  and  the  fires  to  be  extinguished.  But 
his  entreaties  and  suggestions  finding  no  favor  with  the  bigo- 
ted commander  and  his  officers,  who  sneeringly  told  him  they 
“ came  not  to  save  but  to  destroy  the  nested  heathen,”  he 
sadly,  and  with  a boding  heart,  returned  to  his  company. 
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By  this  time  perceiving  with  alarm,  from  the  rapid  progress 
the  fire  was  making,  that  the  whole  village  must  soon  be 
wrapped  in  flames,  and  urged  on  by  his  private  anxieties  fur 
the  fate  of  one,  who,  after  seemingly  flitting  before  him  for 
months,  like  some  illusive  vision,  must,  he  thought,  at  last 
be  found  here,  either  as  guest  or  captive ; he  again  rushed 
forth  alone  for  the  hazardous  adventure  of  threading  the 
crooked,  pent  lanes  of  the  burning  town,  for  the  rescue  of  the 
loved  object  of  his  search,  who  must  now  be  brought  or 
driven  from  her  concealment  by  the  fast  invading  flames. 
And  on  he  madly  plunged  through  smoke  and  tire,  regardless 
of  the  bullets  and  tomahawks,  that  were  often  hurled  after, 
and  several  times  wounded  him,  till  he  had  encompassed 
nearly  the  whole  place  in  the  various  turns  and  devious 
courses  he  had  taken,  in  the  eager  prosecution  of  his  design. 
But  all  in  vain.  Though  he  keenly  scanned,  as  he  darted 
onward,  every  one  of  the  many  flying  groups  of  women  and 
children  he  encountered,  his  eye  was  greeted  with  no  form 
which  could  be  taken  for  the  idolized  object  of  his  solicitude. 
And  he  now  paused  in  the  partial  screen  of  a freshly  burst- 
in0,  smoke  cloud,  to  take  breath,  and  decide  what  further 
measures  could  be  taken  in  furtherance  of  his  purpose. 
While  thus  occupied,  he  noticed  for  the  first  time  that  the 
firings  had  nearly  ceased  on  both  sides  j and  at  the  same  time, 
he  recalled  the  hitherto  unheeded  circumstance,  that  every 
group  of  fugitives,  whether  of  warriors  or  women,  whom  he 
had  seen  or  encountered,  were  all  rushing  in  one  direction, 
and  that  was  evidently  some  particular  point  on  the  west  side 
of  the  island,  over  which  a dense  cloud  of  smoke  had  for  some 
time  been  shutting  down  closely  to  the  ground.  Instantly 
starting  with  the  new  thought  which  these  facts  suggested, 
he  rapidly  made  his  way  towards  the  indicated  point  of  egress 
or  assembling,  and  soon  reached  a stand  where  the  whole 
movement  stood  explained  to  his  view.  A rude,  but  capa- 
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cions  draw-bridge,  which  had  previously  been  prepared  and 
concealed  under  the  ramparts  for  such  an  emergency,  had 
been  hastily  pushed  across  the  moat,  and  the  entire  body  of 
the  surviving  red  warriors  had  already,  under  cover  of  the 
dense  smoke  driven  by  the  wind  in  that  direction,  made  their 
escape  over  it  into  the  dark,  tangled,  and  almost  impassable 
cedar  forest,  closely  encircling  the  moat  on  that  side  of  the 
island ; while  the  last  straggling  groups  of  their  women  were 
then  passing  over  the  bridge,  and  hurrying  away  into  the 
thickets  beyond.  But  among  them,  as  among  all  who  had 
been  previously  scanned,  no  semblance  or  trace  of  the  lost 
maiden  was  to  be  discovered.  And  Willis,  sad,  disappointed, 
and  weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood  from  his  wounds,  of  the 
effects  of  which  he  now  for  the  first  time  became  sensible, 
was  turning  dejectedly  away  from  the  spot,  when  he  suddenly 
encountered  a doubtfully  garbed,  unarmed  man,  who  was  evi- 
dently intent  on  gaining  the  bridge  to  join  in  the  general 
rush  of  the  fugitives.  At  first  taking  him  to  be  one  of  the 
enemy  with  concealed  arms,  our  hero  instantly  roused  him- 
self, and  throwing  back  his  sword,  stood  in  the  menacing 
attitude  of  one  about  to  strike  in  anticipation  of  an  assault 
from  another. 

“ Hold  !”  cried  the  man,  with  a calm,  fearless  look,  and  in 
pure  English  accents — u have  you  not  already  here  slain 
enough  of  the  defenceless  and  innocent,  that  you  would  cut 
down  a man  who  has  never  been  in  arms  against  you  ?” 

u Not  against  us  ?”  returned  Willis,  surprised,  disarmed, 
and  hesitating,  under  the  undefined  sensations  created  by 
something  he  saw  or  read  in  the  look  and  manner  of  the 
other — u Not  in  arms  against  us  ? How  came  you  here,  then  ?” 

11  As  a guest,  sir,”  replied  the  stranger  fearlessly — u as  a 
guest  of  this  hapless  people  of  the  woods  whom  your  army 
have  this  day  visited  with  such  an  unprovoked  massacre.” 

i:  I have  shed  no  innocent  blood,”  responded  the  officer, 
24 
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too  sensible  of  the  justice  of  the  implied  rebuke  to  permit  of 
angry  retort.  “ 1 have  shed  no  blood,  except  that  of  oppo- 
nents in  arms  against  us.  But  whether  you  should  be  ranked 
among  them,  I may  not  perhaps  be  warranted  in  affirming  con- 
trary to  your  statement.  Nathless,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  de- 
tain you  as  a prisoner.” 

“I  will  not  be  made  a prisoner,”  said  the  other,  firmly. 

u Then  I must  force  you,”  rejoined  the  former,  again  draw- 
ing, but  less  resolutely. 

u Hold  1 I once  more  entreat,”  exclaimed  the  stranger, 
quickly  stepping  up  to  the  very  point  of  his  opponent’s  half- 
raised  weapon,  and  inspecting  it  with  a keen,  earnest  look. 
“It  is  as  I thought  at  the  first  glance — it  is  the  one,  and  a 
mystery  is  solved.  But  can  he  who  is  permitted  to  bear  that 
sword  think  of  imbruing  it  in  the  blood  of  a guiltless,  unarmed 
man,  and  especially  in  that  of  one  who — Oh,  heaven  ! what 
misery  in  such  a forecast !” 

“This  sword!”  exclaimed  Willis,  in  surprise  and  excite- 
ment. “ What  know  you,  sir,  of  this  sword  ? Tell  me — tell 
me  instantly  !” 

“ That  I may  not  do,”  thoughtfully  but  firmly  responded 
the  other.  “ No,  it  were  better  for  all  concerned  that  no 
further  disclosure  at  present  be  made.  But,  see  ! the  smoke 
is  lifting  from  the  moat.  We  can  neither  of  us  much  longer 
remain  here  in  safety.  Let  me  go.” 

“ I cannot  part  with  you  thus,”  cried  the  perplexed  and 
strangely  disturbed  officer.  “ I will  not.  I must  know  more 
of  you.  Trust  yourself  with  me  as  a prisoner.” 

“ Nay,  it  were  even  safer  that  you  become  my  prisoner, 
instead,”  replied  the  stranger,  throwing  an  anxious  glance  at 
the  now  blanching  and  blood-stained  face  of  the  other.  “You 
could  not  protect  me,  even  on  this  field,  much  less  in  the 
settlements,  if  you  and  your  army  are  ever  destined  to  reach 
there.  You  are  evidently  a badly  wounded  man,  and  cannot 
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keep  on  your  feet  muck  longer.  Why,  sir,  you  are  already 
trembling  and  staggering  to  the  fall.” 

It  was  so.  The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  before  tbe 
wounded  officer  sunk  down  senseless  to  the  earth.  Instantly 
starting,  the  anxious  stranger  ran  back  a few  rods,  to  a dead 
warrior — who  had  breathed  his  last  in  drawing  himself 
towards  the  bridge — stripped  off  his  blanket,  ran  back,  hastily 
wrapped  it  round  the  swooned  officer,  lifted  him  with  main 
strength  on  to  his  shoulder,  hurried  staggering  over  the  bridge 
with  his  burden,  and  quickly  disappeared  in  the  forest,  where 
we  must  leave  them  for  the  present,  to  note  the  closing  scenes 
of  death  and  suffering  which  were  still  to  mark  this  sanguinary 
and  dear-bought  triumph  of  the  indomitable  Puritans. 

All  the  readily  inflammable  materials  of  the  wigwams 
having  been  consumed,  and  the  fires  from  the  solid  timber 
having  so  subsided  as  to  permit  near  approaches,  the  troops 
now  forced  their  way  over  the  whole  enclosure.  But,  to  their 
surprise,  not  an  enemy  was  to  be  found.  They  had  all 
vanished,  and  as  the  draw-bridge  had  been  removed,  no  one 
could  tell  how  or  where.  They  were  not,  however,  left  long 
in  their  wonder  and  suspense.  In  a few  minutes,  their  scat- 
tered forces  were  every  where  greeted  by  a sudden,  irregular 
fire,  bursting  from  unseen  foes  all  along  the  border  of  the  dark 
forest  on  the  west,  and  falling  on  their  recoiling  ranks  with 
fatal  effect.  A rally  was,  indeed,  made,  and  a few  volleys 
returned,  but  with  no  other  effect  than  to  draw  a thicker  and 
more  deadly  fire  from  the  concealed  and  evidently  unharmed 
enemy.  To  attempt  to  .charge  into  such  a thicket,  in  the 
gathering  darkness  of  night,  were  worse  than  useless;  while 
to  remain  on  the  island,  where  their  ranks  were  so  rapidly 
thinning,  and' where  the  lights  of  the  fires  made  them  con- 
spicuous targets  for  the  sharp-shooting  foe,  were  but  to  court 
death  for  their  whole  army.  Then  was  the  blind  folly  of 
firing  the  wigwams  brought  painfully  home  to  the  bigot 
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commander;  and  u Retreat ! instantly  retreat  for  the  settle- 
ment!” was  now  sounded  from  company  to  company  through 
the  half  panic-struck  army,  who  were  the  next  moment  seen 
hastily  gathering  up  their  wounded,  and  disorderly  rushing 
from  the  island.  But  what  pen  can  describe  the  woes  and 
sufferings  of  the  fearful  retreat  through  the  now  deep  and 
trackless  snows  of  forest  and  field,  the  intense  cold,  the  blind- 
ing darkness,  and  the  pitiless  storm,  of  that  terrible  night? 
And  who  can  tell  how,  exhausted  with  toil  and  hunger,  they 
ever  reached  their  destination,  as  history  tells  ns  they  did 
before  morning,  though  with  the  loss  of  most  of  their 
wounded,  frozen  stiff,  and  cast  aside  on  the  way  ? 

Thus  ended  this  memorable  swamp  fight  with  the  Indians, 
which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  one  half  of  the  Narra- 
ganset  nation,  and,  including  all  the  resulting  deaths,  full 
one-fourth  of  the  Puritan  army. 
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“ Not  unavenged — the  foeman  of  the  wood 
Beheld  the  deed,  and  when  the  midnight  shade 
Was  stillest,  gorged  his  battle  axe  with  blood  ; 

All  died — the  wailing  babe — the  shrieking  maid — 

And  in  that  flood  of  fire  that  scath'd  the  glade, 

The  roofs  went  down  ; — ” 

We  will  now  return  to  our  wounded  hero,  who,  being  sup- 
posed to  be  slain  and  consequently  abandoned  by  his  company, 
had  so  singularly  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  mysterious  stran- 
ger, whom  the  reader  has  doubtless  already  identified  with 
the  hunted,  unknown  man,  who,  passing  by  the  name  of 
Crocker,  was  rescued  by  King  Philip  from  assassins  at  the 
Leonard  establishment,  as  described  in  a former  chapter. 

On  recovering  his  consciousness,  Captain  Willis  found  him- 
self lying  on  bearskins,  underlaid  with  boughs,  in  a small 
wigwam,  which  proved  to  be  one  of  a scattered  group  of  tem- 
porary huts  erected  and  occupied  by  the  Indians,  while  pre- 
I paring  the  more  permanent  abodes  on  the  island  but  a few 
i hundred  yards  distant.  The  closely  interweaving  limbs  of  the 
thick,  dark,  evergreen  trees  above,  had  almost  solely  shut  out 
the  storm  that  was  howling  abroad  over  the  night-shrouded 
wilderness.  The  uproar  of  the  battle  and  the  conflagration 
was  all  hushed  : and  the  place  seemed  one  of  comparative  comfort 
and  quietude.  A bright  fire,  over  which  a small  kettle  of 
venison  broth  was  simmering,  was  blazing  near  the  feet  of  the 
wounded  captive,  if  so  he  might  be  called ; and  his  captor  was 
anxiously  bending  over  him,  examining  and  dressing  his 
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wounds,  some  of  which  were  found  to  be  deep  and  dangerous- 
Perceiving  his  patient’s  return  to  his  senses,  and  noticing  his 
bewildered,  uneasy  looks,  attended  with  indications  of  attempt- 
ing to  rise,  the  stranger  made  a quick,  forbidding  gesture,  and 
said, 

“ Be  calm  and  content.  You  are  in  safe  hands.  By  claim- 
ing you  as  my  prisoner,  whom  I would  save  for  a ransom,  I 
am  permitted  to  do  with  you  as  I please,  without  question  or 
interference.” 

“ Well,  I am  in  your  power,”  feebly  responded  the  other, 
pausing  and  starting  as  if  in  doubt  whether  the  weak,  hollow, 
sounds  he  was  uttering,  could  be  his  own  voice — u Yes,  I recall 
it  all,  now.  I am  wounded,  and  very  weak,  and  doubtless  at 
your  disposal  whatever  your  intentions.  But  first  tell  me 
where  I am.” 

u Within  a furlong  of  the  sad  scene  of  this  day’s  butcheries, 
which  needed  not  the  glow  of  the  conflagration  to  make  the 
heavens  blush  for  the  deeds  of  a self-dubbed  Christian 
colony.” 

11  You  speak  plainly,  sir ; and  would  to  Grod  I could  gain- 
say you — at  least  so  far  as  relates  to  that  revolting  onslaught 
on  the  women  and  children.  But  I hear  no  firing — where  are 
the  conquering  army  now  ?” 

11  done — wholly  gone.  The  warriors,  more  than  half  of 
whom  had  survived  the  fight  and  escaped  unperceived,  quickly 
arranged  themselves  along  the  borders  of  the  thickets  on  this 
side  the  moat,  and  as  soon  as  the  smoke  scattered,  poured 
such  a continued  and  destructive  fire  on  the  now  unprotected 
and  plainly  seen  troops,  that  they  shortly  were  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  island  and  beat  a final  retreat.” 

“ It  has  resulted,  then,  as  I feared,  when  I remonstrated 
against  setting  fire  to  the  village.  But  what  sufferings  must 
ensue  before  those  exhausted  troops  can  reach  the  settlement, 
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over  their  dark  and  snow-drifted  rout,  in  such  a night  of  cold 
and  storm  as  this  !” 

“ Aye,  well  may  you  be  dubious  about  their  fate.  The  un- 
wounded  may  possibly  reach  their  destination  ; but  most  of 
the  wounded  must  inevitably  perish.  And  fortunate  it  was 
for  you,  sir,  that  I bore  you  here  as  I did  ; for  even  had  you 
been  found  and  taken  by  your  comrades  from  the  field,  you 
could  never,  in  your  condition,  have  reached  the  settlement 
alive.” 

“ It  may  be  so.  At  all  events,  I will  not  repine  at  the 
misfortunes  which  brought  me  here,  nor  what  Providence  may 
still  have  in  store  for  me.  And  who  ever  you  may  be,  and 
whatever  your  motives  and  intentions — hark  ! — what  is  that  ? 
— what  wild  outbreak  is  that  ? Is  it  the  herald  of  a renewed 
conflict  V*  added  the  speaker,  as  a loud,  shrill,  prolonged  cry  of 
mingling  voices,  so  wild,  so  unearthly,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  mournful,  as  to  cause,  for  the  moment,  both  captive  and 
captor  to  shrink  back  appalled,  sent  its  deep  vibrating  thrill 
far  back  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the  forest. 

u No,”  replied  Crocker,  after  a pause ; u that  is  no  battle 
cry.  It  is  the  funeral  wail  of  the  Indians  over  their  collected 
dead.  They,  on  learning  from  the  scouts  sent  out  for  the 
purpose,  that  the  white  forces  were  in  full  and  eager  retreat, 
all  went  over  to  the  island  to  extinguish  the  fires  of  such  wig- 
wams as  might  be  partially  saved,  to  rescue  what  corn  they 
might  from  the  burning  store-houses,  and  to  see  to  their  dead 
and  wounded.” 

The  wounded  officer  was  about  to  push  his  inquiries,  when 
the  other,  glancing  at  his  pallid  face  and  trembling  lips,  mo- 
tioned to  him  to  desist,  and  said  : — 

“ These  things  are  exciting  you,  I perceive.  You  must 
keep  entirely  quiet.  I have  in  readiness  here  some  warm 
broth  for  your  nourishment.  Take  it,  and  sleep  as  much  as 
the  pain  of  your  wounds  will  let  you.” 
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So  saying,  Crocker,  producing  from  a corner  of  the  hut 
a small  wooden  bowl,  filled  it  with  the  smoking  beverage,  ad- 
ministered it  with  all  the  tenderness  of  an  experienced  nurse 
to  the  acquiescing  invalid,  and  carefully  adjusting  his  bed  and 
covering,  silently  took  his  post  as  a watcher  by  his  side.  In 
a few  minutes,  the  exhausted  invalid  had  sunk  into  a quiet 
and  profound  slumber,  when  his  anxious  nurse  and  protector 
carefully  rose,  put  the  fire  in  a condition  so  that  it  could  not 
endanger  the  cabin  or  its  helpless  occupant,  and  then  noise- 
lessly stole  away  to  the  island,  to  see  what  was  there  transpi- 
ring, which  it  might  particularly  concern  him  to  know. 

On  reaching  the  scene  of  action,  he  at  once  and  unhesita- 
tingly mingled  among  the  gloomy  and  deeply  excited  throng  ; 
when,  on  looking  around,  he  was  surprised  to  see  how  fbuch 
had  been  effected  in  the  two  short  hours  which,  at  most,  had 
elapsed  since  the  evacuation  of  the  place.  The  fires  had  been 
effectually  extinguished  on  a large  number  of  the  more  solidly 
constructed  wigwams,  and  their  log  walls,  though  mostly 
charred  over,  were  yet  left  so  entire  as  to  be  easily  made  hab- 
itable by  throwing  across  them  the  temporary  roofing  of  poles 
and  boughs,  which  the  neighboring  swamp  so  abundantly  sup- 
plied. Large  quantities  of  corn,  secured  in  barrel  shaped 
cuts  of  hollow  logs,  had  been  hauled  out  from  the  protecting 
debris,  under  which  they  had  been  buried  by  the  falling  of 
the  burning  roofs  of  the  store-houses ; while  nearly  twenty  of 
the  cabins,  which,  scattered  along  next  the  palisades  on  the 
west  side  of  the  enclosure,  had  stood  without  the  range  of  the 
wind-driven  flames,  were  left  entirely  uninjured. 

Into  these  the  wounded  had  been  brought,  and  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  women  and  medicine  men.  The  slain  whites, 
wherever  found,  had  been  unceremoniously  pitched  into  the 
moat — their  own  dead  carefully  collected,  the  funeral  wail, 
already  described,  uttered  over  them,  and  the  bodies  buried 
in  long  trenches  hastily  excavated  in  the  open  space  at  the 
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southern  extremity  of  the  island.  And  the  surviving  warriors 
were  now  assembled  in  the  light  of  the  still  burning  piles  on 
the  very  spot  which  had  been  marked  by  the  fiercest  of  the 
fight;  to  hold  a grand  council  for  deliberating  on  the  gloomy 
aspect  of  their  affairs,  and  deciding  what  action  should  be 
taken,  immediately  or  remotely,  to  avenge  their  terrible  mis- 
fortunes and  save  the  remnant  of  their  bleeding  and  shattered 
nation  from  entire  destruction. 

Conspicuous  among  the  dark  throng  of  the  excited  war- 
riors stood,  like  Saul  among  the  people,  with  towering  form 
and  flashing  eye,  the  brave  and  chivalrous  youthful  chieftain, 
Nanuntenoo,  or  Canonchet,  as  he  is  more  often  called  in  his- 
tory,  who,  though  he  had  not,  till  now,  broken  from  the  lead- 
ing strings  of  the  aged  king  and  his  advisers,  whose  timid 
counsels  were,  at  this  period,  paralizing  the  energies  of  this 
warlike  nation,  yet  he  was  the  acknowledged  heir  apparent  to 
the  throne,  and  had  that  day  led  on  the  willing  warriors  in 
the  terrible  conflict  which  had  just  so  disastrously  terminated. 
Near  him  was  also  the  ambitious  Quinnapin,  introduced  to  the 
reader  in  the  early  part  of  our  story  as  the  suitor  of  the  fiery 
Queen  Wetamoo,  who  now  stood  here  by  his  side,  as  his  bride 
and  guiding  genius,  mingling  in  the  counsels  of  state  and  in- 
citing him  to  action  in  avenging  her  wrongs,  and  those  which 
had  been  this  day  inflicted  on  his  own  people. 

And  around  these  leading  personages,  were  closely  grouped 
many  other  noted  sachems  and  war  captains  of  the  younger 
and  more  ardent  class,  who  sympathized  with  their  bold  and 
independent  young  chieftain,  in  his  secret  feelings  of  hostil- 
ity towards  the  colonists;  while  a little  aloof,  with  eyes  bent 
dejectedly  on  the  ground,  stood  the  bowed  forms  of  the  old 
sovereign  chief  and  the  scarcely  less  aged  counselors  by  whom 
he  kept  himself  surrounded.  The  whole  assembly  were  evi- 
dently agitated  with  emotions  which,  with  all  the  wondrous 
self-control  of  their  race,  they  were  not  able  wholly  to  sup- 
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press.  For  though  these  laboring  emotions  might  manifest 
themselves  in  the  old,  only  in  the  silent  working  of  their  fea- 
tures, or  in  their  sullen  looks  of  grief  and  despair ; yet,  in  all 
the  rest,  with  the  withering  scowl  of  hate,  that  was  depicted 
on  their  dark,  frowning  countenances,  the  loud  gnashings  of 
teeth,  the  hot  puffs  of  fiercely  ejected  breath,  and  the  sharp, 
prolonged,  serpent-like  hisses  that  ever  and  anon  were  burst- 
ing forth  from  the  fires  of  their  pent  wrath,  everywhere  gave 
palpable  indication  of  the  terrible  intensity  of  their  feelings, 
now  all  merged  in  the  one  great,  overmastering,  burning  lust 
for  vengeance. 

The  old  chief  and  several  of  his  counselors  had  spoken  • 
but  their  speeches  had  been  all  of  the  same  subdued  and  ab- 
ject character,  all  recounting  the  disastrous  extent  of  their 
losses,  tremblingly  deprecating  the  power  and  vengeance  of 
the  white  men,  and  suggesting  no  other  hope,  remedy,  or  re- 
sort for  them,  but  an  immediate  suing  for  peace.  And  the 
eyes  of  the  warriors  were  now  all  anxiously  turned  upon  the 
last  hope  of  their  tribe,  the  gallant  Nanuntenoo,  to  hear  his 
response  to  remarks  that  so  illy  accorded  with  the  thoughts 
and  desires  by  which  their  own  fiery  spirits  were  agitated. 

After  a pause,  and  a proud  glance  round  upon  the  eagerly 
expectant  warriors,  he  spoke,  and  thus  he  spoke  : — 

“Ninigret,  our  venerable  Sagamore,  counsels  submission 
and  peace  ! These  are  not  the  words  of  the  brave  Ninigret, 
who,  thirty  years  ago,  drove  back  the  pale  faces,  then  coming 
to  help  our  old  enemies,  the  traitor  Moheags — drove  them 
back,  like  trembling  deer,  to  hide  themselves  from  his  wrath, 
in  their  sea-shore  villages.*  No,  the  Ninigret  of  to-day  is  old 
and  feeble.  His  courage  is  gone  with  his  strength.  He  is 
like  a little  child : and  all  his  counsels  are  those  of  a child, 
and  not  those  of  a man  and  a warrior,  who  would  preserve  the 

* See  Thatcher’s  Indian  Biography  for  the  fact  to  which  allusion  is  here 
made. 
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being,  and  uphold  the  ancient  glory  of  bis  nation.  Submis- 
sion ! Where  would  he  and  his  counselors  now  be  ? where 
the  women  and  children  not  already  burnt  or  brained,  and 
where  all  of  us,  if  we  had  followed  the  same  puling  counsels 
of  peace  and  submission,  which  he  gave  us  on  the  approach 
of  our  murderous  foes  this  morning  ? Aye,  where  ? All  in 
yonder  red  graves,  sleeping  side  by  side  with  our  slain  war- 
riors, whose  blood  I already  hear  crying  up  to  the  great  Man- 
itou  for  vengeance  ! And  if  Manitou  hears,  shall  his  out- 
raged red  people  be  deaf  to  the  cry?  Brothers,  hear  me — if 
a thousand  warriors  should  now  take  the  war  path,  follow, 
ambush,  and  fall  on  the  retreating  foe,  tired,  freezing,  and 
staggering  blindly  along  their  dark  and  snowy  way,  need  one 
be  left  to  carry  home  the  story  of  their  triumphs  to-day  ? Not 
one  ! Then  would  our  dead  brothers  be  nobly  avenged. 
Warriors,  I am  ready  to  lead  all  who  are  ready  to  follow.” 

Hundreds  of  young  warriors,  with  heaving  bosoms  and 
flashing  eyes,  eagerly  rushed  forward  to  offer  themselves  for 
the  hazardous  enterprise  which  had  been  thus  artfully  pre- 
sented to  their  gloating  visions  of  blood  and  revenge, vand 
which,  had  it  been  permitted  to  be  carried  out,  would,  in  all 
human  probability,  have  resulted  in  the  entire  destruction  of 
the  already  twice  decimated  colonial  army.  The  burning 
Wetamoo  clapped  her  hands  in  savage  delight,  and,  while  ut- 
tering wild  exclamations  in  applause  of  the  braves  who  were 
thus  evincing  their  patriotism,  impatiently  urged,  and  even 
absolutely  pushed  forward  her  new  husband,  the  less  ardent 
Quinnapin,  who,  thus  instigated,  soon  took  his  place  as  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  bold  foray  under  consideration.  And 
everything,  for  the  moment,  promised  a prompt  and  general 
adoption  of  the  plan  suggested  by  the  daring  young  chief- 
tain. 

But  here  the  old  chief  and  his  counselors,  at  length  com- 
prehending the  character  of  the  movement,  came  tottering 
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forward  and  warmly  interposed  to  prevent  its  execution.  At 
first,  in  authoritative  tones,  they  wholly  forbid  the  movement 
as  one  of  folly  and  madness,  and  as  one  which  would  result 
in  the  certain  destruction  of  all  who  would  engage  in  it.  But 
perceiving  symptoms  of  open  rebellion  among  the  irritated 
warriors,  the  trembling  old  chief  lowered  his  tone,  and,  in 
tearful  agitation,  earnestly  pleaded  and  begged,  that  the  war- 
riors, now  the  last  hope  and  dependence  of  their  shattered 
tribe,  might  not  be  further  exposed  to  the  terrible  power  of 
the  white  troops,  but  all  be  kept  there  for  the  defence  of  the 
helpless.  And  finding  the  young  chief  and  the  leading  war- 
riors still  hesitating  to  comply  with  his  entreaties,  and  urged 
on  by  his  overpowering  fears  and  anxieties,  he  at  last  came 
out  with  the  humbling  proposition,  that  if  this,  his  last 
request,  was  complied  with,  he  would  ask  no  other  favor,  but 
at  once  resign  the  sovereign  power  into  the  hands  of  such 
chief  as  the  warriors,  in  their  wisdom,  might  elect  to  re- 
ceive it. 

The  young  chieftain,  who,  in  the  meantime,  had  stood 
silently  noting  this  interference,  with  feelings  of  impatience 
and  vexation,  which  nothing  but  his  habitual  respect  for  the 
aged  ruler  prevented  from  breaking  out  in  expressions  of 
open  contempt  and  defiance,  again  looked  anxiously  round 
upon  the  faces  of  the  assembled  warriors,  when  perceiving  in 
their  looks  indications  of  the  irresolution  and  doubts,  which 
the  words  of  those,  whom  they  had  so  long  been  accustomed 
to  honor  and  obey,  had  obviously  created  in  their  minds,  and 
which,  when  indulged  in,  he  well  knew  to  be  generally  any 
thing  but  an  augury  of  success,  he  paused  awhile  with  looks 
of  evident  chagrin  and  disappointment,  and  then  reluctantly 
yielded  his  purpose. 

“ Ninigret  has  his  wish,”  he,  after  a pause,  slowly  began. 
“ Yes,  Ninigret  has  his  wish,  and  Nanuntenoo  yields,  because 
he  is  to  yield  no  more.  But  warriors,”  he  continued  in 
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kindling  tones,  as  lie  raised  his  princely  form  to  its  full  height, 
and  threw  a proud  glance  on  the  agitated  throng  around  him — - 
u Warriors,  from  this  sad  and  humbling  day,  we  are  free  to 
act  and  free  to  fight.  Choose  ye  now,  then,  the  man  ye 
would  have  for  your  sovereign  and  war-chief.” 

“Nanuntenoo  ! none  but  Nanuntenoo  ! Nanuntenoo  ! Nanun- 
tenoo  1”  burst  in  one  universal  shout  from  the  eagerly 
acclaiming  multitude ) and  the  young  chieftain  stood  before 
them  a king  confessed. 

“ Warriors  !”  at  length  resumed  the  chieftain  with  a stern  dig- 
nity of  manner  alike  suited  to  his  new  position,  and  the  fearful 
responsibilities  he  had  unalterably  resolved  to  assume  in  the 
war — “ WTarriors,  you  have  this  day  suffered  an  outrage  which 
can  be  atoned  for  only  by  the  hearts’  blood  of  our  foes.  The 
lying  pale  faces  say  they  have  made  war  upon  us  because  we 
have  received  the  houseless  and  starving  Wampanoog  women, 
children,  and  feeble  old  men,  whom  they  have  driven  from 
their  homes.  Is  there  a warrior,  or  a man,  or  even  a squaw  in 
the  whole  Narraganset  nation,  so  mean  and  craven  but  he 
would  do  this  again  ?” 

A yell  of  wrath  fiercely  burst  from  the  exasperated  throng 
in  negative  response. 

“ Warriors,”  continued  the  gratified  chieftain,  “ your  answer 
is  the  answer  of  men  who  cannot  be  made  slaves  or  cowards — 
it  is  an  answer  that  will  fall  pleasantly  on  the  ears  of  our  dead 
braves  in  their  spirit-land  homes ) and  it  is  the  answer  the 
Great  Manitou,  who  is  growing  more  and  more  angry  over  our 
wrongs,  would  give  us.  Yield  up  to  be  butchered  these  help- 
less Wampanoogs  ? Never  ! while  a warrior  among  us  is  left  to 
wield  a tomahawk,  never  ! not  one  ! not  so  much  as  even  the  par- 
ing of  a Wampanoog’s  toe  nail  shall  ever  be  given  up  to  the  white 
wolves  !*  But  is  that  all  there  for  us  to  do  ? No ! no ! a 

* The  same  declaration  which  this  noble  but  luckless  young  chief  made  to 
Captain  Dennison ; when,  being  surprised  and  made  a prisoner  a few  months 
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hundred  times  no  ! They  have  made  war  upon  us  with  a bad 
cause.  We  will  now  show  them,  in  turn,  what  we  can  do  in  a 
war  against  them  with  a good  cause.  They  have  destroyed 
nearly  half  our  warriors;  but  we  will  make  the  other  half 
more  terrible  for  them,  than  the  whole  of  them  before.  They 
have  not  spared  from  death  our  women  and  children.  We 
will  make  the  land  red  with  the  blood  of  theirs.  To-morrow 
we  will  begin  to  fill  our  bullet  bags  and  sharpen  our  knives 
and  tomahawks  for  the  bloody  work ; and  before  seven  suns 
have  passed  over  us,  we  will  be  on  our  way  to  the  camp  of  the 
great  Metacom,  with  the  war  cry  of  vengeance  on  our  lips, 
vengeance  to  the  white  man  now,  and  vengeance  to  the  white 
man  forever 

And  u Vengeance  to  the  white  man  !”  was  eagerly  caught  up  by 
the  maddened  throng,  and  echoed  and  re-echoed,  till  the 
whole  forest  rang  with  the  clamor  of  the  terrific  demonstra- 
tion, which,  at  length  subsiding,  left  on  the  startled  ear  the 
shrill  voice  of  the  still  unsatisfied  Wetamoo,  wildly  repeating, 
u Vengeance  to  the  white  man  ! vengeance  now  ! vengeance  for  ever /” 

Thus  ended  the  closing  scene  of  this  day’s  awful  drama. 
And  how  far  the  fearful  foreshadowing  of  evil  to  the  colonies 
which  that  wild  scene  had  so  palpably  exhibited  were  destined 
to  be  realized,  or  in  other  words,  how  much  this  worse  than 
questionable  onslaught  on  a tribe  against  whom  they  had  no 
just  cause  of  war  was  destined  to  avail  the  cause  of  the  colo- 
nists, let  the  record  of  the  dozen  towns  that  were  desolated, 
of  the  five  hundred  dwelling-houses  that  were  burned,  and  of 
the  fate  of  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  were 
slain  in  battle  or  massacred  at  their  homes,  during  the  terri- 
ble winter  that  ensued — let  the  record  of  these  furnish  the 
answer,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  lasting  commentary  on  the 

later,  he  was  offered  his  life  if  he  would  deliver  up  the  Wampanoogs,  and 
procure  the  submission  of  his  tribe  ; and  when  rejecting  the  disgraceful  pro- 
position with  open  scorn  and  contempt,  he  was  shot  and  quartered  by  his 
Christian  captors. 
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whole  of  that  unwashed  transaction.  We  must  leave  it  all  to 
the  sad  and  humiliating  history  of  the  times,  and  return  once 
more  to  the  task  of  unraveling  the  web  of  fate,  which,  in  con- 
nection with  these  public  events,  had  involved  the  leading  per- 
sonages of  our  eventful  story. 

u Oh,  what  an  augury  of  evil  to  the  infatuated  colonists  is 
here  !”  soliloquized  the  white  man,  who  having  stood  at  the 
'"edge  of  the  crowd  mutely  witnessing  the  scene  we  have  de- 
scribed, now  turned  thoughtfully  away,  and  began  to  retrace 
his  steps  towards  his  charge  in  the  forest — u Still,  who  can 
blame  them  ? Who  can  blame  any,  made  of  flesh  and  blood, 
for  resolving  on  such  a course  under  such  provocations  ? This 
settles  it  beyond  question  or  recall — a war  now  upon  the  colo- 
nies by  all  the  united  red  tribes  of  the  north — ay,  and  that 
too,  a war  of  extermination  ! Yet  why  anticipate  horrors 
which  heaven  in  its  mercy  may  yet  avert  ? It  is  enough  for 
me,  in  my  situation,  to  look  to  my  own  safety — guard  my  own 
interests.  Aye,  quite  enough;  since  the  forest  no  longer 
will  be  any  place  for  me.  Let  me  bethink  myself.  Some 
part  of  the  Providence  plantations — Cannonicut  or  Aquidneck 
islands — yes,  one  of  them  must  be  my  next  refuge — at  least 
till  it  is  seen  how  the  approaching  crisis  in  my  affairs  is  to 
turn ; and  the  sooner  I take  myself  away  the  better.  But 
this  young  officer,  he  must  not  be  left  here  to  perish  in  the 
wilderness.  No,  I could  not  do  that  even  were  he  a foe, 
much  less  now.  No,  I must  remain  here  with  him,  nurse 
him,  and,  if  possible,  save  him,  and,  as  soon  as  he  can  bear  to 
be  removed,  take  him  away  with  me  to  some  place  of  safety 
to  him  and  to  me,  if  I would  further  commune  with  him.” 

Thus  anxiously  musing,  and  giving  vent  to  the  thoughts 
that  were  oppressing  his  mind,  Crocker  slowly  made  his  way 
back  to  his  forest  cabin,  where  his  first  care  was  to  look  to  the 
condition  of  his  wounded  protege.  But  noticing  no  alteration 
in  the  latter,  whom  he  found  still  sleeping  quietly,  he  hauled 
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up  a supply  of  already  prepared  fuel  sufficient  to  last  through 
the  cold  and  stormy  night  before  them,  replenished  with  solid 
logs  the  low-burning  fire,  and  wrapping  closely  around  him 
the  warm,  ample  robe  of  furs  with  which  he  had  provided 
himself  for  the  winter,  laid  carefully  down  by  the  side  of  his 
sleeping  patient,  and  was  soon  lost  in  slumber.  After  sleeping 
soundly  many  hours,  he  was  awakened  by  the  invasion  of  the 
cold — the  woodman’s  only  night  signal  for  rising  to  prevent  a 
chill;  when,  leaving  his  rustic  couch,  he  first  closely  noted 
the  brands  of  the  decayed  fire  as  his  only  means  of  judging 
the  time  of  the  night,  which  he  thus  ascertained  to  be  con- 
siderably past  midnight.  Satisfying  himself  on  this  point,  he 
piled  on  another  large  quantity  of  substantial  fuel,  and  then 
went  forth  to  examine  the  aspects  of  the  weather,  or  whatever 
might  be  passing  without.  The  storm,  which  had  greatly 
lulled  during  the  time  occupied  by  the  war-council,  of  which 
he  had  been  a spectator,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  night,  had 
again  set  in  with  redoubled  fury.  The  snow  was  sifting  down 
apace  through  the  interstices  of  the  loaded  and  bending  boughs 
of  the  trees  overhead,  and  the  wind  was  every  where  wailing 
dismally  through  the  muffled  forests  of  the  swamp  levels 
around,  and  sweeping,  with  loud,  solemn  roar,  along  the  more 
distant  pine-clad  hills  bordering  the  swamp  on  the  west.  But 
all  else  had  given  place  to  these  voices  of  nature  and  of  the 
night.  The  tumult  of  battle,  the  roaring  of  flames,  and  the 
cries  of  mortal  agony,  which  had  made  hideous  the  past  day, 
were  now  all  over  and  gone;  and  no  human  note  was  to  be 
heard,  save  an  occasional  stifled  groan  from  some  of  the 
wounded  warriors  who  had  been  brought  to  these  secluded 
cabins,  to  die  here,  as  they  wished,  alone  and  unmolested. 
After  noting  awhile  these  tokens  of  the  storm — made  the  more 
impressive  from  the  place  and  the  hour,  together  with  the 
consciousness  of  the  obstacles  which  such  a fall  of  snow  must 
interpose  to  any  immediate  execution  of  his  plans  for  leaving 
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the  forest,  he  pensively  returned  to  his  post  in  the  cabin,  and 
seating  himself  before  the  fire,  fell  into  those  dreamy  reflec- 
tions which  care  and  solitude  are  apt  to  create  in  the  brooding 
mind.  He  had  not  long,  however,  indulged  in  his  reveries, 
before  he  began  to  be  conscious  of  an  alteration  in  the  breath- 
ing of  the  invalid  sleeper,  which,  for  some  time  had  been 
growing  quicker  and  more  labored.  Instantly  arousing  him- 
self, he  proceeded  to  the  side  of  the  latter,  where  he  soon 
noted  symptoms  that  filled  him  with  uneasiness  and  anxiety. 
He  ran  out,  squeezed  together  a quantity  of  the  fresh  snow 
into  a compact  ball,  returned,  and  assiduously  applied  himself 
to  the  task  of  applying  it  alternately  to  the  fevered  brow  and 
parched  lips.  But  as  grateful  as  this  cooling  process  appeared 
to  be  to  the  half  sleeping,  half- waking,  but  nearly  unconscious 
sufferer,  it  did  not  seem  in  the  least  to  affect  the  cause  of  his 
sufferings.  On  the  contrary,  his  symptoms,  as  the  gloomy 
night  wore  away,  continued  to  grow  more  ominous  and  alarm- 
ing. More  and  more  restless  became  every  part  of  his 
sympathizing  system  ; faster  and  faster  his  hurried  respira- 
tions, and  more  and  more  perturbed  his  uneasy  slumbers, 
which  at  length  were  frequently  broken  by  short,  stifled 
groans;  while  low,  incoherent  mutterings  of  the  vaguely 
flitting  images  of  the  troubled  brain  seemed  constantly 
striving  forward  to  lips  vainly  attempting  to  give  them  utter- 
ance. Deeply  touched  by  the  evident  sufferings  of  his  patient, 
the  sympathizing  stranger,  after  doing  all  he  could  to  alleviate 
them — but  all  in  vain — despairingly  laid  aside  his  appliances, 
and  bending  over  him  with  looks  of  commingled  commiseration 
and  anxiety,  began  to  listen  to  his  disjointed  murmurings 
with  melancholy  interest;  when  at  length,  in  the  jumble  of 
his  discordant,  half-uttered  thoughts  and  broken  accents,  the 
words,  u Mad  Ian — loved — lost — persecuted  Madian  ” became 
distinctly  articulate.  Hastily  starting  at  the  sounds,  the 

listener  rose  and  began  to  pace  forward  and  backward  along 
25 
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the  narrow  space  which  the  cabin  floor  now  only  afforded,  with 
rapid  steps  and  visible  emotion. 

“It  is  so,”  he  at  length  said,  pausing  and  looking  down 
sorrowfully  on  the  face  of  the  invalid — “ it  is  so.  The  heart 
is  taking  advantage  of  the  clouded  brain,  to  unburthen  itself 
of  its  most  cherished  secret,  and  the  unconscious  lips  are  but 
doing  its  bidding.  Yes,  it  is  as  I conjectured.  And  now  to 
see  him  lying  here  thus  ! — to  see  him  here  in  this  snow-hedged 
wilderness,  with  his  life  hanging  but  by  a thread,  with  no 
possibility  of  any  other  than  my  poor  surgery  to  save  him  ! I 
would  that  I could  have  been  spared  this  painful  lot — ay, 
painful  to  witness  and  bear  now,  but  to  prove  more  painful,  I 
fear,  in  the  associations  of  the  future.  But  how  singular  this  - 
happening  ! How  singular  the  chance  that  brought  me,  in  my 
tardy  retreat  from  witnessing  the  battle,  upon  that  wounded 
Pocasset,  who  could  hail  and  entreat  me  with  his  dying  breath 
to  slay  this  young  officer,  whose  scalp,  doubtless,  at  the  very 
moment  he  received  his  own  death  wound  from  some  other 
quarter,  he  was  aiming  to  take,  to  bear  it  off  as  a trophy  to 
his  queen,  for  her  thanks  and  reward  for  destroying  one  whom 
he  doubtless  had  discovered  to  have  been  her  most  dangerous 
enemy  ! Strange  ! But  may  there  not  be  the  finger  of  Pro- 
vidence in  all  this  ? And  yet,  if  the  man  is  to  die  here,  to 
what  end  was  the  interposition  ? Will  he  live,  then,  to  be 
restored  to  his  friends  and  country  ? God  grant  it ! And  as 
for  me,  let  me  trust  and  believe  it,  as  one  more  than  willing 
to  become  the  instrument  of  the  merciful  purpose.” 

And  from  that  moment,  he  did  trust  and  believe  in  -the 
event  he  had  so  earnestly  prayed  for;  and  thenceforward,  and 
by  way  of  becoming,  as  he  desired,  the  favored  instrument  of 
its  fulfillment,  he  patiently  and  assiduously  devoted  himself 
to  the  duties  of  nurse,  watcher  and  physician  to  his  suffering 
patient,  with  the  best  means  of  cure  within  his  reach,  which 
consisted  only  of  the  balsams  of  the  forest  around  him,  for  the 
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dressing  of  the  wounds,  snow  or  water  for  the  alleviation  of 
the  fever  and  local  inflammation,  and  the  various  simples  in 
vogue  for  sudorifics  and  stimulants,  all  applied  with  the  best 
skill  and  discrimination,  that  his  observations  of  Indian  me- 
thods of  cure,  and  former  experience  among  wounded  men, 
enabled  him  to  exercise.  But  his  faith  in  success  was 
destined  to  be  severely  tested.  Day  after  day,  and  night  after 
night  came  and  went,  with  no  visible  amendment  of  the  suf- 
ferer. The  fever,  in  its  varying  degrees  of  intensity  burned 
steadily  on,  constantly  disturbing  his  slumbers  by  night,  and 
as  constantly  keeping  him  by  day  in  a state  of  stupor  or  mental 
wandering.  Still  undiscouraged,  however,  by  the  unpromis- 
ing aspects  of  the  case,  this  self-constituted  protector  and 
physician  continued  to  persevere  in  his  unremitting  attentions 
to  his  patient,  providing  for  his  comforts,  guarding  him  against 
the  cold,  and  nursing  him  with  all  the  tender  assiduity  of 
a father  or  brother,  seeming  to  take  no  thought  of  himself,  or 
to  regard  the  storms  which  were  almost  continually  howling 
through  the  wide-spread  wilderness  around,  no  further  than 
they  might  affect  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  object  of  his 
unexplained  and  singularly  bestowed  solicitude.  But  faith, 
hope,  and  patience,  all  at  length  flag  under  long  continued 
discouragements.  And  Crocker,  finding  that  all  his  care  and 
exertions  availed  nothing,  at  last  began  to  cast  about  him  for 
the  best  means  of  removing  his  patient  to  a white  settlement, 
believing  the  comforts  of  a civilized  abode,  and  the  attendance 
of  a regular  physician,  which  could  there  be  obtained,  would 
more  than  counterbalance  the  risks  of  removal,  in  the  chances 
of  his  recovery.  Accordingly  he  called  to  his  aid  several  of 
the  ingenious  natives,  who,  as  soon  as  they  were  made  to  com- 
prehend the  object,  went  to  work,  and  soon  constructed  a sort 
of  willow  work  litter  or  rather  bed-case,  which  was  confined 
to  light  runners,  so  that  a soft,  springy  bed  could  be  laid 
within,  and  the  vehicle  could  be  carried  like  a common  litter 
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on  the  shoulders  of  men,  or  drawn  like  a sledge,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances might  require.  And  scarcely  had  these  prepara- 
tions been  made,  before  an  event  fortunately  occurred  that 
afforded  unexpected  facilities  for  the  safe  accomplishment  of 
the  projected  removal.  After  nearly  a fortnight  of  cold 
stormy  weather,  one  of  those  remarkable  thaws,  which  are 
peculiar  only  to  January,  but  for  the  invariable  occurrence  of 
which  in  that  winter  month,  and  not  in  any  other,  science 
has  yet  failed  to  assign  the  cause,  suddenly  made  its  appear- 
ance. And  nearly  the  whole  body  of  snow,  then  three  feet 
deep  on  the  level,  was,  within  two  days,  converted,  as  if  by 
magic,  into  its  original  element,  leaving  all  the  high  grounds 
as  bare  as  in  summer,  and  all  the  swamps  and  lowlands  more 
or  less  deeply  flooded  with  water.  Nothing  was  now  wanting 
but  one  cold  night  to  make  the  way  all  that  could  be  desired 
for  traveling  in  the  contemplated  direction,  which  led  to  the 
nearest  point  of  the  neighboring  bay,  seven  or  eight  miles 
distant,  and  for  the  most  part  over  a low  swampy  country. 
Such  a night  followed  the  second  day  of  the  thaw;  and  the 
next  morning,  the  ice  was  everywhere  found  sufficiently  strong 
for  a safe  transit  of  the  iuvalid  and  his  attendants.  As  no 
time  was  to  be  lost,  Crocker  immediately  summoned  the  four 
native  assistants,  whom  he  had  previously  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose ; when,  having  dispatched  one  of  them  forward  to  a de- 
signated point  on  the  coast,  to  procure  suitable  boats,  he  with 
the  others  gently  lifted  the  unconscious  officer  into  his  new 
traveling  couch,  carefully  covered  him  with  blankets  and  furs, 
and  at  once  set  forth  over  the  almost  continuous  glare  ice 
which  now,  spreading  out  far  and  wide  in  every  direction 
formed  the  smooth  aud  beautiful  flooring  of  the  forest.  Under 
the  judicious  arrangements  adopted,  in  accordance  with  which 
one  of  the  assistants  went  forward  with  a hatchet  to  lop  away 
all  obstructing  boughs,  while  the  other  two  drew  the  vehicle, 
leaving  their  leader  to  walk  by  its  side,  to  steady,  and  "uard 
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it  from  accidents,  the  party  now  for  many  hours  diligently 
made  their  way  through  the  most  densely  wooded  part  of  their 
route.  They  then  shortly  emerged  into  a more  open,  marshy 
region,  where  they  encountered  so  few  difficulties,  and  ad- 
vanced at  such  an  increased  pace,  that  at  the  end  of  six 
hours  from  the  time  of  starting,  they  had  safely  reached  their 
destination  at  the  end  of  their  journey  by  land. 

The  place  at  which  they  had  now  arrived  was  the  most  in- 
ward point  of  the  large,  irregular  cove,  here  making  some 
miles  into  the  interior  from  the  great  western  entrance  of  the 
bay.  Here  they  found  the  Indian  who  had  been  sent  forward 
in  the  morning,  in  charge  of  two  safe  and  capacious  bark 
canoes,  %hich  he  had  drawn  out  from  a neighboring  shanty, 
where  the  Narragansets,  it  appeared,  had  deposited  their 
boats  for  the  winter,  and  which  he  had  already  caulked, 
launched,  and  every  way  made  ready  for  immediate  occu- 
pancy. Placing  the  invalid,  litter  and  all,  in  the  largest  ca- 
noe, the  whole  party  at  once  embarked,  Crocker  and  one  of 
his  assistants  taking  charge  of  the  boat  containing  the  invalid, 
and  the  rest  going  forward  in  the  other  to  assist  by  towing, 
and  in  any  other  way  which  circumstances  might  require. 

The  keen  cold  of  the  morning  had  now,  in  the  afternoon, 
given  place  to  a mild  winter  atmosphere,  and  what  was  still 
more  important  to  a favorable  issue  of  the  enterprise  in  hand, 
the  day  throughout  had  been  one  of  perfect  calmness.  And 
the  waters  of  the  bay,  the  ice  of  which,  including  even  that 
of  the  cove,  had  been  broken  up  and  dissolved  by  thaw  and 
tide,  were  consequently  almost  entirely  waveless.  Encouraged 
by  these  auspices,  the  hitherto  anxious  and  fearful  master  of 
the  expedition,  with  a few  cautions  to  the  rowers  to  guard 
against  all  sudden  and  jerking  motions,  confidently  put  forth 
on  this  part  of  the  voyage.  And  so  great  was  the  speed  with 
which  these  light,  feathery  crafts  were  made  to  skim  the  sur- 
face, under  the  elastic,  steadily  applied  oars  of  the  strong- 
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armed  rowers,  that  one  half  hour  sufficed  to  take  them  out 
into  the  open  waters  of  the  bay,  and  another  to  send  them 
across  the  channel  to  the  southern  point  of  Canoncut  Island. 
Here,  closely  rounding  the  point,  they  veered  to  the  north- 
east, and  after  skirting  this  island  several  miles,  struck  ob- 
liquely across  the  middle  channel,  and  at  length  made  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  a solitary  but  neat-looking  farm-house  standing  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  picturesque  Aquidneck,  or  the  well 
known  Rhode  Island,  which  subsequently  gave  the  name  to 
the  whole  of  the  free  born  and  spirited  little  State,  which 
here  lies  nestling  within  and  around  these  curiously  project- 
ing arms  of  what  may  well  be  termed  its  fostering  ocean. 

t 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


“ There  was  a voice — a small,  still  voice, 

That  came,  when  all  the  storms  were  past, 
And  bade  the  sufferer’s  heart  rejoice 
In  hop’d  reward  for  all  at  last.” 


i 


j 


Fugit  tempus  ! was  the  commonplace  exclamation  of 
the  ancient  poets  and  moralists ; and  “ Time  flies — time  flies, 
Q how  swiftly  has  been  a thousand  times  repeated  and 
reiterated,  from  their  day  to  ours,  by  every  moralizing  people; 
as,  with  feelings  of  mingling  interest  and  concern,  they  have 
noted  how  swiftly  the  winged  months  and  years  glided  irre- 
coverably by  them  in  the  ceaseless  flight  of  time.  With  the 
healthful  and  happy,  and  with  the  eagerly  busy  and  gain 
devoted  classes  in  life,  this  often  quoted  sentiment  is  doubtless 
but  a melancholy  truism.  But  not  so  with  all.  With  the 
sorrowful  and  despondent,  the  days  seem  to  pass  slowly  and 
heavily  away — with  the  weary  in  waiting,  they  appear  to  lag 
and  linger  as  if  only  to  tantalize  them  with  hopes  deferred; 
while  with  the  poor,  brain-clouded  invalid,  time  makes  no 
progress. 

Many  weary  and  slowly  dragging  weeks  had  elapsed  since 
the  event  which  last  occupied  us,  transpired.  And  the  modi- 
fied atmosphere  and  longer  and  lighter  days,  that  had  succeeded 
the  cold,  short,  and  dark  ones  of  the  previous  months,  told 
that  the  dreary  reign  of  winter  was  now  fast  drawing  to  a close. 
On  a comfortable  couch  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  solitary 
farm  house  on  the  island  shore,  which  we  left  the  mysterious 
white  wanderer  of  the  woods  and  his  dusky  associates 
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approaching,  lay  the  still  helpless  and  unconscious  wounded 
officer.  The  cottage  was  occupied  by  a widowed  Quakeress, 
with  a son  and  daughter,  who  were  old  enough  to  render 
material  assistance  to  their  meek  and  industrious  mother,  in 
all  the  various  in  and  out-door  duties  required  in  her  secluded 
situation,  and  who,  with  herself,  constituted  the  good  Samari- 
tan little  family  into  whose  care  the  invalid  had  fortunately 
fallen.  The  stranger  and  his  Indian  assistants  had  greatly 
surprised  her  by  bringing  a sick  and  helpless  man  to  her 
doorj  and,  at  first,  she  thought  she  could  not  receive  him. 
But  the  former,  by  the  magic  of  some  whispered  token,  had 
so  touched  the  secret  sympathies  of  the  Quakeress,  and  so  well 
backed  his  personal  appeal  to  her  humanity  by  his  assurances 
of  pecuniary  indemnity,  that  she  soon  yielded  her  scruples, 
and  cheerfully  received  the  sufferer  into  her  quiet  domicile; 
when  giving  her  his  instructions  in  regard  to  the  invalid,  and 
bidding  hei  to  act  discreetly  in  regard  to  himself,  he  dismissed 
his  Indian  assistants  to  return  in  the  canoes,  and  hurried  off 
himself,  by  land,  in  another  direction.  From  that  day  the 
widow  had  untiringly  devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  the 
patient,  who,  notwithstanding  all  her  exertions  and  those  of 
the  physician  called  in  accordance  with  her  instructions,  had 
lain  there,  week  after  week,  without  either  visible  change  or 
amendment.  The  doctor,  however,  in  his  visit  on  the  pre- 
vious night,  had  spoken  much  more  hopefully  of  the  case 
than  he  had  ever  done  before,  believing  he  had  discovered  a 
favorable  crisis  in  the  disease,  which  he  called  a brain  fever, 
produced  as  much  by  the  excitement  of  the  battle  as  the 
wounds  received  in  it,  and  predicting  with  considerable  confi- 
dence, that  when  the  invalid  next  awoke,  he  would  do  so  with 
partially  or  fully  restored  consciousness.  And  his  unusually 
deep  and  quiet  slumbers,  long  and  easy  respirations,  and  other 
corresponding  symptoms  exhibited  through  the  night,  having 
all  appeared  to  go  in  comfirmation  of  the  doctor’s  hopeful 
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predictions,  the  encouraged  widow  now,  on  the  morning 
chosen  for  the  opening  of  the  present  chapter,  had  taken  her 
seat  with  her  knitting  work  in  hand  near  the  couch  of  the 
invalid,  and  with  an  air  of  solicitous  expectation,  sat  patiently 
awaiting  the  promised  result  of  his  awaking.  She  was  a mid- 
dle aged  woman,  of  a rather  slight  but  symmetrical  figure,  and 
very  comely  features,  which  however,  in  spite  of  all  the  natural 
vivacity  of  countenance  that  enlivened  them,  bore  the  impress 
of  many  early  trials  and  sorrows.  She  was  not  to  be  kept 
long  in  this  suspense.  For  in  a short  time  after  she  had  taken 
her  seat,  and  while  thus  employed,  with  an  occasional  wishful 
glance  to  the  face  of  the  sleeping  invalid,  he  fetched  a long, 
deep  respiration  and  awoke. 

u Awake  at  last  !”  was  the  first  feeble  exclamation  that  es- 
caped his  lips.  “ This  must  be  real/’  he  continued,  at  musing 
intervals,  to  murmur,  without  looking  up,  or  in  any  way 
showing  himself  aware  of  the  presence  of  another  in  the 
room.  “ Yes,  real,  now ; but  what  a dream  ! — if  it  be  all  a 
dream  • if  not,  which  the  real,  and  which  the  dream  ? But 
this  ” — he  added,  as  with  a surprised  air  he  began  to  glance  at 
objects  within  the  scope  of  his  vision  as  he  lay — “this  is  not 
the  place  ! A finished  room  ! A white  man’s  dwelling  ?” 

And  now  turning  his  head  slightly,  his  bewildered  and  en- 
quiring gaze  encountered  the  meek  but  gratified  countenance 
of  his  attendant,  who,  readily  anticipating  what  would  natu- 
rally be  the  enquiries  which  would  arise  first  in  his  mind, 
and  fearing  that  he  might  overtax  his  new  found  faculties, 
now  rose,  and  advancing  to  his  bedside,  considerately  inter- 
posed by  saying,  with  the  air  of  one  wishing  to  obviate  all  ne- 
cessity of  further  questions, 

u Yea,  friend,  thou  art  indeed  in  a white  man’s,  or  rather 
in  a white  woman’s  house,  on  the  western  side  of  Aquidneck, 
a few  miles  north  of  Newport.” 

“ But  how  came  I here,  and  who  brought  tne  to  this  place  V’ 
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resumed  the  invalid,  after  a seeming  effort  to  collect  his  con- 
fused faculties. 

iC  That,”  replied  the  former — u that  I would  have  told  thee 
at  once,  if  I could  have  done  so  with  any  certainty;  for  I am 
desirous  to  save  thee,  in  thy  weak  state,  from  worrying  thy- 
self by  further  questionings.  But,  peradventure,  it  may  be 
the  lesser  evil,  now  the  thought  is  evidently  beginning  to  per- 
plex thee,  to  say  that  thou  wast  brought  here  by  a white  stran- 
ger and  several  of  the  red  people,  and  placed  under  my  care  as 
a wounded  prisoner,  whom  his  captors  had  for  some  reason  de- 
cided to  convey  to  the  white  settlements.” 

“ Yes,”  responded  the  invalid,  after  a thoughtful  pause — 
u yes,  it  must  be  the  same.  I clearly  remember  now,  how 
singularly  I fell  into  this  stranger’s  hands,  and  how  much 
surprised  I was  to  encounter  such  a man  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  how  puzzled  at  his  words  and  conduct.  There 
is  a mystery  about  the  whole  affair,  which,  if  I ever  get  about 
again,  I shall  feel  an  interest  in  trying  to  unravel.  But  why 
should  he  have  thrown  me  on  you,  a stranger,  when  I might 
have  as  easily  been  taken  to  Newport,  where  I am  known  to 
many  ?” 

“ I can’t  pretend  to  tell  thee,”  said  the  woman  with  a man- 
ner intended  to  discourage  further  conversation. 

u How  long  have  I been  here  ?”  persisted  the  querist. 

u About  six  weeks.” 

u So  long  ! Why,  you  must  have  had  a hard  time  in  taking 
care  of  me,  my  good  woman  ; but  you  shall  be  well  paid  for 
all.” 

“I  have  been  already  paid.” 

u By  whom  ?” 

“ The  stranger  himself.  And  he  has  not  only  paid  me  well, 
but  left  money  with  me  to  pay  the  doctor  we  have  called  to 
attend  thee.” 

t(  Strange  1 Strange  ! All  strange — dreams  and  all — as  I 
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suppose  my  wandering  fancies  must  have  been,  though  I 
would  like  to  ask,  if  you  have  been  my  only  female  attend- 
ant 7” 

“My  daughter  Mary,  a girl  of  thirteen,  has  frequently 
been  with  thee/’  said  the  Quakeress,  with  a slightly  sup- 
pressed and  hesitating  air;  “but  why  didst  thou  ask  the  ques- 
tion 7” 

“ Because/’  slowly  and  musingly  resumed  the  invalid — “ be- 
cause, among  the  thousand  continually  coming  and  going  fan- 
cies which  I have  a dim  consciousness  of  having  haunted  me 
during  my  long,  troubled  sleep,  as  it  appears  to  me  only  to 
have  been,  there  has  been  one  that  seems  so  distinct  and 
abiding,  that  I find  it  difficult,  and  I may  say  painful,  to  be- 
lieve wholly  unreal.  It  was  in  the  form,  sometimes  of  an 
an  angel  with  white  wings,  gracefully  folded,  as  she  stood 
wistfully  watching  by  my  bedside,  and  sometimes  simply  of  a 
youthful  female,  but  always  wearing  the  same  sweetly  ex- 
pressive face — always  tenderly  ministering  to  my  wants,  or 
looking  down  upon  me  with  the  same  anxious,  and,  at  times, 
tearful  countenance.” 

“ It  is  hard  making  ropes  out  of  sand,”  rejoined  the 
Quakeress,  evading  the  subject  matter  of  the  other’s  remarks, 
and  affecting  to  be  closely  examining  her  knitting  work,  as  if 
to  hide  the  sly,  roguish  expression  which  was  just  perceptibly 
stealing  over  her  features.  “ Thou  will  be  apt  to  find  it,  me- 
thinks,  rather  a fruitless  task,  friend,  to  try  to  make  many 
realities  out  of  such  vague  fancies  as  those  which  we  have  all 
been  aware  were  disturbing  thy  bewildered  mind.  Thou 
hadst  best  refrain  now.  It  only  worries  thee.  Quiet  thyself 
as  much  as  possible,  and  excuse  my  absence  a little  time,  that 
I may  go  and  prepare  for  thy  taking  such  nourishing  beve- 
rage as  will  now  benefit  thee.” 

With  this,  she  quietly  rose,  and,  leaving  her  mystified  pa- 
tient to  his  reflections,  glided  out  of  the  apartment.  In  a 
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short  time,  however,  she  reappeared,  bearing  a small  tray 
containing  some  kind  of  smoking  beverage,  which,  turning 
out  and  cooling  in  a saucer,  she  gently  administered,  bidding 
him  drink  plentifully.  He  did  so ) and  then  falling  back  on 
his  carefully  smoothed  pillow,  and,  seeming  to  dismiss  all  anx- 
ieties from  his  mind,  was  soon  lost  again  in  those  quiet  and 
childlike  slumbers  which  as  surely,  as  they  do  beautifully, 
mark  the  rallying  of  the  physical  powers  in  the  first  hours  of 
convalescence  after  a long  and  prostrating  fit  of  sickness. 

The  doctor,  a small,  plain,  sedate  looking  man,  of  few 
words,  and  abrupt,  well  dipt  phrases,  called,  in  the  course  of 
the  morning  • and  passing,  with  a simple  nod  to  the  family 
then  engaged  in  an  outer  room,  directly  to  the  bed  of  his  pa- 
tient, felt  his  pulse,  noted  all  his  symptoms,  and,  without 
awaking  him,  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  house,  when  he 
was  hailed  by  its  mistress — 

11  Thou  hast  left  no  directions,  doctor.” 

“None  needed — fever  gone — brain  quiet — small  wounds 
nearly  well — great  one  in  the  shoulder  making  no  more  trou- 
ble— shaVt  call  again — nature  and  nursing  to  do  the  rest — 
to  be  kept  quiet,  fed  moderately,  and  soon  be  up  again.” 

“ Thou  now  wilt  consent  to  write  to  his  friends — wilt 
thou  not  ?” 

“ Not  yet.” 

u But  they  know  not,  peradventure,  where  he  is,  nor  whe- 
ther he  be  dead  or  alive.” 

“ Didn’t  mean  they  should.  Misapplied  medicine  kills 
some,  misjudging  friendship  more.  Low  patients  and  officious 
friends  should  have  a double  edged  sword  placed  between 
them.  Will  write,  when  he  can  sit  up  half  a day.  Little 
strength  enough  then  to  contend  with  friends — will  need  half 
as  much  as  wanted  to  meet  his  enemies  in  battle.  The  old 
fellow  who  had  him  brought  to  your  quiet  place,  with  prohi- 
bition of  notice,  knew  something.  Good  morning,  madam,” 
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u Stay,  doctor — if  thou  art  not  to  come  again,  thou  shouldst 
he  paid  now.  What  is  thy  charge  ?” 

u You  pay  ? Ah  ! Let  me  see.  Ten  visits,  five  shillings 
each — ten  times  five,  fifty — two  twenties,  one  ten — ay,  two 
pounds  ten,  that  is  it,  madam.” 

“ Here,  count  for  thyself,  doctor,”  said  the  Quakeress,  who, 
while  the  other  was  reckoning,  had  stepped  to  a chest,  and 
now  coming  forward,  held  out  to  him  a handful  of  coin. 

u Will — guilders  ! Dutch  coin — good — know  the  value — 
get  it  right,”  said  the  gratified  doctor,  as  he  went  on  counting 
out  the  amount  of  his  pay,  which  he  so  little  expected  to  re- 
ceive, at  least  for  the  present,  till  he  had  finished  the  agree- 
able task.  u There,  all  right ; but  where  did  you  get  this 
rare  coin  ?” 

u From  the  stranger.  He  entrusted  it  with  me  for  the  very 
purpose  of  paying  thee,  or  such  other  doctor  as  I chose  to 
emp'ov,”  replied  the  other,  after  some  hesitation. 

“ A stranger  from  the  woods  with  these  ! Here’s  room  for 
peradventures — inferences — guessing,”  rejoined  the  doctor, 
with  a puzzled,  studying  air. 

“ Ay,  but  thou  wilt  oblige  me  by  doing  thy  guessing  mostly 
to  thyself,  doctor,”  responded  the  Quakeress,  with  a significant 
look. 

u Ah  ! I see — private  concernment — unfortunate  liabilities 
or  something  akin,  maybe — but  no  matter — the  old  fellow  is  a 
gentleman — my  respects  to  him,  if  you  ever  see  him  again — 
same  to  you,  madam — good  morning,”  said  the  sententious 
little  man,  nodding  complacently,  and  immediately  de- 
parting. 

After  a day  and  night  passed  mostly  in  peaceful  and 
refreshing  slumbers,  Captain  Willis  awoke  the  next  morning 
so  much  better  and  stronger,  that,  when  he  had  partaken  the 
light  but  the  most  substantial  breakfast  his  careful  hostess 
dared  give  him,  he  was  smilingly  told  by  her,  the  bridle  she 
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had  put  on  his  tongue  the  day  before  might  now,  perhaps,  if 
he  desired  it,  be  safely  removed  for  a little  season. 

“ The  first  use  to  be  made  of  the  privilege,’7  responded  the 
invalid,  in  the  same  spirit,  “ should  be,  I think,  to  inquire  the 
name  of  the  kind  lady  to  whose  care  and  attention  I am  evi- 
dently very  deeply  indebted.77 

“Nay,  nay,  friend;  I had  done  but  a common  duty  of 
humanity,  without  the  compensation  I have  received — much 
less,  now,  could  I claim  any  special  thanks  from  thee.  But 
thou  wouldst  know  my  name  ? It  is  Bachel  Minturn.” 

“A  widow,  I think  you  intimated,  with  these  two  hopeful 
children  I have  seen  here  ? But  I would  also  know  something 
about  your  family  or  personal  history,  my  good  lady.’7 

The  woman,  after  a pause,  meekly  commenced  her  story, 
which  we  will  call 

THE  TRIALS  OF  THE  PERSECUTED  QUAKERESS. 

“ I am,77  she  began — “I  am,  as  thou  hast  rightly  imagined, 
a widow,  with  my  two  children — George  Fox  and  Mary  Dyer 
— and  the  small  farm  here  which  their  father  left  us,  for  my 
only  hope  and  dependence.  He  died  about  five  years  ago, 
after  we  had  occupied  here  nearly  twenty,  with  a disease 
traceable  to  the  early  troubles  which  he  and  I had  in  common 
experienced,  and  which  at  length  drove  us  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  this  peaceful  and  soul-free  island.  Yea,  it  was  indeed  a 
dark  and  angry  cloud  that  gathered  over  the  bright  looking 
path  which  he  and  I were  beginning  to  tread  together.  We 
were  Quakers — that  was  our  crime.  We  were  both  reared  in 
the  same  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  at  rather  an 
early  age  were  betrothed  for  a union  soon  to  be  consummated; 
when  soon  after,  some  of  the  earnest  disciples  of  that  man  of 
power  and  of  the  Spirit — George  Fox — who  was  then  moving 
all  England,  either  as  followers  or  persecutors,  came  over  and 
began  to  preach  in  our  neighborhood.  Curiosity  prompted 
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me  to  attend  one  of  the  meetings  of  this  new  sect,  whom  the 
clergy  were  all  bitterly  denouncing,  and  most  of  the  people 
deriding.  I went  to  laugh,  but  came  away  to  pray. 

“ I was  greatly  troubled  at  what  I heard,  for  I could  not 
deny  its  truth,  nor  reconcile  it  with  the  religious  formulas  I 
had  been  taught  to  believe  essential.  I opened  the  Bible, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  the  same  doctrine  which  the  preacher 
had  enforced,  breathing  through  every  line  and  precept  uttered 
by  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake;  and  I now  could  not 
see  how  it  was  possible  the  simple  doctrines  of  love  and  cha- 
rity could  ever  have  been  twisted  into  the  sanctioning  of  the 
rigid  and  intolerant  requirements  of  the  old  churches.  The 
light  seemed  all  at  once  to  burst  upon  my  mind,  like  the  sun 
breaking  through  a misty  cloud.  The  clogged  spirit  within 
suddenly  responded  to  the  striving  Spirit  from  above.  I felt 
I had  been  transformed  into  one  of  the  new  sect.  I gave  in 

f ° 

my  adhesion,  because  God  in  my  conscience  commanded  it ; 
and  I openly  and  boldly  proclaimed  my  belief,  because  I 
neither  dared  nor  wished  to  withhold  it  from  the  world.  I 
was  arrested,  taken  before  magistrates,  and  ordered  to  recant. 
But,  instead,  I was  moved  by  irresistible  impulse  to  exhort 
them  to  recant.  I was  then  thrown  into  prison  among  felons  ; 
but,  still  unmoved,  I went  to  exhorting  the  prisoners,  the 
jailer,  my  betrothed,  and  all  who  came  to  see  me,  till  all  began 
to  doubt  and  tremble.  1 This  pestilent  creature  must  be  re- 
moved, or  she  will  spread  this  devilish  wild-fire  over  the  whole 
country/  said  the  rulers;  and  accordingly  I was  brought  out, 
banished,  on  pain  of  death  for  return ; my  tongue — this 
scarred  tongue — punched  through  with  a hot  iron ; my  ear — 
this  maimed  ear — slit  down  and  cropped.  I was  then  placed 
before  a constable  on  horseback,  flourishing  a long  scourge, 
and,  under  the  sharply  applied  lash,  driven  through  the  jeering 
multitude.  Without  being  allowed  to  go  to  my  home — which 
was  with  a distant  relative — for  a change  of  raiment,  I was 
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forced  on  to  the  borders  of  tbe  next  town,  in  a southern 
direction.  Here  I was  delivered  over  to  a new  constable, 
already  there,  and  waiting  at  the  town  lines  to  receive  me, 
and,  by  the  blows  of  a new  and  untired  arm,  greatly  to 
increase  my  sufferings.  But  my  betrothed,  the  faithful 
Nathan  Minturn,  who  had  resolved  to  share  my  fate,  and  had 
accordingly  provided  himself  with  what  money  he  could 
command,  procured  my  clothes  and  hastily  packed  them  up 
with  his  own,  now,  to  my  great  joy,  soon  overtook  us,  fell  in 
by  my  side,  and,  in  despite  the  curses  of  my  new  driver, 
shielded  me,  and,  as  far  as  he  could,  took  the  cruel  blows 
upon  his  own  head  and  shoulders.  The  gush  of  love  and 
gratitude  that  then  welled  up  from  my  heart,  shook  my  whole 
frame  as  I staggered  onward;  but  I could  not  express  it,  save 
by  looks,  and  that  imperfectly,  for  my  parched  mouth  was 
filled  by  my  swollen  tongue,  and  the  blinding  blood  from  my 
ear  was  disfiguring  my  whole  features.  But  I need  not  enlarge 
on  the  mingled  joys,  sorrows*  and  sufferings  of  that  day’s  ter- 
rible journey.  Having  been  thus  scourged  from  town  to  town  » 
by  a succession  of  remorseless  officers,  we  arrived,  near  night- 
fall, at  the  southern  border  of  the  colony;  when,  with  a part- 
ing lash  and  a bitter  anathema,  we  were  told  to  go  to  the  land 
of  heretics  where  we  belonged,  and  never  show  our  faces 
again,  unless  we  wished  to  swing  on  the  gallows. 

u As  soon  as  this  last  rude  official,  who  now  wheeled  his  horse 
and  rode  off,  was  out  of  sight,  we  involuntarily  dropped  down, 
in  our  fatigue  and  perplexities,  upon  a rock  by  the  wayside, 
and,  with  our  heads  on  each  other’s  shoulders,  truly,  as  the 
Scripture  hath  it,  lifted  up  our  voices  and  wept.  We  then, 
after  mingling  our  tears  awhile,  and  comforting  each  other  as 
we  best  could,  united  in  a heartfelt  supplication  to  heaven,  for 
support  and  guidance  in  our  unprotected,  homeless,  friendless 
condition.  After  this,  we  rose  much  comforted,  calmed,  and 
trusting,  and  instinctively  bent  our  steps  towards  Providence, 
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then  as  now,  the  city  of  refuge  for  the  oppressed.  Arriving 
there  by  daylight,  we  presented  ourselves  to  friend  Roger 
Williams,  then  Governor,  and  rejoicing  in  the  new  freedom 
charter  of  the  whole  Narraganset  province,  which,  after  so 
much  labor,  he  had  just  obtained  from  England.  He  received 
us  kindly,  ordered  refreshments,  and  then  taking  a seat  beside 
us,  listened  to  our.  story. 

u c Poor  martyrs  of  soul  liberty  !’  he  exclaimed,  with  tears 
' starting  from  his  eyes,  as  we  finished  our  story.  ‘ I welcome 

you  both  to  our  conscience-free  plantations.  But  you  must 

*■-  _ 

be  assisted.  Let  me  see — there  is  a tract  of  land  large  enough 
| for  several  good  farms,  on  the  west  shore  of  Acpuidneck,  that 
have  not  been  appropriated.  Your  unusual  sufferings  for 
conscience’  sake,  entitle  you  to  the  best  one.  A ou  shall  have  it. 

I « He  then  hurried  off,  and  in  a few  minutes  returning  with  a 
freshly  written  deed — yea,  of  this  very  farm,  handed  it  to  us 
for  perusal,  and  keeping.  My  Nathan  read  it  and  hesitated, 
saying  he  could  not  pay  for  so  much  land. 

« < Pay  V said  the  good  man,  rebukingly.  ‘ Ho  you  think 
the  Lord  placed  me  here  with  the  means  and  power,  after  he 
had  so  sorely  tried  me,  for  any  worse  purpose  than  to  give 
free  homes  to  the  persecuted  ? Talk  no  more  of  pay,  but  go 
to  your  granted  home  and  improve  your  talent  in  peace.  But 
| children,’  he  added,  after  a thoughtful  pause,  ( you  are  not 
married.  I am  a minister — no  formal  bans  are  necessary— it 
can  be  done  before  me,  and  here  on  the  spot;  so  rise,  my 

I children,  and  be  joined  in  marriage.’ 

“ At  this,  we  both  hesitated.  The  thought  of  such  an  event 
just  then,  being  so  unexpected — so  strange,  and  making  such 
a crowning  of  that  sad  day’s  adventures  ! But  friend  Wil- 
liams thinking  it  would  be  best,  under  the  circumstances,  we 
yielded,  stood  up,  and  were  duly  married.  After  remaining 
in  Providence  a few  days,  we  came  here  to  our  farm,  built  a 
temporary  house,  and  went  to  cultivating  the  soil.  My  hus- 
26 
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band  diligently  followed  his  avocation  that  year  and  the  next, 
with  none  but  brief  absences. 

“ But  on  the  approach  of  the  second  winter,  as  he  had  decided 
to  build  a better  house  the  next  season,  and  as  he  still  had 
property  in  Massachusetts,  which  might  be  sold  for  enough 
to  aid  him  greatly  in  building,  he  made  a journey,  with  that 
view,  to  his  old  home.  Not  knowing  the  fact,  which,  to  his 
sorrow,  he  soon  ascertained,  that  a decree  of  banishment  had, 
at  the  time  of  our  leaving,  been  issued  against  him  also,  he 
had  not  thought  of  meeting  with  any  molestation.  But  al- 
though, being  a prudent  man,  he  had  never  declared  his  be- 
lief there,  or  done  aught  to  manifest  it,  save  the  part  he  took 
while  coming  off  with  me,  yet  he  was  at  once  arrested  on  his 
arrival  as  a returned  Quaker,  and,  without  being  allowed  any 
hearing,  thrown  into  prison.  And  here  he  was  kept  in  a cold 
damp  cell,  through  that  whole  long  and  dreary  winter,  during 
which  he  contracted  an  inflammatory  disease,  from  which  he 
never  fully  recovered.  Early  in  the  spring,  however,  through 
the  exertions  of  friends,  who  made  intercession  for  him  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  returned  in  ignorance  of  the  decree,  they 
at  last  reluctantly  released  him,  and,  on  account  of  his  infir- 
mities, graciously  allowed  him  to  depart  without  the  usual 
scourging  on  the  way. 

“ Such  is  my  poor  story,”  added  the  Quakeress  in  conclu- 
sion. “ The  people  and  rulers  of  my  native  colony  have 
caused  me  very  many,  and  very  sore  afflictions;  but  I forgive 
them  for  all ; they  knew  not  what  they  did.” 

The  invalid,  who  had  listened  with  deep  interest  and  vary- 
ing emotions  to  the  simple  and  touching  recital  of  the  Qua- 
keress, failed  not  to  express,  what,  in  view  of  some  of  his  own 
experiences,  he  the  more  sensibly  felt,  a warm  sympathy  for 
her  in  her  trials  and  afflictions.  Nor  did  he  hesitate  to  openly 
and  strongly  inveigh  against  the  blinded  bigots  who  had 
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caused  her  trouble.  But  although  the  forbearing  woman  evi- 
dently felt  the  force  of  his  remarks,  yet  she  could  not  be 
brought  to  join  him  in  any  words  of  condemnation,  and  <(it 
is  not  for  me  to  judge  them/’  was  her  only  response ) for,  in 
common  with  all  her  remarkable  sect, 

*(  She  walk’d  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight — 

By  love,  and  not  by  law, — 

The  presence  of  the  wrong  or  right, 

She  rather  felt  than  saw.” 

Still  he  had  evidently  by  his  kind  words  and  frank  declara- 
tions, which  she  had  hardly  expected  of  one  from  the  colonies 
from  which  she  had  been  driven,  touched  a chord  in  her  feel- 
ings which  greatly  raised  him  in  her  regard  ; which  made  him, 
indeed,  henceforth  doubly  a favorite  in  the  family,  and  caused 
the  days  of  his  convalescence  to  pass  pleasantly  away.  And 
from  that  time,  that  convalescence  became  as  rapid  as  it  was 
thus  made  pleasant.  Within  four  days  from  the  recovery  of 
his  consciousness,  he  was  able  to  leave  his  bed,  and  sat  up  for 
hours  at  a time — within  a week,  to  walk  about  the  house  and 
yard,  and,  in  less  than  another,  to  go  abroad  for  short  excur- 
sions along  the  shores  of  the  bay,  or  into  the  woods  with  his 
rifle,  which,  together  with  his  valued  sword,  he  was  gratified 
to  find,  had  been  carefully  preserved  and  brought  along  with 
him  to  that  place. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  taken  but  little  thought  about  leav- 
ing his  pleasant  quarters.  He  was  growing  restless,  indeed, 
with  his  returning  vigor  of  health ) but  it  was  far  less  any 
matter  of  public  than  private  concernment  that  caused  his 
uneasiness.  It  was  the  mysteries  attending  his  late  singular 
capture,  connected,  as  he  now  more  than  ever  felt  them  some- 
how to  be,  with  those  still  enveloping  the  fate  of  his  long 
lost  Madian,  which  now  chiefly  occupied  his  mind,  and  which 
he  was  intently  but  vainly  casting  about  him  for  the  means 
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of  solving.  Independent  of  this  object  of  his  solicitude,  lie 
had  formed  no  definite  plans  in  regard  to  his  own  future 
movements  : for.  smarting,  as  he  was,  under  a keen  sense  of 
neglect  and  contumely  shown  him  by  the  colonial  authorities, 
as  his  only  reward  for  all  his  services  and  sufferings,  he  felt 
little  inclined  to  trouble  them  any  further  with  his  presence  ; 
and  he  was  beginning  to  make  up  his  mind  to  settle  down 
somewhere  among  the  quiet  people  with  whom  his  last  lot 
seemed  so  strangely  to  have  been  cast.  But  events  were  now  at 
hand  which  were  suddenly  to  rouse  him  from  his  indifference 
and  change  the  whole  current  of  his  thoughts  towards  a hap- 
pier and  more  important  consummation.  The  Quakeress  had 
the  week  before  despatched  her  son  to  apprise  the  doctor  of 
his  patient’s  rapid  recovery;  and  she  had  been  for  some  days 
wondering  why  her  communication  had  not  led,  as  she  had 
understood  it  would,  to  visits  from  the  friends  of  the  latter ; 
when,  one  evening  after  dark,  as  the  family  were  all  sitting 
within,  chatting  together,  they  were  startled  by  a loud  and 
heavy  rapping  at  the  door. 

“ That  must  be  a rough  customer,”  said  Willis,  rising, 
“ let  me  go,  Mrs.  Minturn,  and  ascertain  what  the  man  would 
have.” 

Accordingly  he  proceeded  to  the  outer  door,  carelessly  threw 
it  open,  and  came  to  a stand  on  the  threshold  ; when  he  dis- 
covered the  outlines  of  a stout,  burly  man  sitting  on  a horse 
before  him,  but  there  was  not  light  enough  for  any  personal 
recognitions,  and  for  a moment  there  was  a dead  pause  on 
both  sides.  The  silence,  however,  was  quickly  broken  by  the 
new  comer,  who,  in  a doubtful,  grum,  heavy  tone,  said — 

“ Can  you  inform  me,  friend,  of  the  whereabouts  of  a cer- 
tain runaway  dead  man,  once  considerable  of  a creature, 
passing  under  the  name  of  Vane  Willis?” 

“ Is  not  this  Captain  Mosely  ?”  hesitatingly  asked  Willis, 
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without  replying  to  the  rough,  unceremonious  question.  “It 
must  be,  I think — ay,  it  can  be  no  other.” 

“Not  very  well,  I fancy,”  responded  the  other;  “and  now 
I hear  your  voice,  I know  what  I half  suspected  at  first — that 
I am  talking  to  the  very  chap  I am  after — have  found  at  last, 
and  now  see,  thank  Heaven  ! standing  like  a well  man,  square 
on  his  feet  before  me.” 

“ Captain  Mosely,”  rejoined  the  former,  “I  am  as  glad  as 
I am  surprised  to  see  you.  Alight,  sir, — alight  and  walk 
in.” 

“ Ay,  to  be  sure,  I will ; for  I have  no  notion  of  letting  you 
slip  through  my  fingers  this  time,”  said  Mosely,  dismounting 
and  following  his  gratified  friend  into  the  house. 

“ This  is  Captain  Mosely  from  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Min- 
| turn,”  said  Willis  as  he  ushered  him  into  the  room. 

“ He  is  one  of  thy  friends — is  he  ?”  said  the  Quakeress. 

“ Ay,  and  a most  valued  one, 

“ He  shall  be  considered  one  of  ours  then  ; friend  Mosely, 
I bid  thee  a kind  welcome  to  my  house  and  such  poor  fare  as 
it  may  afford.  George  Fox,  take  care  of  friend  Mosely’s 
horse ; and  thee  Mary  Dyer,  come,  stir  thyself,  and  we  will  try 
to  make  good  our  words  of  welcome  by  preparing  something 
acceptable  in  the  way  of  supper.” 

“ Now  I like  that  !”  exclaimed  the  off  hand  captain,  taken 
1 aback  by  the  words  and  manner  of  the  Quakeress.  “ It  sounds 
hearty.  I thought  the  Quakers  never  paid  any  attention  to 
politeness;  but  hang  me,  if  there  an’t  more  of  the  quin- 
tessence of  politeness  in  these  few  words  she  has  just  spoken 
here,  than  in  all  the  fine  phrases  I ever  heard  at  a Boston 
dinner  table  ! Captain  Willis,  I don’t  wonder  at  your  safe 
recovery  in  such  keeping.” 

When  these  word-tokens  of  mutual,  amicable,  and  happy 
feeling,  had  been  thus  pleasantly  exchanged,  Willis  and 
> Mosely  retired  to  the  private  apartment  of  the  former,  for  the 
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double  purpose  of  more  freedom  of  conversation,  and  of  reliev- 
ing the  females  of  their  restraining  presence  during  the  hos- 
pitable preparations  of  the  kitchen. 

“ Now,  Captain  Mosely,”  said  Willis,  as  the  two  became 
seated,  “ now  for  the  news  from  the  colonies — the  progress  of 
the  war,  and  all.  Your  coming  has  re-awakened  something  like 
the  old  interest  which  I used  to  feel,  but  which  I thought  I 
should  never  feel  again,  in  their  public  affairs  there.” 

“News? — Progress  of  the  war  V’  exclaimed  Mosely,  with 
a look  of  surprise.  “ Why,  don’t  you  know,  Willis  ? Hav ’n’t 
they  told  you  what  has  been  happening  the  past  winter  ?” 

“No,  how  should  I?  From  the  night  of  that  desperate 
swamp  fight,  which  closed  over  me  in  a swoon  from  loss  of 
blood  from  wounds,  which  I was  hardly  aware  I had  received, 
I have  known  nothing  distinctly  till  within  the  last  fortnight. 
And  since  then,  I have  scarcely  felt  interest  enough  in  events 
abroad  to  enquire.  And  if  I had  enquired,  it  would  not  have 
availed  me  in  this  secluded  family  of  Quakers,  who  never 
enquire  or  talk  about  the  events  of  war.  No  others  have  I 
seen  to  enquire  of,  except  the  doctor ; and  him  I only  indis- 
tinctly remember,  as  he  discontinued  his  visits  about  the  time 
I fairly  came  to  myself,  and  so  managed,  as  I began  to  sus- 
pect, that  I should  not  immediately  have  any  other  visitors.” 

“ Ay,  very  likely — a queer  old  stick,  that  doctor.  It  was 
he  who  wrote  to  a friend  of  mine,  giving  us  the  first  news 
we  had  of  you,  whom,  as  you  were  not  to  be  found  when  we 
retreated,  we  supposed  to  have  been  killed  and  dragged  off, 
or  taken  prisoner  and  then  killed,  and  in  coming  into  this 
section,  as  I immediately  did,  I had  to  go  to  this  doctor 
for  directions  to  the  place  where  you  might  be  found.” 

“ Ah  ! Then  it  would  seem  he  has  been  keeping  up  a sort 
of  supervision  over  me,  during  my  convalescence,  and  chose 
his  own  time  when  I should  come  into  the  world  again.  "Well, 
he  may  have  judged  correctly.  At  all  events,  it  has  been  a 
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matter  of  indifference  with  me.  But  to  the  news  you  were 
about  to  tell  me.” 

“ The  news,  I am  sorry  to  tell  you,  Willis,  goes  to  make  up 
a sad  and  gloomy  tale.  The  events  of  the  war  since  I saw 
you,  present  an  almost  unvarying  picture  of  blood,  plunder, 
and  conflagration.  Our  wicked  assault  on  the  Narraganset 
village,  and  our  indiscriminate  massacre  there,  as  dear  as  it 
cost  the  Indians,  cost  us  still  dearer.  Every  tribe  in  the 
country  seemed  to  make  common  cause  with  the  survivors,  in 
the  work  of  revenge.  They  were  before  that  time,  simply 
ordinary  enemies,  since  then  they  have  been  infuriated  fiends. 
As  we  slew  unoffending  women  and  children  at  that  battle  j 
so  they,  in  turn,  have  spared  neither  age  nor  sex  in  their  sub- 
sequent warfare  upon  us.  The  villages  of  Lancaster,  Medfield, 
Groton,  Warwick,  Marlboro,  Bridgewater,  Sudbury,  and  Sci- 
tuate,  have  been  successively  sacked  and  laid  in  ashes,  and 
large  portions  of  their  inhabitants  made  victims  of  the  bullet 
and  tomahawk  ; while  the  scattered  settlements  of  nearly  the 
whole  frontier  of  Massachusetts  have  shared  the  same  melan- 
choly fate.  It  has  seemed  as  if  all  hell  had  been  let  loose  upon 
our  devoted  colonies.” 

tt  But  our  troops — where  have  been  our  troops  in  the  mean- 
while ?”  exclaimed  the  astonished  and  horrified  young  officer. 

“ They  have  been  everywhere — ay,  and  everywhere  on  the 
chase  after  the  enemy.  But  it  has  all  amounted  to  little  or 
nothing.  We  would  hear  of  them  concentrating  in  large 
numbers  to  assault  some  particular  town,  and  we  would  make 
a forced  march  for  the  place.  But  when  we  arrived,  the  mis- 
chief was  done,  and  the  red  devils  were  off  to  emerge  from 
their  fastnesses,  two  days  after,  perhaps  to  bring  the  same 
doom  on  some  other  equally  unprepared  town  fifty  miles  off  in 
an  opposite  direction.  And  even  when  we  were  lucky  enough 
to  come  across,  and  engage  any  of  their  roving  bands,  they 
have,  I am  ashamed  to  say,  generally  succeeded,  by  their  am- 
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bushes,  traps,  and  other  devices  of  their  devilish  cunning,  in 
killing:  two  of  our  numbers  where  we  killed  one  of  theirs. 
They  are,  however,  giving  us  a little  respite  just  now,  having 
gone,  it  is  thought,  over  to  Connecticut  river.  But  they  will 
probably  soon  be  back  upon  us  again,  and  in  larger  force  than 
ever.  In  short,  matters  look  rather  squally  for  us,  I can 
assure  you,  friend  Willis.  We  must  have  you  in  the  field 
again.” 

u I am  in  no  condition  to  take  the  field  at  present,  Captain 
Mosely  \ and  besides  that  I have  resolved  never  to  enter  the 
service  again  without  a commission.  I have  already  fought 
and  suffered  enough  for  one  who  is  to  receive  scorn  and  neglect 
as  the  only  reward  for  his  perilous  services.  You  know  the 
part  I took  in  the  swamp-fight,  and  how  I was  then  treated  ” 

11  Ay,  and  I know  also,  that  but  for  your  masterly  move- 
ment in  gaining  the  island  and  assailing  the  foe  in  the  rear, 
that  victory,  if  victory  it  could  be  called,  had  never  been  won. 
And  I further  know  your  gallant  achievments,  on  that  terrible 
day,  have  in  no  way  been  noticed  by  our  bigot-blind  superiors. 
The  people,  however,  I find,  understand  it.  And  your  reward, 
brought  about  by  their  clamors  in  your  behalf,  cannot  be,  I 
think,  far  distant.  But  enough  of  this.  I will  now  hear,  as 
far  as  you  could  know  them,  the  circumstances  of  your  mishap 
in  the  battle,  capture,  manner  of  getting  out  of  the  woods  to 
this  place,  and  recovery  The  old  doctor  gave  me  some 
vague  and  mystified  hints  about  it ) but  I want  to  hear  it  from 
you.” 

Accordingly  Captain  Willis  proceeded  to  relate  all,  with 
which  our  readers  have  been  made  acquainted,  respecting  the 
singular  occurrences  embraced  within  the  scope  of  the  other’s 
enquiry  • when,  as  the  two,  both  almost  equally  in  the  dark 
respecting  the  mysteries  in  which  the  whole  subject  was  still 
involved,  were  discussing  the  probable  character  of  the 
stranger,  and  the  motives  which  could  have  actuated  him  in 
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his  friendly,  liberal,  but  extraordinary  and  unaccountable 
course  and  conduct  towards  an  entire  stranger,  and  before  they 
could  hit  upon  anything  that  looked  like  even  a probable  solu- 
tion, their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a new  and  unex- 
pected arrival. 

“ Friend  Willis,”  said  the  Quakeress,  gently  throwing  open 
the  door,  11  there  is  a youngerly  red  man  here,  who  desires  to 
see  thee  • but  both  of  thee  had  better  come  out  now,  as  our 
supper  is  nearly  ready.” 

Casting  at  each  other  looks  of  inquiry,  slightly  mingled  with 
surprise,  the  officers  at  once  rose,  and,  without  remark  fol- 
lowed their  hostess  into  the  kitchen. 

“ That  is  friend  Willis,”  said  the  Quakeress,  pointing  to  the 
younger  officer,  while  directing  her  words  to  a young  Indian, 
who  stood  near  the  outerly  entrance,  demurely  looking  down 
upon  the  floor ; but  who,  thereupon,  with  a keen  glance  at 
the  person  indicated,  advanced  a step,  and  held  out  a letter. 

Captain  Willis,  with  a look  of  lively  interest  came  forward, 
took  the  letter,  at  once  opened  it,  and,  after  glancing  over  the 
contents,  and  hesitating  a moment,  read  aloud, 

“ As  soon  as  Captain  Willis  is  able  to  travel,  which  I trust 
is  now,  his  late  captor,  or  prisoner,  or  nurse  in  the  woods, 
would  be  gratified  to  see  him  at  Providence.  Enquire  of 
Governor  Williams  for 

Crocker.” 

u There  ! by  the  George,  Willis,”  exclaimed  Mosely,  slap- 
ping the  other  on  the  shoulder,  “ in  that  short  and  sweet  epis- 
tle, I see  the  spot  where  the  light  is  to  come  from  out  of 
that  cloud  of  mist  and  mystery,  we  were  just  bothering 
about.” 

“ Then  you  would  advise  me  to  go  there,  would  you  ?” 

« To  be  sure  I would — there  is  a meaning  in  this  queer 
affair.” 

“ When,  and  how  would  you  go,  Mosely  ?” 
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u To-morrow,  and  with.  me.  I came  by  way  of  Providence 
— left  my  horse  there — came  down  in  a little  schooner,  which 
returns  to-morrow  from  Newport,  where  I landed  and  took 
horse  hither.  You  are  well  enough  for  the  trip,  and  will  be 
in  a fever  till  you  know  what  is  to  come  out  of  the  business. 
Yes,  go  with  me  to-morrow ; I will  stop  in  that  fown  till  you  can 
tell  me  something  of  the  discoveries  you  may  make  ) for  I’ll 
be  whipped  if  I ain’t  getting  to  feel  as  curious  about  it  as  a 
little  girl  over  a riddle.” 

11 1 will  it,  Captain  Mosely,”  responded  the  other  cheer- 
ily ; “ so  we  will  call  it  settled.” 

u -But  art  thou  to  leave  us,  then,  to-morrow  morning,  friend 
Willis  i”  asked  the  Quakeress,  with  visible  emotion. 

u It  would  seem  so,  my  good  lady,”  replied  the  young  offi- 
cer, tenderly. 

“ Then  to-morrow  will  be  the  saddest  day  we  have  had  this 
long  time,”  responded  the  Quakeress  with  starting  tears. 

“ Oib  ifc  is  not  for  a final  separation,  I trust,  my  kindest  of 
friends,”  rejoined  the  other,  feelingly.  “ Oh,  no!  I can 
never  forget  this  family — no,  never  j and  however  the  journey 
contemplated  now,  may  turn  out,  I shall  often  visit  the  peace- 
ful abode  where  I have  been  placed  under  so  many  obliga- 
tions. Put  I must  have  a word  with  the  messenger,”  he 
added,  turning  to  the  Indian.  u When  do  you  return  to  Pro- 
vidence, my  red  friend  ?” 

“ Part  way— up,  long  four,  three  mile,  where  left  canoe,  to- 
night,  may  be  rest  part  way,  next  sun — morrow  morn- 

• n 

mg- 

“Well, ‘as  you  will  doubtless  get  to  Providence  first,  you 
may  tell  the  man  who  sent  you  here,  that  I shall  probably 
reach  there  some  time  to-morrow  afternoon.” 

“Yas.  Me  go,  now,”  said  the  native,  turning  to  de- 
part. 

Nay,  nay,  led  friend,”  interposed  the  kind  Quakeress, 
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a thou  must  not  go  till  thou  hast  had  some  food.  Come,  we 
are  about  to  take  supper,  and,  if  these  gentlemen  here  don’t 
object,  we  will  give  thee  a seat  with  us  at  the  table.  The 
Lord,  according  to  our  creed,”  she  added,  addressing  the 
readily  consenting  officers,  as  they  all  now  seated  themselves 
round  the  well  loaded  board—' “ The  Lord  created  all  men 
equal,  whatever  their  race  or  color  ; and  it  is  not  for  us,  his 
poor  creatures,  to  be  the  first  to  set  up  distinctions. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

They  talk  of  short-lived  pleasure — be  it  so — 

Pain  dies  as  quickly  : stern,  hard-featured  pain 
Expires,  and  lets  her  weary  prisoner  go. 

The  fiercest  agonies  have  shortest  reign ; 

And  after  dreams  of  horror,  comes  again 
The  welcome  morning  with  its  rays  of  peace.” 

Bryant. 

It  was  spring — auspicious  spring — that  season  which  alike 
gladdens  and  delights  the  doubting  heart  of  the  Christian 
philosopher  and  the  raptured  eye  of  nature’s  poet.  Por,  as 
the  thronging  idealities  which  she  brings  in  her  rejuvenating 
train,  burst  on  his  mental  vision,  the  one  sees  in  every  burst- 
ing bud  and  germ,  springing  into  new  life  from  the  perishing 
seed,  the  cheering  type  of  the  new  life  in  store  for  him,  when 
he  too,  like  the  seed,  shall  be  mingled  in  the  dust.  The  other 
as  he  beholds  nature  gradually  spreading  her  flowery  carpet 
beneath  his  feet,  and  unfolding  her  leafy  banners  to  the  whis- 
pering breeze  above  his  head,  is  regaled  with  the  purest  em- 
blems of  moral  loveliness,  and  the  most  delicate  forms  of 
beauty,  which  poetic  thought  can  appropriate,  either  to  hoard 
for  its  own  silent  pleasures,  or  elaborate  for  the  gratification 
of  others. 

Near  the  top  of  the  southern  declivity  of  the  fine  eleva- 
tion, around  and  over  which,  now  cluster  the  conspicuous 
edifices  of  Providence,  the  city  of  the  beautiful  early  record, 
and,  with  the  progress  of  a just  and  comprehensive  liberty, 
of  constantly  brightening  early  memories,  there  stood,  at  the 
peiiod  of  our  story,  a cosey  little  cottage,  so  far  removed  from 
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all  others,  and  so  poorly  provided  with  approaches  as  to  give 

it  the  air  of  solitude  and  intentional  seclusion.  But  any 

drawback  which  might  be  found  in  its  loneliness,  was  amply 

compensated  by  the  unrivaled  prospect  which  its  peculiar 

situation  afforded.  A variegated  landscape  of  field,  forest,  and 

waters,  lay  stretched  to  an  almost  limitless  extent  before  and 

around  it.  And  these  views,  as  striking  as  they  were  at  all 

times,  were  now,  on  the  pleasant  spring  afternoon,  when  we 

would  bring  up  the  spot  to  the  notice  of  the  reader,  especially 

beautiful  and  magnificent.  Reanimating  nature  was  making 

. ° » 
her  great  yearly  toilet,  and  everywhere  rejoicing  in  the  beauty 

and  fragrance  of  her  vernal  attire.  Far  away  on  the  right, 

dotting  the  country  in  lessening  perspective,  lay  the  green 

hills  kissing  the  skies.  On  the  left,  the  eye  wandered,  with 

fewer  prominent  land-marks  indeed,  but  with  other  objects 

of  scarcely  less  attraction,  over  river,  plain,  and  woodland,  till 

the  vision  melted  away  and  was  lost  in  the  blue  distance ; 

while  in  front,  the  long,  wavy  line  of  the  bright  waters  of 

harbor  and  bay,  now  glittering  in  the  rays  of  the  descending 

sun,  lay  sleeping  in  their  resplendence,  like  young  Beauty 

reposing  in  an  illuminated  cradle. 

In  the  front  room  of  the  secluded  cottage  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, and  close  by  the  side  of  an  open  window,  sat  a beau- 
tiful, dark-browed  girl,  wistfully  gazing  out  on  the  bright 
scene  before  her.  But  her  eye  was  not  now  feasting  itself  on 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  landscape.  It  was  fixed  on  a small 
vessel  that  was  seen  heaving  round  a distant  headland,  and 
slowly  creeping  over  the  undulating  waters  towards  the  quiet 
little  haven  which  lay  embosomed  among  the  surrounding 
hills  and  forests,  almost  at  her  feet.  She  now  rose,  thrust  her 
head  through  the  window,  as  for  a nearer  and  clearer  view, 
and  scanned  the  approaching  craft  long  and  intently,  when 
she  hastily  withdrew  from  the  window,  and  taking  a lon^, 
relieving  breath,  stood  awhile  musing  and  murmuring,  11  It  is 
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the  one  ! Coming  at  last ! coming  at  last ! Oh,  if  he  knew 
of  this  agitation — this  half-dreading,  yet  intense  longing  to 
meet  him,  how  he  must  despise  me ! But  thanks  to  woman’s 
instinctive  arts  of  reserve  for  concealing  what  cheapens  her 
in  the  eyes  of  those  she  would  enchain,  and  revealing  enough 
to  ensure  the  permanence  of  the  thrall — thanks  for  these,  he 
will  never  know.  So,  now  for  the  schooling.” 

Accordingly,  while  slowly  pacing  the  room,  she  commenced 
the  proposed  process  of  trying  to  reduce  her  rebellious  feelings 
into  subjection  and  calmness,  or  rather  to  school  the  tell-tale 
countenance  into  such  expressions  of  quiet  indifference,  or 
mere  polite  interest,  as  should,  at  least,  decently  conceal  the 
tender  tumult  within.  All  her  resolutions  to  this  end,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  her,  at  every  turn  in  her  walk  which 
brought  her  near  the  window,  from  sending  a quick,  eager 
glance  out  upon  the  water,  to  note  the  inward  progress  of  the 
vessel  which  was  thus  riveting  her  attention.  This  she 
continued  to  do  until  she  had  seen  the  lagging  craft,  that 
seemed  to  her,  in  her  impatience  and  suspense,  to  be  forever 
in  reaching  its  destination,  at  length  driving  up  to  its  wharf, 
the  grating  hawser  thrown  around  the  confining-post,  and  the 
crew  leaping  ashore.  With  cheek  made  eloquent  with  the 
coming  and  going  shades  of  hope  and  disappointment  that 
successively  flitted  over  it,  she  stood  noting,  for  some  time, 
with  unsatisfied  eye,  each  individual  form  of  the  ship’s  com- 
pany, as,  one  after  another,  they  now  made  their  appearance 
on  the  wharf.  At  last,  however,  one  form  came  in  view, 
which  the  keen  eye  of  love  instinctively  told  her  could  be  no 
other  than  the  original  of  the  picture  she  carried  in  her  own 
bosom  • when,  suddenly  letting  down  the  curtain  of  the  win- 
dow, and  removing  the  chair  from  before  it,  she  took  a book 
from  a shelf,  and  seated  herself  in  a different  part  of  the 
room.  After  sitting  in  this  position  for  the  next,  and,  to  her, 
the  almost  interminable  half  hour — now  abstractedly  turning 
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over  the  leaves  of  her  hook,  now  trying  to  read,  and  now 
shutting  the  volume,  to  open  it  again  and  go  through  again 
the  same  empty  performance — the  sound  of  an  approaching 
footstep  without  at  length  reached  her  quickened  senses, 
causing  her  to  start;  and  the  next  moment,  a gentle  rapping 
on  the  door  brought  her  instantly  to  her  feet.  With  flushing 
cheek  and  fast-heaving  bosom,  she  flew  towards  the  door,  and, 
forgetful  of  all  her  self-training  in  the  emotions  of  the  moment, 
quickly  threw  it  open,  gave  one  earnest  look,  and,  with  both 
arms  extended,  rushed  forward  to  her  greatly  surprised,  but 
still  more  greatly  overjoyed  lover. 

There  was  an  attempt  to  speak,  on  both  sides ; but  on  both 
sides  it  was  equally  a failure.  The  starting  tear  and  quivering 
lip  were  the  only  interpreters  of  their  overcharged  feelings, 
and,  hand  in  hand,  they  mutely  passed  into  the  house,  and 
seated  themselves  facing  each  other  in  the  recess  of  the 
window. 

u Excuse  me/’  said  the  girl,  as  soon  as  the  silent  language 
of  the  emotions  could  be  made  to  yield  to  the  less  eloquent 
utterance  of  the  tongue.  u Excuse  me,  Mr.  Willis,”  she 
repeated,  in  low,  broken,  and  tremulous  accents,  as  she  wiped 
away  the  tear-spray  that  had  bedewed  her  fair  cheek ; u I did 
not  think  to  be  so  childish.  But  to  see  you  alive,  after  I had, 
in  thought,  buried  you ; and  now,  after  such  a sickness,  to  see 
you  looking  so  unexpectedly  well ! Oh,  Vane,  Yane  ! how 
much  I have  suffered  in  mind  on  your  account  !” 

u And  I,  too,  dearest  Madian,  have  suffered  both  in  mind 
and  in  body,  it  may  be  said,  on  your  account.  But  I am 
richly  compensated  for  it  all  in  the  happiness  of  this  moment. 
And  so  much  the  more  joyful  the  meeting,  because,  at  this 
time,  so  unexpected.” 

“ Unexpected,  Yane?  Ah!  I bethink  me,  now;  the  find- 
ing me  here  might  be  unexpected.” 

u Yes,  finding  you  here  now , though  I confess  I expected 
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to  meet  one  here  who  might,  I thought,  assist  me  to  find  you. 
But  where  is  he  ? This  is  the  house,  surely ; hut  where  is 
Mr.  Crocker,  and  who  is  he,  Madian  ? ” 

After  hesitating  an  instant,  the  maiden,  who  had  by  this 
time  regained  her  usual  composure,  looked  up  a little  archly, 
and  said — 

“ Yes,  this  is  the  house;  but  you  are  throwing  upon  me  a 
whole  heap  of  questions  all  at  once  about  other  folks,  when 
we  have  had  scarcely  five  minutes  together  to  talk  about  our 
own  affairs.” 

“ Oh,  no,  not  much  of  a heap — only  a simple  question  or 
two ; and  it  was  for  the  very  reason  I fancied  they  might 
have  some  bearing  on  our  affairs,  that  I was  prompted  to  ask 
them.  ” 

“ But  you  will  be  asking  me  for  my  adventures,  since  we 
parted,  next,  won’t  you  ?” 

“ Certainly  shall  I,  next,  or  now,  if  you  choose  it,  Madian  ; 
for  never  have  I been  so  utterly  at  fault  about  any  thing  in 
my  life,  as  about  your  movements,  since  your  mysterious  dis- 
appearance from  Plymouth  up  to  the  present  time.” 

“ Very  well,  sir,  you  shall  be  immediately  gratified  with 
my  whole  story,  provided  you  will  allow  me  first  to  furnish 
a sort  of  practical  preface,  which  I trust  will  not  be  the  least 
agreeable  part  of  the  performance.  So,  here  my  brave  friend, 
who  is  said  to  be  proof  against  ambuscade  and  surprise— here 
take  this  volume,  and  amuse  yourself  during  the  brief  absence 
I must  also  be  allowed  in  furtherance  of  the  matter.” 

Thus  playfully  remarking,  the  now  joyous  and  animated 
girl,  with  a sort  of  roguish,  knowing  smile,  lightly  tripped  out 
of  the  apartment,  leaving  her  lover  utterly  at  a loss  to  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  her  enigmatical  words,  or  to  form  a guess 
of  the  object  of  her  singular  movement.  He  was  not  long 
left,  however,  to  the  indulgence  of  useless  conjectures.  In  a 
few.  minutes,  she  reappeared  in  the  entry,  with  a countenance 
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lit  up  with  joy  and  pride,  and  walking  arm  in  arm  with  a well 
dressed,  dark  complexioned,  elderly,  but  vigorous  looking 
gentleman.  Captain  Willis  instinctively  rose  at  their  appear- 
ance, glanced  keenly  at  the  face  of  the  man,  hesitated  in  evi- 
dent uncertainty  an  instant,  and  then  doubtfully  uttered — 

“ Mr.  Crocker — I believe.” 

u Ay,  sir,  till  I get  a new  christening,”  said  the  other 
smiling  and  throwing  a significant  glance  at  Madian. 

u Captain  Willis,”  said  the  maiden,  with  an  impressive  air, 
and  in  tones  made  tremulous  with  emotion — 1 u Captain  Willis, 
this  is  my  father,  Colonel  Richard  Southworth.” 

After  the  young  officer,  who,  it  will  be  needless  to  say,  was 
as  much  delighted  as  astonished  at  this  unexpected  denoue- 
ment, had  received  the  congratulations  on  his  recovery  now 
warmly  proffered  by  Colonel  Southworth,  as  we  should  now 
call  the  mysterious  stranger  heretofore  passing  under  the  name 
of  Crocker,  and,  in  his  own  turn,  expressed  his  deep  gratitude 
for  that  care  and  attention  of  the  other  to  which  he  had  doubt- 
less been  indebted  for  his  life,  and  of  which  the  bestowal  had 
been  to  him  such  a matter  of  mystery — after  these  gratified 
words  and  thoughts  had  been  exchanged  among  this  happy 
and  interestingly  situated  trio,  Madian  turned  to  her  father 
and  said — 

“ Father,  I had  promised  to  give  Captain  Willis  the  partic- 
ulars of  my  secret  flight  from  Plymouth  last  summer,  and  of 
my  subsequent  adventures,  whereof,  unwdsely  I have  since 
feared,  I kept  him  in  the  dark  ; but  as  my  adventures  would 
be  mainly  embraced  in  a relation  of  yours,  which  he  will  also 
wish  to  hear,  I will,  if  you  please,  appoint  you  spokesman  for 
us  both.”  . 

After  a pleasant  preliminary  remark  or  two  about  his  good 
fortune  in  being  no  longer  under  any  necessity  for  further 
concealment,  either  of  his  identity  or  his  thoughts,  he  signified 
27 
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his  ready  acceptance  of  the  appointment,  the  results  of  which 
we  will  place  under  the  heading  of 

THE  ADVENTURES  OE  THE  OUTLAW  AND  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

« The  crimes,  as  my  daughter  here  knows,  and  as  you,  sir, 
have  doubtless  heard — the  unpardonable  crimes  which  were 
laid  to  my  charge,  and  which  occasioned  my  flight  from  civ- 
ilized society,  to  escape  an  ignominious  death  on  the  block  or 
the  gallows,  consisted  in  my  hearty  service,  under  the  lion- 
hearted  Cromwell,  in  aiding  the  overthrow  of  the  corrupt 
monarchy  of  England ; and  also,  in  fearlessly  asserting,  after 
my  settlement  here  in  the  colonies,  the  claims  of  religious 
liberty  for  all,  and  especially  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted 
Quakers. 

“ The  decree  of  my  banishment  as  a Quaker,  as  I was  as- 
sumed to  be  on  account  of  my  open  defence  of  their  rights, 
which  had  been  rather  timidly  agreed  upon,  and  then  kept  in 
abeyance,  I cared  little  about;  fori  had  determined  to  appeal 
to  the  people  and  fight  it  out.  But  when  the  news  came 
that  my  name  had  been  at  last  added  to  the  list  of  those  who, 
from  time  to  time,  had  been  doomed  to  the  scaffold  to  appease 
the  royal  vengeance  of  the  new  Stuart ; and  with  the  news, 
came  also,  as  I was  secretly  apprised,  a warrant  for  my  arrest 
and  transportation,  with  a large  reward  set  on  my  head  for  so 
doing,  I lost  no  time  in  escaping  into  the  wilderness,  being 
resolved  that  my  head  should  never  be  made  to  sanction  or  to 
grace  the  triumphs  of  one  who,  not  by  the  grace  of  God , but 
by  the  weakness  of  the  degenerate  people,  had  reached  the 
throne  of  England. 

“ Having  been  inured  to  fatigue,  and  the  privations  and  dis- 
comforts of  the  worst  kinds  of  out  door  life,  by  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  hardships  of  the  camp,  I hesitated  not  to  elect 
the  forest  as  my  refuge.  And  I accordingly  at  once  made  my 
way  into  the  wooded  highlands  of  the  west,  and  took  up  my 
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residence  among  the  Nipmuck  Indians.  Here  T was  treated, 
as  every  white  man  going  among  the  natives  with  honest  pur- 
poses ever  will  be,  with  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy.  In 
accordance  with  their  just  notions  of  politeness,  they  forbore 
to  pry  into  my  affairs,  or  even  to  ask  my  name.  And  I,  on 
my  part,  while  falling  quietly  into  their  modes  of  life,  minded 
my  own  business,  made  no  explanations,  and  left  them  to 
judge  for  themselves  of  my  character,  and  to  designate  me 
by  their  own  terms,  as  they  soon  did  by  an  appellation  which 
meant  stranger , but  which  sounded  so  much  like  Crocker,  that 
I concluded  to  assume  that  name. 

“ I built  me  a substantial  cabin  in  a secluded  location,  and 
lived  very  comfortably,  my  money  bringing  all  the  game  I 
wanted,  which  I could  not  take  myself,  as  well  as  my  bread- 
stuffs.  And  in  this  manner,  I continued  to  live  here  many 
months,  without  much  fear  of  molestation  from  any  quarter, 
apprehending  nothing  from  the  Indians,  and  believing  that 
the  officers  of  the  law  must  have,  by  this  time,  given  over 
their  search  for  me.  But  I was  mistaken.  I at  length 
learned  from  some  members  of  the  tribe,  who  had  returned  to 
their  old  haunts  from  sojourns  round  Boston  and  Plymouth, 
where,  in  becoming  praying  Indians,  and  constantly  mingling 
with  the  whites,  they  had  picked  up  all  the  news,  that  the 
authorities  were  not  only  hanging  Quakers,  but  were  still  scour- 
ing the  country  for  the  man  who  had  run  away  from  Plymouth, 
and  was  now  said  to  be  somewhere  in  the  Nipmuck  country. 

u I knew  well  enough  what  all  that  portended,  and  at  once 
laid  my  plans  to  remove  to  some  less  exposed  situation.  In 
pursuance  of  these,  I wrote  a short  letter  to  my  agent  in  Ply- 
mouth, (you  both  have  reason  to  know  who  that  agent  was,) 
renouncing  civilized  society,  and  intimating  that  I should 
probably  never  return.  This  missive  I entrusted  to  a praying 
Indian,  whom  I paid  for  carrying  it  to  Plymouth.  In  a 
day  or  two  after  this,  I feigned  to  be  taken  by  a fatal  and  in- 
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fectious  disease,  warning  my  Indian  neighbors  to  keep  at  a 
safe  distance,  and  telling  them  that  I was  about  to  crawl  off 
to  die  in  some  cave  in  the  mountains.  I then  made  up  my 
pack,  and,  having  thus  provided  against  all  chances  of  disco- 
very or  pursuit,  stole  away  that  night  from  my  cabin,  and 
stealthily  made  my  way  out  of  the  territory  of  this  tribe,  in  a 
southerly  direction. 

u After  wandering  and  temporarily  sojourning  in  the  woods 
a few  weeks,  I at  length  reached  the  western  shore  of  Narra- 
ganset  Bay,  purchased  of  an  Indian  a good  bark  canoe,  rowed 
over  to  the  long,  crescent-shaped  island,  lying  westerly  of  Mon- 
taup,  skirted  its  northerly  point  round  nearly  midway  the  island, 
landed  on  the  eastern  shore,  and  penetrated  about  half  a mile  into 
the  woods  to  a beautiful  little  pond,  cosily  situated  at  the  base  of 
a sheltering  pine  hill.  Soon  deciding  on  this  sequestered  and 
beautiful  spot  as  an  abode  promising  security  against  molesta- 
tion, and,  if  I was  threatened  with  it,  the  best  of  facilities  for  es- 
caping by  water,  I went  leisurely  to  work  with  my  hatchet,  and, 
in  a week  or  two,  succeeded  in  erecting  a good,  weather  proof 
cabin. 

u For  the  first  three  months  I lived  a complete  hermit, 
subsisting  on  the  bag  of  corn,  and  a package  of  dried  venison 
I had  bought  of  the  Indians  before  I left  the  main  land,  to- 
gether with  the  fresh  fish  and  water  fowl  taken  around  the 
island  by  the  fishing  gear  and  fowling  piece  with  which  I had 
provided  myself  before  leaving  home.  I was,  as  I wished  to 
be,  wholly  cut  off  from  the  world.  Not  a single  person,  white 
or  red,  had  to  my  knowledge  approached  the  island;  and  the 
only  human  forms  that  greeted  my  senses,  indeed,  during  that 
whole  period,  were  those  whom,  from  my  lofty  lookout  from 
a pine  tree  on  the  hill  behind  my  cabin,  I could  discern  on 
the  decks  of  the  distant  coasters,  lazily  pursuing  their  way  to 
or  from  some  of  the  ports  above. 

u About  this  time,  however,  needing  some  necessaries,  I 
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concluded  to  go  over  to  the  main  land  and  visit  the  Wampa- 
noogs  at  Montaup,  feeling  the  less  hesitation  in  so  doing, 
because  I knew  there  was  but  very  little  intercourse  between 
this  tribe  and  the  colonists,  on  account  of  the  mutual  growing 
jealousies  which  even  then  had  made  considerable  progress 
towards  the  disastrous  and  unnecessary  war  now  pending.  I 
made  the  excursion,  and  the  result  was  a reception  which  soon 
led  to  established  relations  of  mutual  confidence,  and  the  most 
friendly  intercourse  with  them  all.  And  Metacom,  who  had 
then  just  succeeded  to  the  throne,  especially  became  my  friend, 
my  protector,  and  finally  my  confidant,  having  given  me  not 
only  the  red  man’s  faith,  but  the  faith  of  one  of  the  most 
high-minded  men  I ever  knew;  and  it  was  a faith  which  was 
never  withdrawn  or  broken. 

“ Thus  securely  located  in  my  pleasant  island  retreat,  and 
thub  befriended  by  this  powerful  chief  and  his  willing  subjects, 
I continued  to  live  on,  year  after  year,  with  a good  degree  of 
contentment  and  safety,  but  with  little  to  vary  the  monotony 
of  my  half-savage  life.  After  my  fears  of  betrayal  and  pur- 
suit, however,  had  measurably  subsided,  I ventured  to  make 
excursions,  in  disguise,  to  several  of  the  nearer  white  settle- 
ments, where  I had  several  former  acquaintances,  whose 
trustworthiness  I had  tested,  and  whose  sympathy  I felt  sure 
would  be,  for  different  reasons,  readily  accorded  me.  These 
were  our  friend  Roger  Williams,  of  this  town ; James  Leo- 
nard, of  Taunton;  Nathan  Minturn,  the  husband  of  your 
late  hostess ; and  Captain  Alden,  the  owner  and  master  of  a 
ship  usually  plying  between  the  head  of  Buzzard’s  Bay  and 
the  southern  colonies.  All  these  received  me  as  I expected, 
and  all  in  turn  became  masters  of  my  secret.  Mr.  Williams, 
who  had  then  lived  down  his  former  miserable  persecutions, 
and  become  favorably  known  even  to  the  Government  of 
England,  was  more  than  kind  to  me.  He  warmly  but  dis- 
creetly enlisted  himself  in  my  behalf,  and  volunteered  to  try 
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to  obtain  a reversal  of  my  sentence  of  outlawry  at  the  British 
court,  where  he  had  made  some  influential  friends  while  there, 
when  he  was  procuring  his  great  charter.  My  trusty  friend, 
Leonard,  also  rendered  me  good  service  in  procuring  for  me 
money  from  my  banker  in  Amsterdam,  and  faithfully  keeping 
it  to  supply  me  as  my  necessities  required  ‘}  while  both  of  the 
others  I have  named  were  ever  equally  faithful  in  guarding 
my  interest  and  contributing  to  my  peace  and  comfort. 

“ In  this  manner  I continued  to  reside  there  during  a period 
of  nearly  seven  years,  during  which  I pretty  much  lost  all 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  civilized  life,  and  all  desire  of  ever 
again  returning  to  it,  associated  as  it  was  in  my  mind  with  the 
bitter  experiences  of  the  past.  But  events  were  now  at  hand 
which  were  destined  to  modify  these  feelings  in  some  degree, 
or  at  least  to  lead  to  a change  of  residence  and  mode  of  life. 
On  one  of  my  secret  visits  to  my  friend  Captain  Alden,  I 
found  him  fitting  out  his  ship  for  South  Carolina,  when  he 
invited  me  to  accompany  him  on  the  voyage,  which  he  said 
could  be  made  without  risk  on  my  part,  as  he  had  the  right 
kind  of  crew,  and  we  should  fall  among  the  right  kind  of 
people  when  we  reached  our  destination.  Soon  concluding  to 
fall  in  with  the  proposal,  I went  back  to  my  residence,  made 
my  arrangements,  paid  flying  visits  to  all  my  confidential 
friends,  and  returned  just  in  time  to  embark  on  the  proposed 
voyage.  In  due  time  we  arrived  at  Charlestown,  where  I 
found  myself  among  so  many  defiant  refugees  for  conscience’ 
sake — Quakers,  Huguenots,  and  king-haters — that  I soon 
felt  myself  quite  at  ease ; and  before  my  vessel  was  ready  to 
return,  I made  up  my  mind  to  remain  in  that  country,  and 
accordingly  I proceeded,  with  some  congenial  acquaintances  I 
had  formed  at  the  port,  to  their  residence  at  an  interior 
settlement,  where  I settled  down,  and  continued  contentedly 
to  reside  for  a period  of  over  two  years. 

“ But,  by  this  time,  the  short  supply  of  funds  I had  brought 
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with  me  began  to  run  low;  and  besides,  I was  beginning  to 
entertain  projects  of  purchasing  landed  estate.  In  view  of 
these  circumstances,  I at  length  decided  on  taking  a voyage  to 
the  north;  and  having  ascertained  when  my  old  friend  Captain 
Alden  was  again  expected  with  his  vessel,  I repaired  to  the 
port,  luckily  found  him  there  on  the  eve  of  departure,  em- 
barked, and,  after  another  pleasant  voyage,  once  more  found 
myself  on  the  shores  of  New  England. 

“ This  was  less  than  a year  ago  ; and  I,  of  course,  found  the 
country  in  a state  of  feverish  excitement  and  alarm  from  the 
fast  thickening  portents  of  a war  between  the  Colonists  and 
the  Indians,  and  especially  that  spirited  and  intelligent  tribe, 
with  whom  I had  mainly  consorted.  I fearlessly  went  among 
them,  however,  and  was  kindly  received,  though  I could 
plainly  perceive  that  they  were  laboring  under  feelings  of 
suppressed  indignation  from  an  increasing  sense  of  their 
wrongs,  and  that  the  presence  of  a white  man  among  them, 
was  now  attended  with  irritating  associations.  Metacom  had 
lost  none  of  his  friendship  for  me.  He  was  very  kind,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  very  thoughtful,  and  evidently  much  op- 
pressed in  prospect  of  the  fearful  responsibilities  which  he 
clearly  saw  were  about  to  devolve  on  him,  as  the  already 
selected  leader  of  the  red  men  of  the  North  in  the  impending 
contest.  ’ He  spoke  with  much  feeling  of  the  new  wrongs 
and  indignities  that  had  been  heaped  upon  him  and  his  people, 
and  said  it  required  but  one  drop  more  to  make  the  red  man’s 
cup  of  bitterness  overflow,  when  he  could  not,  if  he  would, 
restrain  his  warriors  from  hostilities  any  longer.  That  drop 
I saw  madly  added,  a short  time  afterwards,  at  Plymouth;  but 
I will  not  anticipate.  From  Montaup  I proceeded  by  night 
to  this  town,  and  remained  secreted,  a few  days,  in  the  house 
of  my  never  to  be  forgotten  friend,  Governor  Williams,  who, 
by  this  time,  had  become,  quite  unexpectedly  to  me,  fully 
warranted  in  opening  to  me  the  cheering  prospect  of  a favora- 
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ble  issue,  at  no  distant  period,  of  his  efforts  at  the  British 
court  for  a reversal  of  my  outlawry.  He  also  apprised  me, 
for  the  first  time,  of  the  death  of  my  wife;  and  gave  me  some 
vague  intimations,  which  he  said  had  been  made  to  him  as 
vaguely,  that  my  daughter,  then  grown  to  womanhood,  was 
less  pleasantly  situated,  and  less  certain  of  obtaining  her  just 
rights  there  at  Plymouth,  than  she  should  be.  The  opening 
of  this  new  prospect  for  me  personally,  filled  me  with  sensa- 
tions which  I before  thought  were  dead  within  me.  I began 
to  wish  to  see  my  family,  and  know  how  my  affairs  at  Ply- 
mouth had  been  managed  in  my  absence;  and  the  desire  for 
this  was  not  a little  enhanced  by  the  intimations  I had  received 
respecting  them.  It  was  perfectly  useless  for  me  to  try  to  sit 
down  contented  under  the  new  train,  that  had  so  unexpectedly 
been  lighted  in  my  bosom.  On  a succeeding  night,  therefore,  I 
made  an  excursion  to  the  residence  of  my  friend  Leonard,  who, 
instead  of  relieving  my  anxieties  about  my  home  affairs,  gave  me 
information  that  still  more  startled  and  amazed  me.  Although 
a portion  of  the  few  hundred  pounds  that  Leonard  had  drawn 
for  me  from  my  banker  in  Amsterdam,  still  remained  in  his 
hands,  yet,  on  my  departure  for  the  South,  I gave  him  authority 
to  make  another  draft,  which  he  was  to  hold  in  readiness  for 
me  in  case  I lived,  and  needed  it  at  the  South — if  not,  to  keep 
it  for  my  family.  He  had  made  the  application,  but  the  bank 
had  refused  to  honor  the  draft,  intimating  that  the  fund  was 
nearly,  or  quite  exhausted  ! What  could  this  mean  ? Mud- 
gridge  had  no  authority  to  make  but  one  draft,  and  that  of  but 
a tithe  of  the  fund ; who  then  could  have  drawn  all  the  rest, 
and  how  ? My  wife,  or  Deacon  Mudgridge  ? But  could 
either  have  drawn  it  without  my  authority  ? and  if  they  had, 
what  had  become  of  it?  Here  was  a mystery  which  was  as  dark 
as  it  was  startling.  At  all,  and  every  hazard,  I must  immediately 
fathom  it,  and,  at  once,  I formed  the  bold  design  to  visit  Ply- 
mouth in  disguise,  and  investigate  the  matter  for  myself. 
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Accordingly,  in  the  well  studied  disguise  of  the  dress,  com- 
plexion, character,  humble  appearance,  and  broken  English 
of  a praying  Indian,  with  a piece  of  an  old  Bible  in  my  hand, 

I made  the  journey  by  night  to  that  place,  which  I reached 
on  the  morning  of  the  trial  of  the  Indians.  Having  made 
for  my  retreat  a temporary  camp,  deep  in  among  the  pine 
thickets  adjoining  the  town,  I sauntered  out  at  an  early  hour, 
and  mingled,  unnoticed  and  unquestioned,  in  all  the  different 
crowds  and  gathering  of  that  memorable  day — saw  everything — 
heard  everything,  ascertained  much  about  the  situation  of  my 
own  family — much  about  the  extent  of  the  possessions  of 
Deacon  Mudgridge,  and,  on  my  way  back  to  my  retreat,  at 
ten  o’clock  at  night,  looked  into  my  own  house ; but  will  leave 
it  to  my  auditors,”  added  the  speaker  with  a roguish  smile, 

“ to  guess  whom  I probably  saw  there. 

“After  my  return  to  my  camp,  I sat  down  and  sadly  reflected 
on  the  events  of  the  day.  The  discoveries  I had  already 
made,  in  connection  with  the  revolting  public  scenes  I had 
witnessed,  had  given  me  a great  deal  of  new  light  on  what  I 
now  plainly  perceived  to  be  the  dangerous  character  and  in-  n 
fluence  of  the  man,  who  had,  as  I now  had  become  satisfied, 
built  himself  up  on  my  ruin.  And  coupling  this  with  the  in- 
timations I had  previously  received,  I began  to  feel  for  the 
first  time  really  uneasy  for  the  situation  of  my  daughter. 
But  as  I had  thus  far  learned  nothing  to  warrant  much  alarm 
on  that  score,  the  feeling  soon  gave  way  to  gloomy  forebod- 
ings of  the  consequences  which  I saw  must  follow  that  bloody 
day’s  work  of  the  infatuated  court  of  Plymouth.  Full  of 
these  fancies,  and  prompted  by  the  displays  of  superstitious 
fears  I had  that  evening  witnessed  in  the  streets,  I was  moved 
to  help  on  the  excitement.  And  remembering,  that  when 
I was  at  the  head  of  Cromwell’s  thunderbolt  regiment,  as  he 
was  pleased  to  call  it,  I had  the  unusual  power  of  voice  to 
make  my  words  of  command,  when  ordering  an  onset,  clearly 
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distinguishable  to  the  distance  of  a full  mile,  I ascended  a 
pine  tree,  and  from  its  top  held  forth  to  the  distant  multitude 
in  such  utterance  of  denunciation  and  warning  as  came  up- 
permost. This  I repeated  for  many  subsequent  nights;  for  I 
had  a design,  from  the  execution  of  which  I wished  to  keep 
public  attention  diverted.  That  design  was  secretly  to  make 
myself  known  to  my  daughter,  and  thus  obtain,  before  leaving 
the  place,  much  or  all  of  the  information  I wanted.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  project,  I loitered  round  in  sight  of  my 
door,  the  next  day,  till  I saw  her  in  the  yard,  when  I respect- 
fully approached  her,  asked  for  a cup  of  water,  received  it, 
contrived  to  have  her  look  me  full  in  the  face,  and  departed  ; 
trusting  something  to  the  operation  of  that  mysterious  sym- 
pathy often  felt  by  stranger  kindred,  when  unknown  they 
meet,  to  create  in  her  feelings  an  interest  for  me,  which 
should  save  her  from  any  alarm,  and  me  from  a repulse  at 
another  interview.  I had  not  miscalculated.  The  next  time 
I called,  which  was  at  twilight,  several  days  afterwards,  when 
I found  her  again  in  the  yard  among  her  flowers,  I at  once 
read  in  her  countenance  the  very  interest  and  spirit  of  curi- 
ous enquiry  that  I had  desired  to  create  in  her  mind.  But 
perceiving  that  she  was  looking  for  some  reason  for  my  call- 
ing, I asked  her  to  read  to  me  a little  from  my  fragment  of  a 
Bible.  She  did  so,  scanning  my  countenance  at  every  pause 
closer  than  ever.  I then  told  her  if  she  would  be  found  sit- 
ting in  her  open  window  at  dark  the  next  evening  I would 
call  again  and  tell  her  news.  Upon  this  I turned,  and  in  my 
natural  voice  and  manner,  said,  as  she  was  moving  towards 
the  house,  1 Good  night,  Madian  when  glancing  back,  I saw 
her  suddenly  stop  short  in  her  tracks,  and  stand  like  a post, 
gazing  after  me  in  blank  bewilderment.  The  next  night  I 
called — found  her  at  the  proposed  window,  and,  as  will  be  an- 
ticipated, at  length  made  myself  known,  explained  all,  and 
received  from  her  in  turn,  a frank  expose  of  all  that  concerned 
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her  personally,  and  all  she  knew  which  concerned  me  and  my 
affairs.  The  result  was  another  and  more  secret  interview. 
And  the  result  of  that  was  an  arrangement  to  decamp  together, 
the  next  night,  at  midnight,  on  our  way  to  Providence,  where 
she  was  to  remain  in  private,  while  I retired  to  some  safe  re- 
treat, at  no  great  distance,  to  await  the  issue  of  the  negotia- 
tions going  on  in  my  behalf  in  England. 

“ In  execution  of  the  safest  plan  I could  devise  for  effecting 
our  object,  I set  off  that  very  night  for  the  residence  of  my 
friend,  Captain  Alden,  near  the  head  of  Buzzards  Bay, 
reached  there  the  next  morning,  let  him  into  my  plans,  en- 
gaged a couple  of  his  trusty  sailors  as  oarsmen  and  assistants, 
and  with  them  traveled  over  the  neck  to  a fishing  station  on 
the  outer  coast,  chartered  a good  boat,  and  rowed  up  to  Ply- 
mouth in  the  evening.  Landing  about  eleven  o’clock  at  a 
small,  familiar  cove  making  into  my  own  farm,  and  agreeing 
on  a signal  call  in  case  I wanted  help,  I left  the  sailors  to 
keep  the  boat  till  my  return,  and  proceeded  to  my  house  to 
notify  my  daughter.  But  the  servants,  from  whom  we  had 
agreed  to  keep  the  secret  of  our  flight,  lest  through  them  we 
should  in  some  way  be  traced,  had  but  just  gone  to  bed  3 and 
she  would  not  be  ready  before  the  appointed  hour  of  midnight. 
There  was  yet  along  hour  to  wait;  and  feeling  restless,  I 
took  in  my  hand  a light  package  of  choice  linen,  which  Ma- 
dian  had  already  made  up  to  take  with  us,  and  left  the  house 
with  the  first  intention  of  going  with  it  to  the  boat.  But 
when  I got  out  I was  moved  by  a sudden  inclination  to  patrol 
the  streets.  All  was  silent;  and  there  were  no  lights  to  be 
seen,  save  a solitary  one  that  was  feebly  glimmering  through 
a distant  window.  I followed  it  up,  and  found  it  proceeded 
from  a ground-floor  bed-room  in  the  costly  dwelling-house  of 
Beacon  Mudgridge.  Perceiving  the  window  which  opened 
into  the  garden  to  be  raised  a few  inches,  I took  it  into  my 
head  to  go  round  and  peer  into  it.  A dimly  burning  night- 
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lamp  sat  on  a table  near  tbe  foot  of  the  bed,  while  in  the 
broad,  seamy,  upturned  face  which  lay  exposed  to  view  on  the 
bed,  I readily  recognized  the  well-remembered  features  of 
the  veritable  Deacon.  The  muscles  of  his  face  were  twitch- 
ing nervously,  and  his  lips  were  moving  with  incoherent  mut- 
terings.  But  so  far  from  blaming  him  for  having  a con- 
science-laden dream,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me,  that  if  I 
could  get  into  the  room,  I might  add  a counterpart  or  finale 
to  the  probable  burden  of  the  dream  with  wholesome  ef- 
fect. 

11  Accordingly,  after  noting  the  best  way  of  ingress  from 
without,  I proceeded  to  the  outer  door,  and  finding  it  unfast- 
ened, hastily  wrapt  about  me  a white  sheet  taken  from  my 
package,  stalked  into  the  bed  room,  carefully  setting  all  the1 
doors  open  as  I went,  and  gave  a loud  rap  on  the  table.  The 
troubled  sleeper  started,  and  with  a rapid  glance  over  the 
room,  bolted  upright  in  bed,  riveted  his  gaze  on  me,  and  sat 
glaring  me  in  the  face,  his  eyes  opening  wider  and  wider,  his 
looks  growing  wilder  and  wilder,  and  his  hair  gradually  rising 
up  like  bristles  on  his  head,  as,  without  the  power  of  moving 
he  continued  to  gaze  on  in  his  speechless  fright.  After 
gravely  encountering  his  looks  a moment,  I silently  and  sol- 
emnly pointed  upward,  then  at  him,  then  downward,  and  then, 

wrth  my  eyes  still  frowningly  fixed  on  him,  slowly  backed  out 
of  the  apartment. 

“ Having  no  more  time  to  lose,  I left  the  Deacon  to  his  own 
thoughts  and  conclusions,  and  hastened  back  to  my  house  ; 
when  finding  my  daughter  in  readiness,  we  at  once  proceeded 
to  the  boat,  embarked,  and  were  soon  rapidly  cutting  our  way 
through  the  waveless  waters,  and  in  the  light  of  the  rising 
moon,  which  now  fortunately  combined  to  favor  our  nightly 
voyage.  On  reaching  our  landing,  after  two  or  three  hours' 
snug  rowing,  we  found,  as  had  been  arranged,  a carriage  in 
waiting  for  us ; and  immediately  starting  overland,  we  made 
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such  good  speed  that,  before  it  was  fairly  light,  we  were 
safely  ensconced  in  the  house  of  Captain  Alden. 

u As  the  captain  was  to  sail  south  again  in  a few  days,  and 
was  to  touch  at  Newport,  from  which  he  thought  he  could 
promise  us  a safe  passage  up  Narraganset  Bay,  we  remained 
there  in  private  till  the  vessel  was  loaded ; when  we  embarked 
wholly  undiscovered,  as  I then  supposed,  and,  after  a variety 
of  adventures,  which  it  will  probably  now  be  unnecessary  to 
particularize,  at  length  arrived  at  our  respective  destinations, 
Madian  having  been  escorted  to  Providence,  and  I passing 
round  by  land  to  the  great  village  of  the  Narragansets.” 

“ You  have  thrown,”  said  the  young  officer,  who  had  been 
listening  to  the  developments  of  the  other  with  the  most  in- 
tense interest — “ Ay,  sir,  you  have  thrown  a flood  of  light  on 
a mind  which,  now  for  almost  a year,  has  been  groping  in  be- 
wildering and  painful  darkness.  Most  of  the  mysteries  that 
have  been  thus  defying  my  powers  of  fathoming,  stand  ex- 
plained ; but  not  quite  all.  Let  me  ask  you,  therefore,  what 
day  or  night  was  it  you  passed  from  the  waters  of  Buzzards 
Bay  into  those  of  the  Narraganset  ?” 

“ That  is  a part  of  our  story  which  I thought  you  probably 
had  pretty  nearly  ascertained  at  the  time.  At  all  events,  I 
was  fearful  you  or  your  crew  had,  or  would,  I recollect,”  re- 
plied the  colonel,  smiling.  “ But  as  it  seems  that  you  did 
not  suspect  the  truth,  I will  inform  you  that  our  voyage  was 
made  on  the  day  of  your  battle  and  lucky  escape  at  Pocasset, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  terrible  thunderstorm  that  fol- 
lowed.” 

« And  it  was  then  indeed  Madian  and  you,  who  were  put 
ashore,  when  your  dismasted  vessel  grounded,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  danger  of  going  to  pieces  ? I did  suspect 
something  like  the  truth,  at  least,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned  ; 
for  when  your  vessel  crossed  our  path,  a flash  of  lightning 
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distinctly  revealed  to  my  sight  a female  figure,  standing  on 
her  deck,  which,  from  some  inadvertent  words  dropped  by  the 
skipper,  who  must  have  been  partly  let  into  your  secret  I 
think,  I hoped,  or  rather  feared,  at  that  terrible  moment, 
might  be  hers,  whose  fate  I was  so  anxious  to  ascertain. 

Yet,  when  both  our  vessels  got  into  Newport,  the  next  mor- 
ning, your  trusty  friend  Alden,  whom  I questioned,  so  adroit- 
ly concealed  your  secret,  by  leaving  me  to  infer,  that  it  was  a 
praying  Indian  and  his  squaw  that  I had  seen  put  ashore,  that 
I gave  up  my  impressions,  and  forebore  the  pursuit  I was  in- 
tending. But  how  and  when  did  you  get  away  from  that  wild 
and  desolate  looking  shore  ?” 

u canoes  of  those,  who  were  more  friendly  to  us,  than 

they  might  have  been  to  you,  had  they  caught  you.  I asked 
no  questions,  but  gathered  that  they  followed  you  down  the 
bay,  keeping  themselves  invisible  in  the  shadow  of  the  western 
shore  till  after  dark,  and  then  part  of  them  getting  ahead  of 
you  till  the  storm  struck;  when  they  made  their  way  by  land, 
till  they  saw  you  out  of  reach  in  the  open  sea.  And  having 
seen  us  landed,  they  came  forward,  identified  me,  and  sending 
back  foi  their  canoes,  offered  to  take  us  up  the  bay  with  them. 
Accepting  the  offer,  we  embarked  with  them  as  soon  as  the 
watei  became  smooth  enough,  and  long  before  morning, 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Montaup,  where  I relinquished  Madian 
to  be  rowed  by  one  of  them  up  to  Providence;  while  I kept 

on  with  the  rest,  to  be  landed  at  the  mouth  of  Taunton 
river.” 

“ A bold  step  for  you,  Madian— was  it  not  V’  asked  Willis, 

with  a look  of  doubt  and  surprise.  “ Did  you  not  hesitate  to 
go  thus  ?” 

Y hy  should  I ? replied  the  maiden,  with  quiet  assurance 

u Why  should  I hesitate  to  trust  myself  with  one  who  had 
proved  himself  my  father’s  friend,  and  who,  at  the  same  time, 
was  the  safest  of  boatmen  ?” 
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« Who  was  he,  Madian  ?”  rejoined  the  other,  still  wonder- 
ing and  doubting. 

“ It  was  King  Philip,  in  the  disguise  of  a sailor !”  an- 
swered the  girl  in  a low,  impressive,  and  slightly  rebuking 
tone. 

“ Ay,  and  that  was  not  the  last  good  office  he  did  me,” 
warmly  interposed  the  colonel.  11  A night  or  two  aftei  wards, 

I met  him  at  Leonard’s,  where  he  rescued  me  from  the  very 
grasp  of  the  kidnappers  or  assassins,  who  there  unexpectedly 

assailed  me.” 

« Kidnappers  !”  exclaimed  Willis  starting — “ kidnappers, 
Colonel  Southworth  ? Who  were  they,  and  by  whom  insti- 
gated ?” 

“I  do  not  know— that  is  with  any  certainty— but  have 
strong  suspicions,”  returned  the  other  thoughtfully. 

“ And  so  have  I,  now,”  rejoined  the  young  officer  leaping 
to  his  feet,  with  the  air  of  one  recalling  something  that  goes 
to  confirm  some  damning  conclusion  u so  have  I wiy  suspi- 
cions too ; and  I will  give  you  my  reasons  for  them.” 

And  he  then  related  the  singular  and  questionable  circum- 
stances, under  which  he  overtook  Deacon  Mudgridge  and  his 
band,  while  on  his  way  to  Plymouth  with  the  Dartmouth 
prisoners,  which  event,  by  comparing  notes  with  the  colonel, 
he  found  must  have  occurred  the  next  morning  after  the  as- 
sault at  Leonard’s,  and  concluded  by  asking 

« And  yet,  how  could  that  old  fox  have  discovered  you  were 

alive,  and  in  the  land  ?” 

«I  was,  at  first,  at  a loss  to  know,  myself,  answered  the 
other.  u But  subsequent  reflection  led  me  to  believe  that, 
after  his  fright  was  over,  his  devil’s  cunning  converted  the 
supposed  ghost  into  a living  reality,  threatening  his  ruin 
unless  traced  out  and  destroyed.  And  that,  thereupon,  he 
had  sent  out  a band  of  spies,  some  of  whom  must  have  iden- 
tified me  by  his  description,  when  I embarked  with  Captain 
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Alden,  and  perhaps  got  an  intimation  that  I was  coming  into 
this  region,  which  led  the  whole  of  them,  with  their  master, 
to  come  where  they  accidentally  discovered  and  dogged  me  to 
Leonard’s  house.  And  it  is  now  clear  that  I was  right.  The 
black  hearted  hypocrite  intended  not  only  to  seize  me,  but 
designed,  I am  satisfied,  to  crown  his  iniquities  by  causing  me 
to  be  assassinated.  Lut  the  day  of  reckoning  is  now  close  at 
hand.” 

“ What  do  you  propose  to  do  ?”  asked  the  former. 
u to  Plymouth/  resumed  the  latter — 11  go  there  to-mor- 
row or  next  day,  and  openly  arraign  the  miscreant  before  the 
whole  court/7 

“But  have  you  any  tangible  evidence,  to  warrant  so  bold 
a step  V’  enquired  Willis,  anxiously. 

Am  I not  rather  too  old  a soldier  to  go  to  battle,  except 
in  full  armor  ? 7 responded  the  other,  significantly. 

u But  can  you  make  the  journey,  and  then  your  appearance 
in  public,  with  safety  to  your  own  person  ?”  persisted  the 
former. 

At  all  events,  I shall  try  it/’  replied  the  determined  col- 
onel, with  eyes  flashing  with  their  old  fires.  “ But  you  may 
not  find  me  so  unprepared  for  the  contest  as  you  fear.  There 
has  been  an  arrival  lately  from  the  old  world.  No ; I go,  as 
you  will  see,  not  wholly  unprepared  ; but  I wish  you  to  ac- 
company us/7 

“ I will  do  so/7  responded  the  other,  musing.  “ Ay,  I will 
go,  and  I think  I can  aid  you,  at  least,  in  exposing  that  last, 
and  most  flagitious  of  all  that  man's  wicked  attempts.  I 
know  who  was  the  chief  tool,  as  he  has  long  been  in  other 
matters,  in  that  dark  transaction ; and  as  he  is  one  of  those 
rats  most  ready  to  desert  a sinking  ship,  I think  I can  use  him 
for  a better  purpose  than  punishing  him  with  his  master  ; but 
I may  requiie  time.  I think  I had  better  go  on  one  day  in  ad- 
vance of  you,  to  prepare  matters ; and  I have  a trusty  friend 
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in  town,  Captain  Mosely,  who  will  accompany  me.  And — 
why,  there  !”  he  added,  glancing  through  the  window — “ there 
is  the  very  man,  now,  approaching  the  house  in  company  of 
our  friend,  Roger  Williams.” 

The  personages  thus  announced  now  entered,  and  the  re- 
quired introductions  took  place  ; when  in  the  conversation  that 
at  once  sprung  up  between  the  mutually  attracted  Colonel 
Southworth  and  Captain  Mosely,  the  unexpected  but  delight- 
ful discovery  was  made  that  they  were  not  wholly  strangers, 
but  had  known  each  other  in  an  interesting  connection  in  the 
old  world  : — Mosely  had  been  a young  subaltern  in  the  col- 
onel's own  regiment;  was,  in  fact,  distantly  related  to  his 
family,  and,  like  his  leader,  having,  in  his  hatred  to  kings, 
left  the  country  at  the  Restoration,  had,  after  a wild  life  with 
the  buccaneers  a few  years,  settled  down  in  the  colonies.  The 
old  battles  had  of  course  to  be  fought  over  again,  and  it  was 
an  animating  and  joyful  scene  all  round;  but  it  was  not  yet 
quite  ended. 

The  good  and  venerable  Williams  now  rose  and  waved  his 
hand  for  attention. 

“ All  reunions,”  he  said,  in  his  usual  pleasant  and  self-pos- 
sessed manner—^  All  reunions  of  friends  and  kindred  are 
things  of  joy  ; and  these , which  have  been  witnessed  here  to- 
day, are  so  especially  such,  that  I think  they  may  be  well  sig- 
nalized by  special  tokens.  I,  on  my  part,”  he  added,  drawing 
forth  a document,  and  with  it  approaching,  and  lightly  rap- 
ping on  the  shoulder  of  the  wondering  Madian,  “ have  here 
a small  one,  of  which  I beg  this  fair  and  noble  maiden’s  ac- 
ceptance, merited  as  it  is  every  way,  and  particularly  so  by 
her  many  weeks’  devoted  attentions  in  nursing  and  aiding  to 
restore  our  gallant  friend  Willis  here  to  life  and  usefulness.” 

u Mr.  Williams,”  here  exclaimed  the  surprised  and  blush- 
ing girl,  with  a look  of  charming  confusion,  and  with  a play- 
fully menacing  shake  of  her  beautiful  head;  u you,  sir,  it  ap- 
28 
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pears  to  me,  are  exceeding  your  license  of  speech ; he  did  not 
know,  and  I did  propose  he  never  should  know  that/7 

“Ah  ! Why?”  rejoined  the  good  old  man,  with  a kind 
hut  slightly  quizzical  air.  “ Why,  my  fair  friend,  you  are 
delicate  over  much.  But  that  is  ever  the  way  with  the  rid- 
dle, woman — go  through  fire  and  water  at  the  call  of  duty  and 
affection,  but  shrink  from  the  veriest  trifle  squinting  adversely 
to  her  sense  of  female  pride  and  propriety.  Well,  it  is  too 
late  to  retrieve  my  error.  But  Captain  Willis  won’t  think 
much  worse  of  either  of  us,  I fancy,  for  the  disclosure  ?”  he 
added,  glancing  inquiringly  to  the  surprised  and  gratified 
young  officer. 

“ Oh,  no,”  eagerly  responded  the  latter : u no,  indeed,  no; 
and  I thank  you,  sir,  for  the  revelation  of  a fact  which  I should 
know,  that,  if  possible,  I may  repay  the  precious  favor.  And 
I am  gratified  also  in  the  disclosure,  in  that  it  clears  up  a mys- 
tery in  which  that  sly  Quakeress  but  the  more  befogged  me. 
But  it  seems  the  eye  of  love  will  be  true,  though  the  brain 
wanders.  Rogue,  Madian,  I half  mistrusted  you !” 

u This,”  resumed  Williams,  presenting  his  paper  anew, 
after  this  by-play  had  passed — “ the  paper  I have  here  in  hand 
is  a deed  of  the  handsome  tract  of  land  adjoining  that  of  our 
most  worthy  and  Christian  friend,  the  widow  Minturn,  whom 
most  of  those  present  have  so  much  reason  to  remember.  It 
runs  to  Madian  Southworth.  Will  she  accept  it?” 

“ Why,  sir,”  replied  the  hesitating  maiden — u why,  I hardly 
know  what  I should  say  or  do.  What  should  I,  father?” 

“ Oh,  don’t  appeal  to  him,”  said  Williams,  (l  but  ask  Cap- 
tain Willis.  What  does  he  say?” 

“ I have  no  answer  to  make,”  responded  Willis,  with  emo- 
tion. “ The  father  and  daughter  have  both  conquered — 
doubly  conquered  me.  Their  decision  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
matters  still  more  nearly  concerning  me,  I should  try  to  make 
my  own,  even  if  disagreeable.” 
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“ It  will  not  be  disagreeable,  I trust,”  interposed  Colonel 
Southworth,  now  stepping  forward,  with  moistening  eye. 
“ Daughter,  arise ; and  you  also,  Captain  Willis,  if  you  will. 
Here,  sir/’  be  continued,  placing  Madian’s  band  in  that  of 
her  lover.  “ I was  aware  of  the  relation  in  which  you  two 
have  stood  towards  each  other;  but  here  is  her  lawfully 
bestowed  hand.  As  you  have  been  privately,  without  parental 
sanction,  so  be  you  now,  with  a parent’s  fulf  sanction,  publicly 
betrothed.  Choose  your  own  time  and  place  for  the  consum- 
mating forms  of  the  law,  only  let  every  thing  be  open  and 
above  board.  Glod  bless  you,  my  children  !” 

“ I was  not,”  remarked  Williams,  after  the  emotions  attend- 
ing the  tender  ceremony  had  subsided — u I was  not,  I confess, 
wholly  without  selfish  motive  in  my  gift.  I had  hoped  to 
induce — and  may  I be  allowed  still  to  hope  that  my  friend, 
Captain  Willis,  whose  views,  I have  reason  to  believe,  in  some 
respects  coincide  with  my  own,  will  in  reality  be  induced  to 
settle  down  on  my  beautiful  Rhode  Island,  and  help  make  it 
what  I intend  and  confidently  prophesy  it  shall  become — a 
moral  beacon-fire,  which,  with  the  passing  years,  shall  grow 
brighter  and  broader,  till,  in  its  expanding  light,  the  whole 
American  people  shall  see  that  no  true  civil  freedom  and  no 
true  piety  can  long  flourish  but  in  the  unrestrained  exercise 
of  the  principles  of  religious  liberty.” 

After  their  venerated  friend,  Williams,  bad  departed,  Col- 
onel Southworth  and  his  congenial  guests  went  into  an  earnest 
secret  consultation  in  relation  to  the  important  expose  yet 
remaining  to  be  made  at  Plymouth,  the  results  of  all  which 
are  reserved  for  the  next  and  concluding  chapter  of  our 
eventful  story. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


“ In  his  lair, 

Fix’d  Passion  holds  his  breath,  until  the  hour 
Which  shall  atone  for  years  ; none  need  despair  ; 

It  came,  it  cometh,  and  will  come, — the  power 
To  punish  or  forgive — in  one  we  shall  be  slower.” 

We  have  at  last,  in  the  progress  of  our  story,  found  our 
way  round  to  the  place  whence  we  started.  We  are  again  in 
Plymouth,  the  town  of  Pilgrim  memories — memories  of  many 
a stern  virtue,  in  the  times  in  which  we  write,  it  is  true,  but 
memories  also  of 

“That  faith— fanatic  faith,  which,  wedded  fast 
To  some  dear  falsehood,  hugged  it  to  the  last.” 

It  was  twilight;  and  the  shades  of  night  were  falling  deeper 
and  deeper  over  the  green  lawn  and  unfolding  shrubberies 
surrounding  the  quiet  and  secluded  mansion  of  the  singularly 
fortuned  Southworths.  The  two  faithful  old  domestics,  Taffy 
and  his  wife  Maggy,  who,  since  the  mysterious  disappearance 
of  their  young  mistress,  had  been  the  unmolested  and  un- 
guided occupants  and  managers  of  the  establishment,  were 
now  both,  after  the  labors  and  duties  of  the  day,  listlessly 
sauntering  about  in  the  yard,  occasionally  pausing,  the  one  to 
draw  forth  his  pocket  knife  and  prune  a scraggy  shrub,  and 
the  other  to  stoop  and  scratch  round  the  roots  of  some  flower- 
plant,  just  peeping  through  the  old  grass,  dry  leaves,  or  other 
rubbish  of  winter.  They  had  been  kept  in  utter  ignorance, 
not  only  of  the  fate  of  the  daughter,  but  also  of  her  astound- 
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ing  discovery  before  she  left  them,  that  the  father  was  still  in 
the  land  of  the  living;  for  the  latter,  knowing  their  ardent 
temperament,  and  consequent  liability  to  reveal  by  some  un- 
guarded word,  or  leave  to  be  inferred  by  their  actions  a secret 
which  he  believed  of  great  consequence  to  him  to  remain  un- 
known and  unsuspected,  for  the  present  at  least,  decided  that 
the  only  safe  policy  to  be  pursued  would  be  to  keep  them 
equally  in  the  dark  with  the  public  at  large. 

u What  ye  dumping  and  duling  aboot  there,  Taffy  ?”  asked 
the  woman,  after  a second  enquiring  glance  at  her  husband, 
who  stood  at  a little  distance  with  his  fingers  thrust  into  his 
long,  sandy  hair,  and  in  the  attitude  of  one  in  a deep  study. 

“ I wull  tell  ye,  Maggy,  an  ye  first  tell  me  what  is  that  long 
ward  the  minister  uses  sometimes,  whan  he’s  spinning  out  his 
sarment,  near  the  eend  on’t,  and  says,  from  this,  or  that,  I 
draw  the  following — what  is  the  ward  he  draws,  Maggy  ?” 

u Inference  f inference,  it  is,  ye  forgetful  loun,  Taffy.” 

“ Ay,  that’s  the  ward,  it  is,  aweel,  its  an  inference  I’m 
trying  to  draw,  Maggy.” 

u Aboot  what  thing, — what  cunning  maggot’s  got  into  yer 
head,  now,  Taffy  ?” 

“ It’s  aboot  the  why  is  it  that  church  carl,  the  Deacon  up 
town,  don’t  come  speering  round  the  wark  an  things  here,  as 
he  used  to.  He’s  not  been  here  once  since  our  young  leddy 
went  off  so  strange.  Seeing  she’s  gone,  I expectit  he’d 
come  the  more ; so  it  an’t  nothing  about  that,  I opine, 
Maggy.” 

u Sure  enuf — ye  sets  me  thinking ; but  what  yer  think  is 
the  why,  Taffy  ?” 

11  It  was  jest  that  vera  why  I was  trying  to  draw  the 
inference  aboot,  Maggy.  It  may  be  because  he  thinks  his 
game  is  up ; an  he  can’t  mak  any  more  out  of  her,  or  so 
much  as  he  was  mintin.” 

u More  like  it  lie’s  found  out  somethin,  Taffy — found  out, 
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maybe,  she  knows  more  aboot  her  rights  than  he  thought  she 
knew,  the  carl ! an  she  don’t  know  none  too  much,  I opine.  The 
kurnel  once  had  heaps  of  money,  an  all  of  it  never  came  into 
this  family  I know.  Taffy,  I never  said  much  aboot  it,  but  I 
rather  suspicion  that  man,  if  he  is  high  Dacon.” 

u Aweel,  whether  ye  suspicion  right  or  wrong,  Maggy,  we 
are  glad  of  one  thing,  an’t  we?  We  are  glad  the  wark  has 
gone  on  jest  as  weel  without  the  Deacon’s  speering  an  con- 
trivin,  an  that  we’ve  been  done  prudent  and  savins:  of  our 
young  leddy’s  property,  as  we  shuld,  an  she  were  here  herseh 
Ay,  we’re  glad  of  that,  an’t  we,  Maggy  ? for  she  sure  be  some- 
where, an  will  be  back,  soon,  I’ve  faith,  to  receive  her  own.” 

“ Amin  to  all  that,  Taffy ; for  ’twud  mak  my  auld  heart 
jump  to  see  her  agin  * an’  if  that  goodly  young  man  culd 
only  come  too  ! But  he  is  dead  in  the  Injun  battle,  they 
say.  How  our  young  leddy  will  gret  an’  grieve  aboot  it,  to 
be  sure  !” 

As  this  confabulation  now  sunk  into  silence,  Maggy  slowly 
retired  into  the  house,  leaving  her  husband  to  continue  at 
will  his  musings  in  the  yard.  She  had  been  seated  in 
her  room  but  a few  minutes,  however,  before  she  heard  him 
raise  a strange,  sharp  outcry,  which  seemed  to  be  forced  from 
his  lips  by  some  sudden  surprise  and  alarm.  Starting  in- 
stantly to  her  feet,  she  sprang  for  the  outer  door,  when  she 
encountered  him  rushing  through  the  hall  towards  her,  gib- 
bering in  quick,  suppressed  tones  and  with  startled  looks. 

“ A wraith  ! a wraith  ! I’ve  seen  the  old  kurnel’s  wraith 
standing  in  the  yard,  as  sure  as  a gun,  Maggy  !” 

“ What  ? — fiddle-stick  ! — Why,  yer  clean  gone  daft,  Taffy!” 
exclaimed  the  woman,  with  look  and  tone,  in  which  the  emo- 
tions of  surprise,  contempt,  doubt,  and  fear,  were  strangely 
mingled. 

“ I’m  na  dafter  nor  you,  Maggy;  it’s  true  as  the  Book  !”  re- 
sponded Taffy,  sufficiently  reassured  by  the  braver  bearing  of  his 
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wife  to  speak  connectedly — u it  is  true,  Maggy  ! But,  0 
Lordy  ! what  has  we  done  to  bring  him  up  on  us  so  ? I’se 
done  nothing,  sure — I wull  swear  that.  It  must  be  you. — 
What  has  ye  done,  Maggy  ?” 

“ Na  a single  thing  !”  promptly  retorted  the  woman,  who, 
besides  being  naturally  of  a firmer  nerve  than  her  husband, 
was  now  nettled  into  daring  by  his  last  intimation — u na  the 
least  thing,  for  cheatery  or  offence ; an’  I daur  go  an’  face 
him  on  it,  this  vera  minute  !”  she  added,  making  resolutely 
towards  the  door. 

Taffy  made  a confused  attempt  to  catch  and  detain  her,  as 
she  brushed  by  him;  but  it  was  in  vain.  „ The  next  moment, 
she  threw  open  the  door;  when  her  eye  falling  on  the  ques- 
tionable figure  she  was  looking  for,  standing  in  the  path  with 
face  averted  towards  Willis  and  Madian,  then  just  coming  into 
view,  she  stopped  short  on  the  threshold,  and  gazed  out  in 
the  utmost  perplexity  and  astonishment. 

u Gude  guide  us  ! if  the  old  mon  ben’t  right !”  she  at  length 
muttered — u dead  or  alive,  that’s  the  kurnel,  sure,  now  ! But 
what’s  that  ?”  she  continued,  now  catching  a view  of  Willis. 
“ Why,  there  is  another  of  them  ! and — and — no — yes — yes, 
thank  God,  it  is  ! and  flesh  and  blude,  too,  every  inch  of  her, 
I know.  And  here  goes  for  lier , any  way.” 

So  saying,  she  bounded  forward  through  the  yard,  and 
giving  a wide  berth  to  each  of  the  ghosts  as  she  passed  them, 
pounced  upon  the  surprised  Madian,  like  a hawk  upon  a 
dove,  and  threw  her  arms  around  her  neck  with  a scream  of 

j°y- 

It  was  many  minutes  before  the  newly  arrived  company 
could  discover  and  comprehend  the  cause  of  the  singular  appear- 
ance and  behavior  of  the  two  old  domestics,  especially  of 
Taffy,  who  stood  timorously  peering  out  from  behind  the 
door  as  mute  as  a fish;  and  it  was  equally  long,  before  the 
latter  could  be  made  to  realize  that  his  old  master  was  still 
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alive,  and  really  there  in  flesh  and  blood.  But  when  he  at 
length  did,  he  became  almost  crazy  with  delight,  dancing 
about,  leaping  up,  throwing  his  hat  into  the  air,  and  exclaim- 
ing— 

O 

“ Huz — huz — huzza  ! huzza  for  the  kurnel ! in  the  body 
and  bones,  worth  a dozen  empty  wraiths  ! Huzza  for  our  young 
leddy,  who  outwitted  the  Deil  and  the  Dacon  ! Huzza  for 
the  young  Captain,  who  wasn’t  killed  by  the  bludy  salva- 
ges ! Huzza  for  everybody,  and  auld  Oliver  Cromwell  be- 
sides !” 

“ Look  out  there,”  laughingly  said  the  Colonel — “ have 
a care,  Taffy,  or  King  James  will  serve  you  as  he  did 
me.” 

u Dang  King  Jeems  !”  returned  Taffy  snapping  his  fingers 
— “ dang  all  kings — I’se  a rip  publican  ! Dang  the  Dacon, 
an’  every  body  that  ever  speeched,  thought,  or  did  any  thing 
against  the  kurnel  or  our  young  leddy;  for  the  dead  be 
corned  to  life,  the  lost  be  found,  an’  I wull  kill  that  fatted 
calf  the  morrow  mornin’ — I wull !” 

u Ter — ter — Taffy  ! ” interposed  Maggy,  choking  with  emo- 
tions of  the  same  joy,  but  of  the  opposite  manifestation — 
“ Taffy,  yer  acting  like  a fule;  yer  daft,  ye  auld  child.” 

“Fule  an’  daft,  is  it?”  retorted  Taffy.  “ Which  be  the 
biggest  auld  child  fule  : to  be  sniveling  and  skirling  like  a 
great  booby,  as  yer  doin’  there,  or  to  be  caperin’  an’  lafling 
like  I do  ? Ha!  ha!  ha!  Huzza!” 

u That’s  right;  let  it  off,  now  you  are  at  it,  my  man,”  here 
broke  in  the  grum,  half-laughing,  half-choking  voice  of  Cap- 
tain Mosely,  who,  unnoticed,  had  approached,  and  stood 
witnessing  the  scene,  a little  aloof.  u All  right,  sir,  and  no 
blame ; for,  really,  I don’t  see  much  to  choose  in  the  plight 
of  any  of  you,”  he  added,  chuckling,  and  dashing  away  a tear 
that  had  started  in  his  own  eye  as  he  glanced  round  on  the 
company,  who  all  seemed  to  have  caught  the  infection  of  the 
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old  domestics.  “ But,  colonel,  you  are  not  f o prudent  a 
commander  as  X had  counted.  After  leaving  your  carriage 
and  sending  it  back,  when  two  miles  off,  so  that  you  could  walk 
into  town  in  the  dusk  undiscovered,  this  display  in  the  open 
yard,  where  the  neighbors  will  he  so  likely  to  hear  and 
suspect,  hardly  comports,  does  it?” 

“ True,”  responded  Colonel  Southworth,  seeming  to  recol- 
lect himself — “ true,  Captain  Mosely,  true.  So,  now,  all  hands 
into  the  house ; for  it  is  agreed,  for  certain  reasons,  to  keep 
close  mouths  and  a close  garrison  to-night,  and  till  the  hour 
arrives  for  showing  ourselves  to-morrow.” 

On  this  intimation,  they  all  soon  disappeared  within  the 
newly  honored  walls  of  the  old  homestead,  where  we  will  leave 
the  happy  circle  to  the  social  enjoyment  which  the  circum- 
stances were  so  well  calculated  to  impart — to  the  enjoyment 
of  emotions  as  pure  and  felicitous,  probably,  as  ever  gladdened 
the  home  and  hearth  of  any  family  on  earth. 

It  was  about  nine  the  next  forenoon  when  Deacon  Mud- 
gridge,  who  had  not  been  out  in  the  street  that  morning, 
suddenly  started  from  a reverie  in  which  he  seemed  to  have 
been  for  some  time  deeply  buried  as  he  sat  alone  in  his  room, 
rose,  went  to  his  desk,  took  out  a thick  parcel  of  deeds,  and 
counted  them  over,  muttering  to  himself  something  about 
their  respective  values  as  he  glanced  at  each  and  laid  it  aside, 
his  mind  being  evidently  engaged  on  a sort  of  running 
computation  of  the  amount  of  his  possessions. 

“ Twenty  farms  and  ten  houses.  Ay,  a full  score  of 
valuable  farms,  and  half  as  many  good  tenements,  besides  my 
money  bonds;  and  I should  like  to  know  how  any  body  is  to 
get  them  away  from  me  ?”  he  said,  putting  up  the  papers,  and 
beginning  to  pace  the  room  with  a certain  look  of  unrest  and 
secret  apprehension,  which  sadly  belied  the  boastful  and 
defiant  words  he  was  uttering.  “ Then,  what  need  this 
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uneasiness — this  boding  fear  that  the  Lord,  who  has  so  long 
blessed  and  favored  his  servant  above  other  men,  is  now  about 
to  desert  him  and  give  him  over  to  the  buffetings  of  Sathan  ? 
There  is  none  ! Then,  begone  with  ye,  phantoms  ! I will 
not — but,  hush!  hark!  Was  that  not  a rap  on  the  door? 
Ay,  it  is  hummer’s  rap.  Come  in  ! Come  in,  brother 
hummer.  I know  you  by  your  rap  almost  as  well  as  I do  by 
your  voice.  Sit  down,  and  tell  me  the  news.  I am  glad  you 
dropt  in,  brother ) I was  feeling  quite  lonely  this  morning.” 

“A  little  lonely,  peradventure,  our  honored  heacon  may 
sometimes  feel  yet  he  is  never  alone — the  Lord  is  always 
with  him/’  observed  the  Shadow,  obsequiously. 

“ Your  words  are  of  kindly  intent,  albeit  they  do  over 
much  exalt  me  in  the  matter  of  spiritual  desert,  brother 
hummer,”  rejoined  the  heacon,  with  affected  meekness. 
“ Yea,  verily,  I fear  so ; but  I was  inquiring  about  the  news 
— is  there  any  thing  in  particular  stirring  abroad  in  the  streets 
this  morning  ?” 

“ Why,  not  much,”  replied  the  Shadow,  slightly  hesitating. 
“ Nothing,  in  truth,  I may  say,  save  the  assembling  of  the 
court,  which  seems  to  be  going  on,  and  the  which — ” 

“ Assembling  of  the  court  !”  interrupted  the  heacon, 
starting— “ Assembling  of  the  court,  hummer,  and  I know 
nothing  about  it?  — I not  consulted — not  even  notified! 
What  does  that  mean  ? What  is  it  for  ? What  is  to  be  done 
there,  hummer  ?” 

“Well,  touching  that,  now,  heacon,”  replied  the  Shadow, 

“ I can’t  say  as  I know  myself,  exactly.  As  I was  going  by, 

I noticed  people  going  into  the  court  room,  and  was  moved  to 
drop  in  it  also.  But  though  most  of  the  usual  sitting  magis- 
trates were  assembled,  I heard  no  announcement  whereby  I 
could  hear  the  occasion  thereof.” 

“ But  didn’t  you  hear  anybody  say  what  matters  were  to 
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come  before  the  court  to-day,  Dummer  ?”  eagerly  persisted  the 
other,  with  a disturbed  and  suspicious  air. 

“ Yea,”  said  the  Shadow — “ yea,  Deacon,  now  I bethink 
me,  I did  hear  one  man  tell  another,  that  he  guessed  the 
court  were  going  to  try  some  criminals.  But  there  was  no 
show  of  any  such  questionable  characters  there  to  confirm  it ; 
albeit,  there  was  one  there  who  should  be  held  as  a criminal 
by  the  whole  household  of  faith — I mean  that  scoffing  Cap- 
tain Mosely,  who  so  audaciously  obstructed  the  course  of  the 
law  here  last  summer,  in  the  matter  of  the  contumacious  Vane 
Willis,  and  who  then  again  afterwards,  broke  away  so  offen- 
sively from  service,  at  the  time  I made  my  great  prayer  for 
the  strengthening  of  the  army/’ 

“ That  Mosely — that  bold  scoffer,  do  you  mean  ? Are  you 
sure  it  was  he  you  saw  there,  Dummer  1”  sharply  demanded 
the  Deacon. 

“ Verily,  it  was  the  same  man,  Deacon,”  answered  the 
Shadow,  looking  up  inquiringly  at  the  former,  as  if  at  loss  to 
account  for  his  disturbed  manner.  “ It  surely  was  the  man ; 
though  I could  but  marvel  how  his  presence  could  be  tolerated 
there  as  it  was.  But  you  do  know,  Deacon,  how  strangely  his 
forwardness  has  been  winked  at  by  some  of  our  temporal 
rulers;  and  more  so  than  ever  to-day,  methought;  for  I saw 
him  actually  whispering  with  the  governor.” 

On  this  the  Deacon  hastily  rose,  and,  with  visible  pertur- 
bation, rapidly  paced  the  room  several  minutes  in  silence; 
when  turning  short  on  the  Shadow,  he  abruptly  asked — 

11  Dummer,  where  is  Dick  Swain  ?” 

“ Well,  now,  really,  Deacon,  I do  not  recall  having  seen  him 
this  morning,”  replied  the  other ; u nay,  I have  not,  nor 
even  yesterday,  as  for  that  matter.  He  don’t  seem  to  have 
been  about  as  usual.” 

11  Worse  and  worse,”  muttered  the  Deacon  to  himself,  as 
he  resumed  his  hurried  walk,  with  increasing  agitation. 
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“ Things  all  point  one  way — my  bodings  had  a meaning.  It 
has  come ; but  it  must  be  met  boldly.  Dummer/7  he  con- 
tinued, again  stopping  before  the  wondering  Shadow,  with  an 
effort  at  calmness — u Brother  Bummer,  you  always  professed 
to  be  my  friend — stand  by  me  to-day — I greatly  suspect  some 
evil  is  designed  against  me ; but  it  is  a device  of  Sathan  to 
destroy  my  influence,  and  must  be  put  down  ; and  may  I not 
safely  count  on  the  aid  of  your  powerful  spiritual  arm,  in  case 
anything  untoward  shall  befall  V’ 

“ Of  a verity  you  may,  my  honored  Deacon/7  warmly  re- 
plied the  Shadow,  his  enthusiasm  instantly  kindling  at  this 
flattering  appeal,  as  little  as  he  could  comprehend  any  neces- 
sity for  making  it.  “ But  what  is  there  untoward  that  can 
happen  ? And  what  has  my  Deacon  to  fear,  if  there  should  ? 
Doth  not  the  Scripture  say  the  arms  of  the  wicked  shall  he 
broken  ; hut  the  Lord  upholdeth  the  righteous  ?” 

u As  steel  sharpeneth  steel,  so  do  your  words  of  faith  re- 
assure and  strengthen  me,  brother  Dummer,”  responded  the 
Deacon.  “ I shall  feel  strong  with  you  battling  by  my  side. 
But  do  not  be  baffled  by  Sathan  into  any  doubts  and  misgiv- 
ings in  the  matters  of  accusation  he  may  instigate  against 
me.77 

“Nay,  I will  not/7  rejoined  the  Shadow,  boldly;  “ I will 
put  on  my  whole  armor  and  dare  the  adversary  to  his  face.77 

“ Then  let  us  hence  to  the  court  room/7  said  the  Deacon, 
hurriedly  taking  his  hat  and  leading  the  way  out  of  the 
house. 

On  reaching  the  court  room,  the  presentient  Deacon  and  his 
church-militant  champion,  found  the  governor,  his  assistants, 
the  minister,  and  the  licensed  religious  teacher,  all  occupying  the 
bench  in  silence,  and  with  no  apparent  business  before  them. 
At  almost  any  other  time  the  Deacon  would  have  entered  the 
room  under  the  confident  expectation  of  being  immediately 
conducted  to  a seat  on  the  bench,  by  the  attending  officer,  or, 
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of  being  beckoned  tbither  by  tbe  governor,  tbe  ex-officio 
Chief  Judge,  since  he  had  often  been  called  to  sit  among 
the  magistrates  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  over-sha- 
dowing ecclesiastical  part  of  the  government.  But  now  his 
conscience-suggested  fears  and  forebodings  had  so  deeply 
shaken  his  self-confidence,  that  he  made  no  expectant  pause 
as  he  passed  the  officer  near  the  door,  and  scarcely  ventured  a 
glance  at  the  governor  for  the  notice  by  which  he  had  been 
so  frequently  distinguished  on  entering  the  court  room,  on 
the  eve  of  a session.  And  therefore,  after  a sort  of  hesitating 
lingering  in  front  of  the  bench,  for  a moment,  he  passed  on 
to  a seat  among  the  scattered  audience,  and  with  an  assumed 
air  of  unconcern,  began  to  look  around  him  a little,  closely 
scanning  the  expressions  of  the  countenances  of  the  leading  lay- 
men present,  and  finally  ending  his  inspection  by  a sharp,  but 
covert  glance  at  the  different  members  of  the  court.  But  his 
anxious  eye  was  greeted  with  little  to  comfort  or  assure  him 
from  any  quarter.  The  governor  appeared  unusually  moody, 
and  an  air  of  stern  resolution  was  visibly  brooding  upon  his 
countenance.  Two  of  the  assistant  magistrates  sat  with  their 
heads  together,  and  with  solemn,  regretful  looks,  appeared  to 
be  discussing,  in  low,  subdued  tones,  some  subject  mutually 
painful  and  repugnant  to  their  feelings.  And  all  the  rest  of 
the  officials,  as  well  as  many  leading  men  among  the  specta- 
tors, appeared  singularly  thoughtful  or  disturbed ; their  looks, 
which  were  often  turned  furtively  towards  the  door,  plainly 
indicating  a more  or  less  defined  expectation  in  their  minds 
that  something  very  unusual  or  unpleasant  was  about  to 
transpire. 

At  this  juncture,  a slight  bustle  at  the  door  instantly  drew 
all  eyes  in  that  direction ; when  the  brawny  figure  of  Captain 
Mosely  was  seen  boldly  pushing  forward  into  the  room,  fol- 
lowed by  Captain  Willis,  and  another  and  unknown  person- 
age, with  a slouched  hat  on,  drawn  down  low  over  his  eyes, 
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an  Indian  blanket  wrapped  around  his  shoulders,  and  brought 
up  so  high  and  close  on  each  side  of  his  face,  as,  with  the 
hat,  wholly  to  conceal  his  features  from  the  view  of  all  gazers. 
One  after  the  other,  the  strongly  contrasted  trio  stalked 
mutely  along  the  aisle,  passed  on  in  front  of  the  court,  and  • 
turned  into  a conspicuous  seat  in  the  rear  of  the  bar  at  which 
criminals  were  usually  brought  for  their  arraignment.  The 
two  officers  had  removed  their  hats  on  entering,  but  the  other 
kept  his  on,  and  still  retained  it,  together  with  his  blanket 
muffler,  in  place,  after  he  became  seated ; exhibiting,  as  he 
sat  with  low,  drooping  head,  both  in  outward  rig  and  deport- 
ment, the  general  appearance  of  some  sullen  Indian  prisoner, 
as  he  was  taken  to  be  by  most  of  the  spectators.  Presently, 
Captain  Mosely  slowly  raised  himself  to  his  feet,  and  looking 
round  over  the  gathering  crowd,  with  a sort  of  mock  gravity, 
till  his  eye  had  singled  out  the  squat,  cowering  form  of  Dea- 
con Mudgridge,  and  then  turning  to  the  court,  and  balancing 
himself  on  his  toes  a moment,  he  bluntly  asked  the  governor 
if  he  was  ready  to  proceed  to  business  ? And,  taking  the 
affirmative  nod  of  his  excellency  as  a satisfactory  answer  to 
the  question,  he  quietly  drew  his  broad  palm  across  his 
mouth  to  smooth  down  the  mischief-boding  pucker  which  had 
gathered  there,  and  soon  began — 

U ^ then,  I suppose  your  honor  and  others  will  remem- 
ber a little  bit  of  a word  fracas  we  had  in  this  town,  last  summer, 
over  an  attempt  to  detain  Captain  Willis  on  charge  of  Quaker- 
ism, or  some  such  trumpery  matter,  at  a time,  when  he  and 
I,  with  our  companies,  were  pushing  on  to  the  frontier  to  help 
put  down  the  Indian  outbreak;  and  when  every  minute’s  delay 
might  cost  the  scalp  of  a white  man,  and  the  lives  of  his  wife 
and  babies.  And  your  honor  will  pretty  likely  remember, 
likewise  how  I interfered— a little  roughly,  may  be,  to  get  the 
object  of  that  muss  off  so  that  he  could  go  about  his  business, 
which  God  knows  was  urgent  enough,  at  the  time.  Well, 
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sir,  as  now  tlie  captain,  after  good  service,  finds  himself,  while 
getting  well  of  wounds  received  in  battle,  with  the  leisure  and 
disposition  to  meet  all  claims  the  authorities  may  have  on  him, 
I have  brought  him  here  to  deliver  him  up,  so  that  a certain 
Deacon  I wot  of,  who  seemed  to  be  the  stirrer  up  of  that 
notable  affair,  shall  not  say  that  I have  robbed  him  of  the 
chance  of  displaying  his  righteous  indignation  in  the  matter 
he  appeared  so  intent  on  prosecuting.  And  here  is  the  man, 
sitting  on  my  right,  so  that  his  saintship  yonder,  the  devil 
helping,  may  now  work  his  will  on  him,”  added  the  rough 
soldier,  motioning  carelessly  with  one  hand  to  TV  ill  is,  and 
pointing  significantly  with  the  other  to  Deacon  Mudgridge. 

The  court — especially  the  governor,  seemed  to  be  taken 
with  surprise  by  this  singular  announcement.  It  had  been 
as  we  presume  the  reader  has  already  inferred,  privately  inti- 
mated to  his  excellency  what  developments  might  be  expected, 
respecting  the  character  and  crimes  of  Deacon  Mudgridge — • 
developments  that,  for  reasons,  which  his  observations  the 
past  year  had  supplied,  but  which  he  had  prudently  kept  to 
himself,  he  was  not  wholly  unprepared  to  witness  ) and  he  had 
that  morning,  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  chagrin,  made 
partial  revelations  of  the  painful  occurrence  to  his  assistants. 
But  neither  he,  nor  they,  had  any  expectation  that  the  forth- 
coming disclosures  were  to  be  prefaced  by  any  such  presenta- 
tion as  Mosely,  through  some  policy  or  whim  of  his  own,  had 
made  in  relation  to  an  old,  gone-by  case,  which,  even  at  the 
time,  was  considered,  to  say  the  least,  very  unadvisedly  got 
up  by  the  Deacon.  And  his  excellency,  scarcely  knowing, 
therefore,  what  response  to  make  to  the  strange  communica- 
tion, which  seemed  to  be  left  so  as  to  invite  some  action  or 
remarks  on  his  part,  turned,  after  a doubtful  pause,  to  his 
assistants,  and  went  into  a brief  whispered  consultation  with 
them  on  the  subject.  But  the  affair  evidently  had  a very 
different  effect  on  the  troubled  Deacon.  He  had  from  time  to 
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time  been  casting  uneasy  and  suspicious  glances  at  the  strange 
muffled  figure,  sitting  mute  and  motionless  near  the  two 
officers  whom  he  had  followed  into  the  court-room.  As  soon, 
however,  as  Captain  Mosely  had  brought  his  communication 
to  a close,  in  a manner  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
nothing  more  was  intended  than  what  it  purported  to  be,  the 
countenance  of  the  Deacon  began  visibly  to  brighten,  and 
perk  up  into  something  like  his  old  airs  of  assurance  and  holy 
antagonism.  Mosely’s  movement  had  misled  him,  and  be- 
lieving the  danger  of  the  dreaded  developement  to  be  over, 
he  drew  a long  breath,  as  if  relieved  of  an  overpowering 
burden,  and  began  to  rally  his  controversial  forces  for  an 
emergency,  in  which,  if  that  were  all,  he  felt  himself  strong 
to  give  battle. 

u I did”  he  said,  at  length  floundering  on  to  his  feet,  with 
hands,  looks,  and  voice  all  in  a flush — “ I did — and  it  shameth 
me  not  to  confess  it,  though  scoffers  may  revile  and  speak 
tauntingly — I did,  at  the  important  crisis  mentioned,  verily 
believe  we  had  a duty  to  perform,  in  rebuking  the  crying 
heresies,  which  were  bringing  the  displeasure  of  Heaven  on 
the  land,  as  seen  in  the  threatened  war  with  the  heathen  sal- 
vages. And,  wherefore,  I did  move  in  the  matter  of  the 
reported  pestilent  Quakerism  of  the  man,  Vane  Willis,  even 
unto  the  pointing  him  out  for  the  action  of  the  authorities. 
And  I am  bold  to  say,  it  was  a daring  offence,  and  one  argu- 
ing a guiltiness  of  the  charge,  for  him  to  put  them  at  defiance 
in  the  contumacious  way  and  manner  he  and  his  confederate 
did,  on  that  disgraceful  occasion.”  , 

“ Amen  !”  here  loudly  chimed  in  the  Shadow,  suddenly 
bobbing  up  from  another  part  of  the  crowd,  like  a startled 
kangaroo.  il  I,  for  one,  can  truly  say  amen  to  every  word 
just  uttered  by  our  God-loving  brother,  Deacon  Mudgridge, 
who  has  done  but  his  conscience-directed  duty,  in  striving  to 
purge  the  land  from  the  abominations  of  its  heresies,  unto 
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the  turning  away  of  Divine  wrath,  from  a greatly  sinning 
people/’ 

“ Ay,”  rejoined  the  Deacon,  warming  up,  “ brother  Dum- 
mer  hath  spoken  truly  touching  the  dangers  of  our  remissness, 
in  tolerating  the  pestilent  heresies  of  the  day.  They  are  the 
great  curse-breeders  of  our  American  Israel.  And  yet,”  he 
continued  with  the  air  of  an  injured  man — u and  yet,  for  my 
honest  strivings  against  the  alarming  evil — for  the  attempting 
my  God-bounden  duty,  in  that  behalf,  I am  held  up  here,  in 
words  of  profane  levity  and  scoffing,  for  the  invited  approach 
of  a Christian  court ! Ay,  held  up  here  as  one  called  to 
account,  as  if,  forsooth,  faithfulness  to  duty  were  some  crying 
offence  !” 

u Peace !”  said  the  governor,  who,  having  finished  his 
hasty  consultation,  had  been  listening,  for  the  last  few  minutes, 
with  evident  impatience,  to  the  Deacon’s  back  fire,  as  all  in 
the  secrets  of  the  hour,  at  once  perceived  it  to  be — 11  peace  ! 
this  discussion  is  needless.  Nobody  is  to  be  called  to  account 
in  anything  relating  to  the  untoward  affair  of  last  summer, 
whereof  mention  has  been  made.  There  is  no  charge  against 
Captain  Willis  before  this  court.  On  the  contrary,  I deem  it 
a duty  to  say  here  openly,  that  since  witnessing  his  gallant 
conduct  in  the  taking  of  the  Narraganset  fort,  and  then  in- 
vestigating for  myself  his  previous  course  and  character,  I 
have  felt  an  increasing  conviction  of  the  injustice  that  has 
been  done  him.  But  the  error,  I trust,  will  now  soon  bo 
atoned,  by  conferring  on  him  the  rank  and  commission,  which 
shall  not  only  make  amends  for  past  neglect,  but  induce  him 
to  continue  his  valuable  services  for  the  future.” 

“ There  it  is,  at  last !”  said  Mosely  with  a low,  exulting 
chuckle,  turning  to  the  young  officer  at  his  side,  who  appeared 
like  one  doubting  his  own  senses  in  what  he  had  just  heard — 
u there  it  is,  right  from  head  quarters  ; and  done  like  a man, 

too  ! You  now  see  what  I was  after,  don’t  you,  Willis  ?” 
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“ Ay,”  responded  the  other  in  the  same  undertone.  11  Ay, 
and  many  thanks  to  you,  sir,  for  bringing  it  out  as  publicly 
as  were  the  slights  I have  received.  But  I confess  it  has 
taken  me  wholly  unawares.” 

“ Well,  my  boy,”  gleefully  returned  the  other,  “you  are 
evidently  not  the  only  one  taken  by  surprise  by  such  words 
from  such  a source.  Just  cast  your  eyes  round  over  that 
squad  of  the  Deacon’s  worshipers,  that  have  gathered  near 
him,  and  see  what  wondering  and  wriggling  there  is  among 
them  ! and  the  Deacon  himself ! Only  look  at  him,  casting 
doubtfully  about  him  like  a man  in  a blue  maze  ! But  hush ! 
The  court  speaks.” 

“ Captain  Mosely,”  said  the  Governor  turning  from  another 
brief  interchange  of  opinions  with  one  of  his  assistants,  “ if 
you  have  further  presentments  or  communications  to  make, 
you  can  now  proceed  with  them.” 

“ I will,”  promptly  replied  Captain  Mosely,  rising,  “ I will 
proceed,  at  once  with  my  part  in  the  forthcoming  matter, 
which  I am  happy  to  say  consists  merely  in  introducing 
another,  who  is  abundantly  able  to  do  his  own  speaking,  and 
make  his  own  presentments  of  the  extraordinary  transactions 
that  have  driven  him  here  to-day  for  justice.  And  I accord- 
ingly announce  the  man  sitting  here  on  my  right,  and  bespeak 
for  him  the  favor — the  only  favor  he  asks — of  the  unpreju- 
diced audience  of  this  honorable  court.” 

The  muffled  unknown  who  had  been  indicated  by  the  last 
speaker,  and  to  whom  all  eyes  had  thus  been  drawn,  now 
quietly  disrobed  himself  of  his  disguising  outer  rig,  and 
calmly  rose  to  his  feet,  revealing  to  the  wondering  spectators 
the  ensemble  of  an  oldish,  dark-visaged,  but  richly  appareled 
English  gentleman,  of  an  unusually  commanding  person  and 
countenance.  A low  buzz  of  eager,  broken  whispers  ran 
through  the  crowd,  and  some  half-uttered  name  seemed 
struggling  on  the  lips  of  many  a doubting  inquirer;  but  no 
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word  or  exclamation  was  heard,  even  from  the  Deacon,  who, 
however,  turned  very  pale,  and,  involuntarily  starting  partly 
to  his  feet,  and  recoiling  back  against  those  crowding  up  from 
behind  him,  stood,  with  one  hand  thrown  forward,  palm 
outward,  as  if  for  defence,  mutely  glaring  at  the  apparition 
that  had  so  suddenly  emerged  into  view. 

u There  may  be  those  here,”  said  the  object  of  this  curiosity 
and  commotion,  in  clear,  self-possessed  accents,  after  a mo- 
mentary survey  of  the  mingled  assembly — “ there  may  be, 
and  doubtless  are,  those  here  present,  both  on  the  bench  and 
among  the  spectators,  who  will  recognize  in  me  Colonel 
Richard  Southworth,  formerly  a citizen  of  this  good  town  of 
Plymouth,  but  latterly  a hunted  outcast,  and  a homeless 
wanderer  in  the  woods,  or  among  strange  peoples  abroad.  But 
I come  not  into  this  presence  to  complain  of  the  acts  which 
drove  me  from  home,  or  to  speak  of  the  adventures  or 
misadventures  that  befel  me  during  the  long,  dark  period  of 
my  compulsory  exile.  I come  for  a different  and  more  im- 
portant purpose.  I come  to  claim  the  indubitable  rights 
which  have  been  wrested  from  me  in  my  absence.  And  in 
this  behalf,”  he  continued,  glancing  defiantly  around  him, 
and  raising  his  deep-toned  voice  to  a pitch  of  startling  loud- 
ness— u in  this  behalf,  I arraign  before  this  honorable  court, 
Deacon  John  Mudgridge,  on  charge  of  the  willful  embezzle- 
ment of  my  property,  of  gross  fraud,  and  of  other  still  more 
heinous  crimes  and  misdemeanors  !” 

u I deny!  I remonstrate!  I protest!”  shouted  the  Deacon, 
in  quick,  husky  tones,  rising  almost  to  a scream.  “ Yea,  I do 
solemnly  protest.  I do  deny  the  man’s  right  to  appear  before 
this  court  at  all.  He  is  an  outlaw;  and  instead  of  allowing 
him  to  come  here  to  malign  and  arraign  innocent  men,  the 
authorities  should  see  to  it  that  he  is  arrested  himself — and, 
verily,  I do  suppose  it  is  their  bounden  duty  to  do  it — and 
send  him  back  to  expiate  his  offenses  in  England.  Can’t  you 
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seize  him,  Mr.  constable  ? Why  don’t  you  seize  him  there  ? 
Any  of  you — all  of  you  ! I order  it ! I command  it  !” 

“ Yea,  and  I,  too,”  here  rang  out  the  loud  voice  of  the 
Shadow,  whose  tall  form,  at  the  first  pause  made  by  the 
Deacon  for  breath,  was  seen  suddenly  shooting  up  over  the 
crowd,  with  the  jerk  of  an  opening  jack-knife — “ and  I,  too, 
must  add  my  protest,  my  most  signal  rebuke,  to  such  unheard 
of  doings;  for  I can  hold  my  peace  no  longer,  when  words  so 
audacious,  even  unto  the  assailing  of  the  very  pillars  of  our 
Israel,  are  permitted  to  be — ” 

“Will  the  gentleman,”  interrupted  the  colonel,  glancing 
from  the  court  to  his  opponents — “will  both  the  gentlemen 
spare  their  breaths  till  I can  show,  as  I was  about  to  do  before, 
my  right  to  appear  in  court  as  I have,  which  the  gentleman 
has  so  pointedly  denied.  And  here  is  my  showing — here,  in 
this  document,”  he  continued,  drawing  forth  a parchment  and 
triumphantly  waving  it  aloft — “ here  is  a free  and  full  jpardon 
and  reversal  of  my  cruel  sentence,  and  a restoration  to  my 
former  rights  and  privileges,  and  all  under  the  royal  seal  of 
King  James  of  England!  Will  that  satisfy  the  gentleman 
with  whom  I am  about  to  deal  ? Here,  Captain  Willis,  please 
pass  this  up  to  the  court,”  he  added,  pausing  till  the  document 
could  be  examined. 

“Yes,  the  paper  is  evidently  authentic;  so  you  can  proceed, 
colonel,”  at  length  said  the  governor,  with  gloomy  sternness. 
“ This  thing,  strike  where  it  will,  must  be  met.  It  is  due  to 
the  character  of  this  court  and  colony,  that  there  should  be 
no  shrinking,  even  from  the  most  painful  of  duties.  Proceed, 
sir.” 

“ I said  I arraigned  John  Mudgridge  for  embezzling  my 
property,”  resumed  the  fearless  accuser  ; “ and  I do  so  charge 
him,  your  honors.  When  1 left  Plymouth,  I had  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  deposited  in  the  bank  of  Amsterdam,  only  one- 
twentieth  of  which  has  ever  been  drawn  out  for  my  per- 
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sonal  use,  in  my  absence.  He,  as  I am  prepared  to  prove,  has 
drawn  the  rest.” 

u It  is  false  ! I deny  it ! that  is,  he  can’t  prove  a word  of 
it — no,  not  a word.  And  suppose  I did  draw,  had  I not  au- 
thority for  it  ? Yea,  even  under  his  own  hands,  and  I defy 
him  to  gainsay  it !”  exclaimed  the  Deacon,  blending  his  denials 
and  admissions  all  in  one  breath,  in  his  confusion,  as  he  re- 
turned desperately  to  the  fight. 

u It  is  true,”  coolly  rejoined  the  colonel,  pausing  and  cast- 
ing a contemptuous  glance  at  the  accused — “ it  is  very  true, 
your  honors,  that  I did  give  him  discretionary  power  to  draw 
one  thousand  pounds  for  the  use  of  my  family  in  case  of  need. 
But  not  one  half  of  even  that  sum  was  ever  expended  by  or 
for  them.  Now,  where  was  his  authority  for  drawing  the  rest  ?” 

“ I was  his  agent.  I was — I was  his  agent,  I say,”  stam- 
mered the  more  and  more  confounded  Deacon,  halting  in  his 
strait  between  the  dangers  of  persisting  in  his  denials,  and 
those  of  compromising  himself  by  further  admissions,  while 
attempting  to  find  justification  by  avoiding  both.  “ Yea,  his 
general  agent,  and  he  can’t  deny  it — ay,  the  manager  of  his 
whole  property,  and  thereby  could  rightfully,  supposing  I had 
drawn  it,  could  rightfully  draw  the  whole  of  it.  I say,  sup- 
posing I had ; but  it  all  rests  on  his  assertions — yea,  the 
assertions  of — ” 

“ Not  on  my  assertions  alone,  as  you  will  soon  find,  equiv- 
ocating miscreant,”  impatiently  interrupted  the  colonel,  bend- 
ing his  withering  gaze  upon  the  cowering  Deacon.  “ I have 
not  come  here  to  bandy  words,  empty  handed  of  proof  to  back 
my  assertions.  Here,”  he  continued,  producing  a package 
of  papers  and  holding  them  up  to  view — “ here  are  the  ori- 
ginal drafts,  orders,  and  certificates,  procured  by  my  agents 
abroad  from  the  bank  itself,  all  duly  authenticated,  and  all 
clearly  showing  where  the  money  went  to.  Here  they  are  ! I 
pass  them  up  for  the  examination  of  the  court;  and  we  will 
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see  who  will  be  the  best  content  to  abide  the  consequences  of 
the  damning  evidence  they  contain.” 

There  was  now  another  considerable  pause  in  the  war  of 
words ; and  while  the  court  were  engaged  in  examining  and 
comparing  the  papers  which  had  been  thus  submitted  to 
their  inspection,  the  whole  assembly  sat  in  breathless 
silence,  with  their  excited  countenances  turned  expectingly 
on  the  court. 

11  In  looking  at  those  papers,”  resumed  the  cool,  but  deter- 
mined accuser,  rising,  as  appearances  indicated  that  the  ex- 
amination of  the  papers  was  essentially  concluded,  “ the  court 
will  perceive  that  the  first  draft,  in  the  order  of  time,  is 
signed  by  myself,  and  for  the  thousand  pounds  I have  already 
named,  as  drawn  by  the  accused  with  my  sanction.  Next, 
within  the  same  year,  another  draft  for  five  hundred  pounds, 
with  my  genuine  signature  also  attached,  but  drawn  by  ano- 
ther agent  for  my  personal  use,  while  in  exile.  Then  follows, 
under  consecutive  dates,  two  others  drawn  by  the  accused, 
and  signed  by  him  as  my  agent,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing letter  full  of  singularly  false  representations.  And  then, 
as  seen  in  this  certified  statement,  the  banker  declining  to 
honor  any  more  drafts  so  signed  on  account  of  some  fears  that 
all  was  not  right — then,  at  intervals,  follow  two  others  for 
the  remainder  of  the  fund,  which  purport  to  have  been  signed 
by  myself,  but  which  the  court,  I think,  by  comparing  them 
with  my  admitted,  genuine  signatures,  and  the  general  hand- 
writing of  the  accused,  cannot  fail  to  believe  to  be,  what  I 
here  fearlessly  pronounce  them , — bold  and  shameless  for- 
geries !” 

The  whole  assembly,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  were  thrown 
into  commotion  by  these  last  more  definite  disclosures  and  ac- 
cusations, which  had  been  wound  up  by  this  astounding  an- 
nouncement. The  Deacon,  whose  intense  anxieties  had  before 
brought  him  to  his  feet,  stood  a moment  like  one  suddenly 
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transfixed  by  a bolt  from  the  heavens.  Then  his  features  be- 
gan to  work  and  twitch,  showing  signs  of  reviving  oppug- 
nancy.  And  then  he  fell  to  gesticulating  violently  with  both 
hands,  while  his  lips  moved  rapidly,  in  the  evident  attempt  to 
speak.  But  his  flustered  voice  had  become  so  hollow  and 
husky,  that  the  half  uttered  word  fa — fal — false  ! could  only 
be  distinguished,  as,  with  the  sounds  dying  away  into  incohe- 
rent mutterings,  he  dropped  into  his  seat  and  covered  his  face 
with  both  hands  to  hide  his  overwhelming  confusion. 

The  Shadow — the  poor,  trusting,  honest,  but  sadly  duped 
Shadow,  even  looked  blank  and  bewildered,  and  glanced  this 
way  and  that,  uneasily  about  him,  a doubt  of  his  great  oracle’s 
infallibility  now  evidently  for  the  first  time  crossing  his  sim- 
ple mind.  And  the  whole  audience,  astonished  at  these  un- 
expected disclosures  and  accusations  against  one  who  stood, 
as  they  supposed,  immeasurably  above  the  possibility  even  of 
the  imputation  of  crime,  and  still  utterly  unable  to  bring  their 
minds  to  the  reluctant  belief,  everywhere  gave  token  of  intense 
excitement,  and  with  one  accord,  after  exchanging  a few  hur- 
ried looks  and  words  among  themselves,  now  turned  again 
eagerly  to  the  court,  and  sat  waiting  in  feverish  anxiety,  to 
catch  their  response  to  the  extraordinary  charges  they  were 
known  to  be  considering. 

That  response  at  length  came.  Governor  Winslow,  after 
an  attempt,  and  then  a successful  effort,  to  conquer  his  emo- 
tions, drew  a tremulous  sigh,  and  said — 

“ We  have  somewhat  carefully  examined  the  evidence  you 
have  submitted  to  our  inspection,  Colonel  Southworth,  and 
sad  and  humbling,  indeed,  is  that  duty  which  constrains  us 
to  say  that  we  cannot  resist  the  painful  conviction  of  its  con- 
clusiveness, rebutted,  as  it  only  is,  by  confused  denials  and 
unsupported  assertions.  This,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
wrongful  appropriation  of  your  property  by  the  wretched  man 
before  us.  Th q property,  however,  can,  and  in  truth  shall  be, 
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promptly  restored ; for,  if  he  will  not  voluntarily  make  legal 
transfers  of  enough  of  his  ill-gotten  possessions,  if  he  has 
them,  to  make  good  the  loss,  process  and  decree  shall  at  once 
issue  from  this  court  to  effect  that  object — yea,  the  property 
can  be  restored ) but  what  shall  wipe  away  the  foul  stain  of 
reproach  which  has  been  brought  on  the  good  name  and  fame 
of  this  Christian  colony,  by  acts  of  such  amazing  turpitude  ? 
The  accused,  howbeit,  in  the  matter  of  the  felonies  which  are 
alleged,  and  we  fear  with  too  much  reason,  to  have  been  cou- 
pled with  the  embezzlement,  must  be  allowed  the  ordeal  of 
grand  jury  and  trial  by  God  and  the  country,  and  I wish  I 
could  better  hope  for  his  safe  deliverance.  Thus  much  for 
what  has  thus  far  been  brought  before  us.  Are  you  through 
with  your  presentments,  Colonel  Southworth  V’ 

“ Not  yet,  your  honor/'  said  the  latter,  promptly  returning 
to  the  charge — “ I have  not  done  with  the  accused  yet.  In 
addition  to  those  I have  specified,  I now  presentment  make  of 
another,  and  not  the  least  in  the  dark  catalogue  of  his  offen- 
ses. I charge  him  with  having,  within  this  very  year,  se- 
cretly conspired  and  attempted  to  take  my  life  ! I here  fear- 
lessly aver  ' that  he,  last  summer,  having  through  a singular 
incident  connected  with  the  rescue  of  my  daughter  from  his 
infamous  attempt  to  coerce  her  into  marriage  with  a creature 
of  his  own — he  having  discovered  that  I was  alive  and  habit- 
ing obscure  places  near  the  southern  borders  of  this  colony, 
and  carefully  keeping  the  secret  of  my  identity  to  himself, 
did  deliberately,  and  with  murderous  intent,  put  upon  my 
track,  a band  of  his  hireling  spies  and  assassins,  who  dogged 
me  to  the  house  of  a friend  : where,  with  their  base  instigator 
and  employer  hovering  near  and  giving  orders  for  the  deed, 
they  seized,  and  but  for  my  timely  rescue,  would  have  de- 
spatched me  on  the  spot." 

With  that  lightning-like  flash  of  thought  which  is  some- 
times, in  terrible  emergencies,  known  to  encompass  heaven 
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and  earth  in  an  instant,  the  wretched  Deacon,  in  the  mental 
reaction  that  in  some  measure  succeeded  his  paroxysm  of 
shame  and  guilt  at  his  exposure  and  condemnation  on  the 
previous  charges,  had  glanced  over  every  part  of  the  dark  and 
dubious  prospect  before  him.  He  had  at  first  given  himself 
up  as  irretrievably  lost.  Hut  as  his  mind  rallied,  he  saw,  in 
the  law’s  delays,  in  the  chances  of  invalidating  testimony,  or 
of  corrupting  judge  or  jury,  together  with  what  his  own  tor- 
tuous scheming  could  effect, — he  saw  in  these  enough  of  hope 
for  escaping  punishment  and  saving  a good  portion  of  his  pro- 
perty to  raise  him  once  more  partly  out  of  the  black  gulf  of 
his  despair.  This  new  and  totally  unexpected  charge,  therefore, 
fell  upon  him  with  much  the  same  effect  as  would  naturally 
be  produced  by  the  fresh  and  ruthless  assault  of  a conquering 
aggressor  on  one  who,  with  gathering  hope  of  life,  was  just 
rising  from  a murderous  blow,  the  repetition  of  which  was 
wholly  unanticipated.  His  countenance  at  first  became  the 
picture  of  pitiable  distress.  But  after  pausing  a moment  in 
his  new  and  aggravated  perplexities,  his  mind  seemed  to  rally 
with  the  belief  that  the  accuser  could  not  possibly,  in  this 
case  at  least,  be  in  possession  of  any  tangible  proof  to  support 
the  accusation,  and  with  a last  desperate  effort  at  mustering 
his  forces  of  resistance,  he  made  shift  to  hiss  out  his  old  as- 
severations— 

“ It  is  false  ! — false  as  Sathan  himself ; and  I do — yea,  I do 
defy  him  to  prove  it  l” 

“ I again  accept  his  challenge  !”  promptly  exclaimed  the 
bold  and  confident  accuser.  “ As  little  as  I expected  the  man 
would  find  assurance  to  give  it,  I cheerfully  accept  this  chal- 
lenge also;  and  I trust  the  required  proof  will  not  be  long  in 
forthcoming.  Mr.  Richard  Swain/7  he  added,  calling  aloud 
to  the  recently  enlisted  Dick,  who  had  been  sitting  unnoticed 
in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  room — “ Mr  Swain,  will  you  step 
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forward  to  the  witnesses’  stand,  be  sworn,  and  testify  to  what 
you  know  about  the  case  on  hand  ?” 

Dick,  with  a sort  of  self-abased,  deprecatory  air,  now  hur- 
riedly shuffled  forward,  took  the  stand,  went  through  the 
forms  of  the  oath,  and  with  the  eyes  of  the  excited,  but 
breathlessly  silent  crowd  bent  intently  upon  him,  proceeded 
with  sundry  apologetic  remarks  about  having  been  deceived 
and  acting  from  a mistaken  sense  of  duty,  to  relate  what,  in 
the  progress  of  the  story,  may  have  already  been  learned  or 
inferred  by  the  reader,  respecting  the  secret  and  dastardly 
attempt  of  Deacon  Mudgridge  and  his  hireling  band  of  spies 
and  assassins,  to  pursue,  entrap,  and  destroy  the  identified 
Southworth;  and  having  hurried  through  the  general  history 
of  the  affair,  he  particularly  described  the  last  damning 
details  of  his  secret  instructions,  accompanied  by  the  promised 
reward  of  a farm  in  case  of  success,  and  wound  up  by  lifting 
his  eyes  to  the  court,  and  firmly  emphasizing, 

“I  aver,  then,  that  he  did  commission  me  to  do  the  deed, 
which  I thank  Heaven,  I was  spared  the  guilt  of  actually 
committing  at  his  instigation — he  did  employ , and  especially 
enjoin  me  to  murder  Colonel  Southworth  !” 

The  whole  assembly  sat  almost  aghast  in  the  astonished 
witnessing  of  such  amazing  depravity.  And  how  felt  he, 
who  was  the  loathed  object  of  this  significant  demonstration 
of  universal  abhorrence  ? — * 

“ And  how  felt  he,  the  wretched  man,  „ 

Thus  all  unmask’d,  as  memory  ran 
O’er  many  a year  of  guilt  and  strife  ; 

Nor  found  one  sunny  resting  place ; 

Nor  brought  him  back  one  branch  of  grace  ?’•’ 

With  soul-chilling  awe,  have  we  several  times  caught  the 
last  conscious  look  of  men  about  to  perish  by  sudden  and  un- 
foreseen accident ; with  painful  sadness,  have  we  stood  and 
looked  on  at  many  a sick-bed,  when  the  hope-cheated  sufferer 
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was  at  last  called  to  look  death  in  the  face  as  an  instant,  un- 
escapable  reality;  and  with  melancholy  interest  have  we  often 
even  noted  the  look  of  the  death-doomed  brute,  glancing 
wildly  up  at  the  descending  axe — we  have  noted  all  these,  and 
found  in  them  all,  whether  human  or  brute,  the  same  strange, 
frenzied  look — the  same  indescribable  expression  of  mortal 
terror  stamping  the  countenance,  in  those  awful  moments. 
And  so  looked  the  wretched  Mudgridge.  With  a first  in- 
stinctive impulse  for  life  and  safety,  it  is  true,  he  cast  a rapid, 
furtive  glance  at  the  door,  and  began  to  sidle  along  in  that 
direction.  But  the  quick  eye  of  the  secretly  instructed  Sheriff 
in  attendance  instantly  detecting  the  movement,  and  promptly 
confronting  him,  he  turned  round  with  a look  so  despairing, 
so  frenzied,  and  so  fearful,  as  to  cause  an  involuntary  start 
through  the  whole  crowd  of  shuddering  beholders.  Then  his 
face  suddenly  blanched  to  a corpse-like  pallor,  and  then,  as 
suddenly,  came  the  fatal  revulsion  of  the  blood  towards  the 
gorged  vessels  of  the  brain,  suffusing,  one  after  another,  neck, 
lips,  cheeks,  and  temples,  till  they  glowed  with  crimson  red- 
ness. The  next  moment,  with  a quick,  frightful  glare,  he 
wildly  threw  up  his  arms,  staggered,  drooped,  sunk  crippling 
to  the  floor,  gasped,  and  was  dead. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The  action  of  our  tale  is  not  yet,  in  all  its  parts,  fully 
concluded.  We  wish  it  were  so.  It  were,  indeed,  but  a 
pleasing  office,  if  that  was  all,  to  glance  over  the  bright 
picture  of  the  domestic  felicity  enjoyed  by  those  in  whom  we 
have  seen  virtue  and  faith  so  signally  rewarded,  while  casting 
the  veil  of  forgetfulness  over  the  acts  of  those  in  whom  we 
have  also  seen  vice  and  crime  as  signally  punished.  But 
gladly  would  we  be  spared  the  melancholy  task  of  depicting 
the  closing  scene  of  that  frightful  drama  of  war  and  desolation 
which  came  so  near  resulting  in  the  annihilation  of  the  infant 
colonies  of  New  England.  Even  for  the  credit  of  the  con- 
quering race  would  we  avoid,  as  we  shall,  many  of  the  sicken- 
ing details  that  stained  the  laurels  of  their  final  victories.  It 
is  not  so  much  for  them,  however,  as  for  the  saddening  duty 
of  following,  to  the  last,  two  of  the  active  personages  of  our 
story — for  whom,  we  trust,  we  have,  in  despite  of  their 
wickedly  blackened  memories,  succeeded  in  enlisting  a share 
of  the  reader’s  sympathy — that  we  add  the  concluding  pic- 
ture. For  in  that  closing  scene,  the  heroic  and  unfortunate 
Metacom,  and  the  faithful  and  fiery  Wetamoo,  were  both 
destined  to  perish — but  to  perish,  as  they  wished,  otherwise 
than  by  the  hands  of  their  foes : in  the  case  of  the  one,  a 
fratricidal  hand  extinguishing  the  great  light  of  the  American 
forest  forever ; and  in  that  of  the  other,  the  embittered  soul, 
by  her  own  act,  voluntarily  ascending,  as  an  accusing  spirit,  to 
her  long  worshipped  Nemesis,  to  demand  retribution  for  the 
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terrible  wrongs  slie  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  pale-faced 
aggressor. 

It  was  nearly  four  months  subsequent  to  the  occurrence  of 
the  extraordinary  developments  at  Plymouth,  which  brought 
the  main  part  of  our  story  to  a close  in  all  that  the  reader’s 
fancy  could  not  readily  supply.  Since  that  time,  the  contest 
had  assumed  its  most  fearful  aspect,  and  resulted  in  the  most 
disastrous  consequences  to  the  distressed  and  straitened  colo- 
nists. Three  different  corps  of  their  bravest  troops,  with  their 
gallant  leaders,  had  been  successively  cut  up,  routed,  or  utterly 
destroyed,  by  the  thickly  mustering  and  frightfully  vengeful 
foemen.  Four  flourishing  villages,  within  twenty  miles  of 
Boston  and  Plymouth,  had  been  successively  assailed  in  open 
day,  and  the  bones  and  ashes  of  their  helpless  inhabitants  left 
mingling  with  the  red  ruins  of  their  plundered  and  desolated 
homes.  The  storm  of  war,  indeed,  rolling  on  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  growing  darker  and  more  portentous  with  every 
hour  of  its  appalling  progress,  had  already  approached  to  the 
very  confines  of  the  populous  towns  and  cities  of  the  coast, 
threatening  the  immediate  destruction  even  of  this  last  line 
of  the  strongholds,  and  the  refuges  of  the  alarmed  residents 
and  the  frightened  and  fast  ingathering  people  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  And  both  rulers  and  people,  perplexed 
and  amazed  at  the  overshadowing  portents  of  the  hour,  seemed 
almost  equally  at  loss  which  way  to  turn  to  escape  the  terrible 
doom  that,  to  all  human  appearance,  must  soon  overtake  them. 
But,  happily,  their  fears  were  not  to  be  realized.  All  at  once, 
the  storm  ceased  to  advance.  The  expected  bolt  fell  not. 
Why  this  strange  delay  of  the  beleaguering  foe,  at  a moment 
when  they  seemingly  had  the  keenly  coveted  prize  of  victory 
all  but  within  their  very  grasp  ? What  unseen  hand  had 
stayed  that  woe-freighted  avalanche  ? Yes,  why  was  all  this  ? 
The  question  has  been  answered  in  almost  as  many  number 
of  ways  as  the  number  of  different  original  writers  who  have 
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attempted  to  grapple  with  it,  but  never  answered  to  any 
general  acceptance.  To  this  day,  it  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  history ; and  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  ever  been 
furnished,  unless  it  be  not  found  in  the  remark  made  by  one 
of  the  prisoner  chiefs  to  his  taunting  captors,  after  the  red 
man  s calamity  had  fallen  : u You  could  have  never  subdued 
us/;  he  said,  “ had  not  the  Englishman’s  God  suddenly  made 
us  afraid:’  Indeed,  it  did  seem  as  if,  at  this  fearful  crisis, 
the  finger  of  Providence  had  been  suddenly  extended,  and 
that  the  whole  of  that  formidable  wampum-league,  like  a 
blight-smitten  tendril,  or  rope  of  sand,  had  withered  and 
crumbled  at  the  touch. 

And  so  it  was ) at  the  very  hour  when  the  prospects  of  the 
victorious  avengers  of  the  forests  were  the  brightest,  and  those 
of  the  trembling  colonists  were  the  darkest,  the  tide  of  fate 
and  fortune  not  only  ceased  to  flow  forward,  but  was  myste- 
riously thrown  upon  its  reflux.  The  time  of  the  former  had 
come ; that  of  the  latter  was  yet  in  the  untold  distance.  The 
piophetic  doom  cloud,  seen  by  the  aged  seer,  as  described  in 
a former  chapter,  had  at  last  fallen  on  the  devoted  red  men ; 
and  their  souls  sunk  within  them  under  the  dark  and  chilling 
prefiguration.  They  felt  that  their  day  of  war  deeds  and 
daring  was  over  and  gone.  And  with  the  conscious  departure 
of  their  power  and  prestige,  the  confederate  tribes  slunk  away 
fearful  and  dismayed  to  their  old  separate  recesses  in  the  dis- 
tant forests. 

Like  the  frost-smitten  leaves  of  their  own  woods,  they  all 
shrunk  at  the  strange  moral  blight,  scattered,  and  passed 
noiselessly  away— all  but  the  lion-hearted  Metacom.  He, 
though  at  first  amazed  at  the  unexpected  and  shameless  deser- 
tion—he  yet  quailed  not  under  this  terrible  blow  to  his  cause  ; 
but  his  proud  spirit  seemed  to  grow  more  defiant  and  indom- 
itable, in  proportion  as  fell  the  crushing  weight  of  his  mis- 
fortunes. He  and  his  faithful  and  still  undaunted  Wampanoog 
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warriors,  one  and  all5  lifted  up  their  hands  and  swore  by  the 
red  man’s  God,  that  they  at  least  would  fight  on  to  the  bitter 
end ; and  that  now  returning  to  their  old  dear  haunts  and 
homes,  they  would  take  their  last,  desperate  stand  over  the 
graves  of  their  fathers. 

And  consequent  on  this,  the  excited  colonists,  who  had  not 
yet  become  apprised  of  the  great,  but  silent  turn  of  affairs  in 
their  favor,  were  soon  thrown  into  fresh  consternation  and 
alarm  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  King  Philip  and  his  sup- 
posed numerous  army  of  warriors,  in  the  forests  surrounding 
the  great  ponds  of  Middleborough,  once  the  seat  of  populous 
native  villages,  but  now  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  Plymouth 
colony.  Sufficient  military  forces  Were  already  in  the  field, 
under  Major  Bradford,  fit  successor  in  the  command  of  the 
Plymouth  troops  to  the  imbecile  Cudworth  of  the  previous 
year. 

But  Bradford  and  his  troops  did  nothing,  except  to  march 
from  town  to  town  along  the  public  roads,  and  keep  at  a safe 
distance  from  the  places  where  their  presence  was  most  needed, 
and  the  universal  voice  of  the  alarmed  people  had  gone  up  to 
their  rulers  for  the  appointment  of  more  efficient  military 
leaders.  Captain  Willis  who  had  speedily  wed,  after  the  great 
denouement  we  have  described,  and  retired  with  his  blooming 
bride  to  her  gift  farm  in  Rhode  Island,  had  been  offered, 
before  leaving  town,  a commission  for  raising  and  leading  one 
company  into  the  field.  This  honor  he  had  declined,  osten- 
sively  on  the  ground  of  his  unwillingness  to  move  with  a force 
so  inadequate  to  the  emergency. 

But  he  was  not  to  be  let  off  so.  The  current  of  favor  at 
the  court  of  Plymouth,  since  the  death  of  Beacon  Mudgridge 
and  the  consequent  change  in  its  counsels,  had  now  set  as 
strongly  for,  as  previously  against  the  gallant,  but  shamefully 
slighted  young  officer.  A second  commission,  empowering 
him  to  raise  double  the  force  first  specified,  and  conferring  the 
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rank  of  Major,  soon  followed  liim  into  his  retirement.  This 
also  he  respectfully  declined.  But  the  same  messenger  that 
carried  back  the  declination,  returned  post  haste,  within  two 
days,  with  a third  commission,  with  plenary  powers  to  raise  all 
the  forces  he  could,  assume  an  independent  command,  and 
lead  them  against  the  enemy  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Yielding  this  time,  but  rather  from  the  convictions  of  duty 
than  any  desire  for  exchanging  his  domestic  elysium  on  the 
quiet  shores  of  the  beautiful  Aquidneck,  for  the  honors  of  a 
command  conferring  a rank  little  less  than  that  of  General,  he 
tore  himself  away  from  his  weeping  wife,  and  at  once  entered 
on  the  duties  of  the  contemplated  campaign,  with  a prompti- 
tude and  activity  commensurate  with  the  urgency  of  the  occa- 
sion. And  so  rapid  and  successful  were  all  his  movements 
and  measures,  that  within  ten  days  he  had  raised,  with  his  old 
company,  who  promptly  rallied  at  his  call,  a force  amply  suf- 
ficient, as  he  believed,  to  effect  his  purposes ; since  they  were 
all  men  who  would  never  hesitate  to  follow  where  he  would 
dare  to  lead  them. 

And  with  these,  after  a series  of  daring  adventures  and 
achievements,  which  were  never  perhaps  equaled  in  Indian 
warfare,  he  had  slain  hundreds,  taken  hundreds  of  captives, 
everywhere  routed  the  foe,  and  driven  them  from  forest  to 
forest,  until  they  had  reached  the  fated  goal,  at  which  they 
had  been  steadily  aiming — the  spot  of  hallowed  memories, 
where  their  last  stand  was  to  be  taken. 

Sadly  to  them  broke  the  morning  sun  into  the  last  encamp- 
ment of  the  doomed  Metacom  and  the  still  unyielding  rem- 
nant of  his  faithful  Wampanoogs.  It  was  a deeply  secluded 
spot,  near  the  southern  slope  of  the  ever  memorable  Mount 
Hope,  opening  to  the  sunny  bay  in  front,  and  everywhere 
hedged  in  and  surrounded  by  a wide  and  densely  wooded 
morass  in  the  rear.  The  forest  lay  hushed  in  the  breathing 
silence  of  nature,  and  no  sounds  were  heard  save  the  occa- 
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sional  trill  of  the  thicket-loving  wood  bird,  and  the  low,  sul- 
len dashing  of  the  waves  as  their  long  inward  swells  broke 
soughing  along  the  cliffy  base  of  the  neighboring  elevation. 
All  nature  seemed  dressed  in  smiles,  but  her  smiles  brought  no 
animating  gladness  to  the  gloomy  souls  of  the  hunted  warriors 
and  their  sternly  forlorn  chieftain.  He  had  effected  by  war 
and  diplomacy  more ’the  past  year  than  the  worlds  greatest 
warriors,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  and  with  such  uncertain 
elements  for  instruments,  had  ever  accomplished.  He  had 
also  endured  more  of  disappointment  and  affliction  than  any 
of  them  ever  suffered,  and  more  than  any  but  the  sternest  of 
heroes  could  suffer  and  live.  He  had  seen  himself  suddenly 
forsaken,  apparently  on  the  very  eve  of  a final  triumph,  by 
fickle  or  foolishly  panic-struck  allies.  And  then,  as  with 
proud  resolve,  he  turned  his  face  homeward,  he  had  found 
himself  betrayed  by  basely  deserting  friends  and  kindred,  at 
almost  every  step  of  his  progress.  And  to  crown  all,  and 
pierce  his  soul  with  redoubled  anguish,  he  had  seen  his  be- 
loved wife  and  darling  son,  surprised,  captured,  and  sold  into 
slavery  by  his  remorseless  pursuers.  And  yet,  under  all  this 
mountain  of  accumulated  woes,  his  proud  and  unsubdued 
spirit  faltered  not,  nor  entertained  one  thought  of  submission. 
That  terrible  red  legion  of  two  thousand  warriors,  whom,  one 
short  year  ago,  he  led  forth,  in  all  their  confidence  and  pride, 
to  scatter  over  the  land  in  their  incursive  warfare,  had  now, 
by  the  losses  in  battle,  sickness,  and  capture,  wasted  and 
dwindled  to  nearly  half  as  many  hundreds.  And  these,  the 
sad  remnant  of  his  devoted  followers,  having,  a day  or  two 
before,  and  unknown  as  they  supposed  to  their  foes,  reached 
their  final  destination,  had  now  gathered  round  the  central 
council-fire  of  their  idolized  chieftain  to  soothe  his  bursting 
heart,  and  still  take  from  his  imperial  lips  their  law  of  guidance 
in  the  gloomy  emergency.  Moody  and  silent  he  sat,  like  some 
colossal  iron  statue  in  their  midst ; while  on  his  sternly  com- 
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pressed  countenance  rested  that  fearful  expression  of  mingled 
anguish  and  desperation,  which  seems  to  court  death,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  defy  his  approach.  By  his  side  sat  the 
faithful  and  keenlj  sympathizing  Wetamoo,  the  beauteous, 
but  vengeful  warrior  queen,  who  had  resolved  never  to  desert 
him  so  long  as  he  had  an  arm  to  raise  against  the  pale  faces. 
In  front  of  these,  flanked  on  either  side  by  rows  of  his  grim 
and  sullen  warriors,  sat  the  stalwart  old  Annawan,  long  the 
great  war  captain  of  the  tribe,  looking,  with  his  rough,  scarred 
visage,  giant  contour  of  frame,  and  fixed  ferocity  of  counte- 
nance, like  some  gnarled,  ancient  mountain  oak,  that  laughs 
at  the  winds,  and  defies  the  bolts  of  heaven. 

“Last  sleep  I had  a dream,”  at  length  slowly  and  gloomily 
said  Metacom,  while  all  eyes  were  turning  with  eager  expect- 
ance to  his  opening  lips — “ I stood  on  the  shadowy  side  of 
the  silent  river  that  gently  murmured  along  its  half  lighted 
way  between  this  and  the  spirit  land.  Soon,  a small,  feeble, 
flickering  blaze  of  fire  began  to  be  in  the  air,  just  over  the 
water  about  midway  the  stream  ; and  growing  stronger  and 
broader  as  it  went,  moved  slowly  on  from  me  across  the 
brightening  expanse,  till,  in  the  shape  of  a beautiful  cloud  of 
gold,  it  floated  over  the  far-reaching  throng  of  departed  war- 
riors, who,  with  shining  faces,  thickly  lined  that  happy  shore. 
I looked  on  as  one  looks  who  sees  a great  wonder.  There, 
beneath  bright,  blue,  smiling  skies,  and  among  green,  pleasant 
forests,  watered  by  sparkling  streams,  stood  the  red  host  of 
rewarded  braves.  The  faces  of  all  were  bright  ; but  the  faces 
of  those  slain  in  battle  with  pale  faces  were  the  brightest. 
Their  bullet  scars  glittered  like  spirit  lights  on  their  bodies, 
and  wreathed  scalp-plumes  floated,  like  clustering  stars,  from 
their  heads.  There  stood  the  Narraganset  braves,  who 
died  fighting  to  save  our  wives  and  children,  and  with  them 
the  bold  Nanuntenoo,  towering  high  over  the  rest.  And 
there  also,  in  the  fairest,  brightest  spot  of  that  shining  shore. 
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stood  gathered  the  proud  array  of  our  dead  Wampanoog  war- 
riors. My  father,  the  good  old  Massasoit,  was  there.  On 
his  face  seemed  to  rest  a shade  of  regret  for  haying  spared 
and  warmed  into  life  the  nest  of  white  vipers,  to  sting  his 
family  and  tribe,  instead  of  crushing  them  at  first  into  the 
earth  with  his  heel.  By  his  side  stood  my  murdered  brother, 
the  noble  Wamsutta,  with  his  face,  like  an  unsatisfied  spirit, 
turned  wistfully  towards  the  land  of  life,  as  if  to  ask  of  us 
one  more  deed  of  vengeance  to  appease  his  troubled  soul.  I 
sprang  wildly  forth  for  an  object  on  which  to  do  the  welcome 
bidding,  and,  in  the  effort,  awoke/' 

“Oh,  my  husband  ! my  poor,  poisoned  husband  !''  wildly  ex- 
claimed the  excited  Wetamoo,  goaded  to  frenzy  by  the  chief's 
dream-wrought  picture  of  the  appearance  of  her  lamented  lord, 
as  seen  in  the  spirit  land.  “ Oh  for  another  blow  at  the  ac- 
cursed pale  faces  ! — Oh  for  another  scalp — one  more  scalp, 
good  Manitou,  that  I may  take  it,  when  I go,  to  lay  it  at  his 
feet,  as  an  acceptable  offering  to  his  unsatisfied  vengeance  ! 
Metacom,  I thank  you.  It  was  a good — oh,  it  was  a good 
dream  !" 

“ Ugh  ! Ugh  !"  approvingly  roared  the  old  war  captain,  in 
a voice  resembling  the  low  bellowing  of  a bullock — a voice  so 
remarkable  for  tone  and  compass  as  to  have  found  a place  in 
the  histories  of  the  times.  “ The  words  of  Wetamoo  are  the 
words  of  a brave,  and  she  has  read  the  dream  with  a clear 
eye.  The  dream  shows  things  in  the  spirit  land  that  are 
right  to  be  true.  My  old  chief,  Massasoit,  does  well  to  be 
sorry  he  did  not  crush  out  the  hatching  nest  of  the  pale  faces. 
My  young  chief,  Wamsutta,  whom  they  made  to  die  the  death 
of  a poisoned  dog,  does  well  to  want  more  vengeance.  Anna- 
wan  is  an  old  warrior,  and  his  war-paths  are  strewed  with  the 
bones  of  his  white  enemies.  But  his  arm  is  still  strong,  and 
his  tomahawk  is  sharp.  The  starry  scalp-plume  he  will  carry 
to  the  spirit  land,  is  already  big;  but  he  would  make  it  big- 
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ger.  Yes,  the  woman  warrior  is  right.  The  dream  of  Meta- 
com  is  a good  dream  !” 

“ No,  the  dream  is  a bad  dream,”  said  one  of  the  warriors, 
in  a confident  tone. 

“How?”  exclaimed  Metacom,  starting,  and  bending  on  the 
other  a look  of  mingled  surprise,  doubt,  and  suspicion. 

“Much  Traid  the  dream  a bad  one,”  responded  the  former, 
moderating  his  tone,  but  evidently  inclined  to  persist  in  his 
opinion.  “No  good  to  see  faces  of  the  dead  in  a dream. 
And  the  fire  kindled  in  the  air  without  hands,  and  moving 
away  from  him  who  sees  it,  is  the  fire,  the  old  medicine  men 
say,  that  comes  to  light  his  way  to  the  spirit  land.  And  it 
will  soon  be  the  fire  to  light  all  our  paths  there,  if  we  stand 
out  much  longer  against  the  pale  faces,  who  are  gathering 
round  us,  a hundred  to  our  one,  to  kill  us  in  battle.  When 
we  were  many,  we  were  strong-hearted  to  fight,  because  we 
had  hope.  But  now  we  are  few — we  are  nothing — we  have 
no  hope.  There  is  no  fight  in  our  hearts.  It  is  no  use  to 
try  to  fight  any  more.  We  had  better  lay  down  the  bloody 
hatchet.  I advise  Metacom  to  get  terms  and  surrender.” 

“Surrender!”  shouted  the  astonished  chieftain,  springing 
to  his  feet,  with  a countenance  all  fearfully  alive  with  the 
rapidly  succeeding  shades  of  pain,  chagrin,  and  fiery  indigna- 
tion, that  quivered  and  flashed  over  it — “surrender,  to  be  sold 
and  become  whipt,  cringing,  groaning  slaves,  as  my  wife  and 
son  have  been  ! Surrender,  on  promised  terms,  and  then  be 
secretly  poisoned  to  death  by  the  base,  double-tongued  white 
cowards,  as  my  noble  brother  was  treated  by  the  miscreant 
crew  ! Was  it,”  he  continued,  his  every  feature  glowing  and 
gleaming  more  and  more  fiercely  in  the  gathering  intensity  of 
his  terrible  emotions — “ was  it  a Wampanoog  warrior  who 
made  that  damning  proposal  ? And  shall  one  of  our  hitherto 
undisgraced  tribe,  who  still  claims  to  be  a warrior  and  a man, 
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be  suffered  to  utter  sucb  baseness,  and  live  ? No ! by  tbe 
eternal  Manitou,  no!” 

Quick  as  tbe  lightning’s  flash,  the  arm  that  had  been  lifted 
hio-h  in  the  utterance  of  the  irrevocable  oath,  descended  to 
the  belted  pistol,  and  whirled  the  gleaming  barrel  to  the  line 
level  of  the  quailing  object  of  the  frenzied  denunciation. 
Then  there  was  a momentary,  an  awful  pause,  in  which  a cold 
shudder  ran  visibly  through  the  surprised  and  recoiling 
assemblage;  and  then,  suddenly,  the  steel  gave  fire,  the  bullet 
sped — the  warrior  died  ! 

“ It  is  well,”  growled  the  fierce  old  Annawan,  the  first  to 
rally  from  the  general  amazement  that  had  seized  the  awe- 
struck warriors  at  the  quick  and  terrible  punishment  that  had 
awaited  this  first  sign  of  weakness  and  misgiving  in  their 
devoted  band.  u Yes,  it  is  well ; it  is  well  that  he  should 
die  before  his  heart  grew  any  softer.” 

“Ay,  it  is — it  is  well!”  eagerly  responded  the  warrior 
queen  also.  u It  is  more  than  well ; it  is  right,  it  is  just,  my 
brave  brother,  who  has  been  driven  to  make  the  painful 
sacrifice  to  preserve  unspotted  the  proud  totem-eagle  of  his 
tribe.  Let  every  such  weakness,  in  whomever  betrayed,  meet 
the  same  punishment,  and  with  the  same  swiftness.  Load  up 
your  pistol  again,  noble  Metacom;  and  if  you  see  even  the 
poor,  weak  woman,  Wetamoo,  growing  faint  before  the  foe, 
send  the  mercy-meant  bullet  through  her  heart,  and  her 
undishonored  soul  shall  thank  you  with  every  wing-flap  of  its 
flight  from  here  to  the  spirit-land.” 

Not  another  word  was  uttered  aloud  by  any;  yet  the  quickly 
exchanged  glances,  and  the  varying  shades  of  sensation  which 
flitted  over  the  faces  of  the  dusky  warriors,  evidently  showed 
that  a busy  thought-council  was  in  progress  in  their  sympa- 
thizing bosoms.  And,  almost  the  next  moment,  the  rapid 
subsiding  of  the  flashings  of  excitement,  and  the  keenly 
questioning  expressions  that  had  at  first  marked  their  startled 
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countenances,  made  it  equally  evident — followed  as  they  at 
last  were  by  low  murmurs  of  satisfaction — that  their  silent 
deliberations  had  resulted  in  a general  verdict  of  approval  of 
the  summary  proceeding  of  their  sovereign  chief,  and  that  he 
was  to  be  sustained  by  all — all,  with  one  solitary  exception. 
That  excepted  one  was  the  brother  of  the  slain  warrior.  His 
brow,  as  he  gloomily  looked  on,  grew  darker  and  darker  with 
displeasure  and  meditated  revenge ; and  soon  rising,  he  took 
his  gun,  edged  away  from  the  throng,  and  disappeared  in  the 
forest.  An  uneasy  and  suspicious  look  passed  over  the  face 
of  Metacom,  as  his  eye  fell  on  the  retreating  figure.  But, 
either  from  that  strange  apathy  that  grows  of  despair,  or  from 
his  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  his  white  foes,  though  as  yet 
unapprised  of  the  location  of  his  camp,  were  already  within  a 
mile  of  him  in  the  rear,  the  chief  made  no  corresponding 
movement,  sent  out  no  scouts,  and  stationed  no  guarding  out- 
post ; but,  with  the  rest  of  his  devoted  band,  soon  relapsed 
into  the  stern,  moody  silence  which  had  been  broken  by  the 
occurrence  of  the  sad  scene  we  have  been  describing.  And 
another  gloomy  hour  passed  away  without  incident  or  alarm. 
But  the  dread  moment  of  doom  had  now,  at  length,  arrived. 
Suddenly  as  the  breaking  thunder-clap,  burst  from  a concealing 
thicket  near  by  a deafening  volley  of  musketry,  and  a shower 
of  bullets  was  poured  in  upon  the  devoted  camp. 

Leaping  for  their  arms,  the  surprised  and  dismayed  war- 
riors instantly  scattered,  fled,  and  quickly  disappeared  among 
the  protecting  and  supposed  unoccupied  thickets  of  the  swamp 
in  their  rear.  Not  yet  venturing  to  make  their  appearance, 
the  small  party  of  white  assailants  still  kept  close  and  quiet 
in  their  coverts ; and  all,  for  a brief  interval,  relapsed  into 
silence.  Presently,  however,  the  report  of  a single  musket 
sent  its  ominous  peal  through  the  forests,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment, a fierce  shout  of  exultation,  portending  no  common  tro- 
phy, burst  from  one  of  the  secreted  bands  of  the  stealthy 
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invaders,  and  being  quickly  caught  up,  went  ringing,  with 
fresh  outbursts  of  hurras,  from  station  to  station  along  the 
whole  extended  line  of  the  ambushing  troops.  The  shout 
was  soon  repeated  at  the  starting  point : and  this  time  dis- 
tinctly came  the  words,  “ King  Philip  is  slain  ! slain  by 
the  bullet  of  the  deserting  Indian  ; and  the  great  enemy  is  at 
last  overthrown  !” 

These  jubilant  demonstrations  had  scarcely  died  away,  be- 
fore they  were  succeeded  by  other  sounds,  that  fell  on  the  ear 
in  sad  and  painful  contrast.  From  every  part  of  the  distant 
thickets  rose  the  wild  wail  of  the  red  warriors,  who,  but  too 
well  comprehending  what  had  befell,  had  paused  in  their 
flight  thus  to  give  voice  to  their  grief  and  despair  at  the  fall 
of  their  idolized  chieftain.  Then  was  heard  the  stentorian 
roar  of  old  Annawan,  in  rallying  the  fugitives  to  come  to  a 
stand,  and  avenge  the  death  of  their  great  leader.  And  for 
a few  minutes  the  woods  resounded  with  the  battle  cries  of 
the  combatants,  and  the  scattering  fire  of  the  pursuers  and 
pursued.  But  the  shots  growing  fewer  and  fainter  in  the 
distance,  and  soon  followed  by  another  shout  of  victory,  told 
that  the  brief  contest  was  over,  and  that  all  was  lost,  forever 
lost,  to  the  red  men. 

But  where,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  the  luckless,  woe-wed 
Wetamoo  ? Had  she  escaped  here,  as  had  many  of  the 
wretched  remnant  of  her  people,  only  soon  to  be  captured 
elsewhere,  and  sold  into  slavery,  or  shot  as  was  the  lionlike 
old  Annawan  ? Noj  she  had  resolved  to  have  her  destiny 
within  her  own  keeping ) and  hers  was  to  be  a more  befitting 
fate,  and  one  far  more  consonant  with  her  high-wrought  feel- 
ings and  desperate  purposes.  With  a strange  prescience  of  the 
calamity  at  hand,  she  had,  at  the  moment  of  the  alarm,  instead 
of  fleeing  into  the  thickets  of  the  swamp  with  the  rest,  in- 
stinctively made  her  way  to  the  water  side.  And  here  within 
the  covert  of  the  scantily  screening  coppice,  she  stood,  still 
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unmoved  and  unquailing  as  tlie  flinty  rocks  at  her  feet,  and 
awaited  the  result  in  silence,  until  the  dread  announcement 
of  the  death  of  her  royal  brother  fell  on  her  anguished  ear  ; 
when  she  joined  in  the  general  death  cry  then  raised  by  the 
scattering  warriors,  in  a wail  so  shrill  and  loud  as  instantly  to 
bring  upon  her  the  pursuit  of  a party  of  her  foes,  who  had 
by  this  time  reached  the  camp  she  had  just  left. 

She  then,  with  her  pursuers  pressing  on  hotly  behind  her, 
rapidly  forced  her  obstructed  and  difficult  wav  along  the  shelvy 
and  precipitous  shore  of  the  bay,  winding  up  the  adjoining 
elevation,  till  she  had  nearly  gained  the  summit;  when  she 
caught  sight  of  another  party  of  her  foes  coming  up  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  hill  to  intercept  her  course,  and  with  those 
in  her  rear,  make  sure  of  the  prize  of  so  noted  a prisoner. 

In  the  quick  glance  she  threw  around  her,  in  her  now  hope- 
less emergency,  she  caught  a glimpse  of  a tall  perpendicular 
cliff,  rising  from  a partially  screening  clump  of  bushes,  a 
short  distance  to  her  right,  and  beetling  directly  over  the  dark 
chasm  of  the  ocean  waves  dashing  against  its  base  far,  far 
away  down  beneath,  and  her  eye  sparkled  with  fierce  joy  at 
the  sight.  In  one  moment  her  resolution  was  taken,  and  in 
another  she  was  standing  on  the  dizzy  brink  of  the  cliff,  tow- 
ering up  in  the  wild  beauty  of  her  matchless  form,  like  the 
chiseled  marble  on  its  pedestal,  and  frowning  her  defiance  on 
her  despised  pursuers,  who,  having  closed  up  within  a few 
yards  of  the  rock  on  which  she  stood,  were  pausing  in  their 
doubts  of  her  questionable  purposes. 

“ So/’  she  at  length  exclaimed,  with  a look  of  ineffable 
scorn  and  hate,  11  so  you  think  to  take  the  warrior  queen  to 
lead  round,  with  boasts  of  the  brave  deed  of  capturing  a lone, 
unaimed  squaw,  and  show  her  to  your  scared  and  wondering 
women  and  children,  who  have  so  often  turned  pale  at  her 
name  you  think  thus  to  make  her  a thing  of  show  and 
triumph,  till  you  get  ready  to  give  her  over,  like  a sold  doo- 
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to  the  lash  of  the  slave-driver  as  you  .did  the  wife  and  child 
of  the  slain  Metacom— you  think  to  take  her  alive  for  such 
ignoble  purposes,  do  you,  ye  white  wolves?  Wetamoo  s long 
strained  heart  is  ready  to  burst.  She  is  ready  to  die,  but  not 
by  the  hands  of  the  hated  pale  faces.  She  goes  to  join  her  poor, 
poisoned  husband  in  the  spirit-land,  who  is  there  constantly 
besieging  the  Great  jVIanitou  to  send  death  and  desolation  on 
the  race  of  his  cowardly  murderers.  She  goes,  but  she  leaves 
her  bitter,  her  crying  curse  on  you , ye  pitiful,  double  tongued 
thieves,  and  on  the  whole  land  you  have  stolen  from  the  red 
man  and  fattened  with  his  blood,  and  let  that  curse  be  her  fare- 
well, to  remain  on  you  and  your  guilty  land,  till  the  Heaven- 
heard  cries  of  the  wrongs  and  blood  of  a plundered  people 
shall  all  be  appeased  in  the  terrible  atonement/' 

She  ceased  ; and  while  the  thrilling  sounds  of  the  last  of 
her  high-heaped  anathemas  were  yet  echoing  among  the  rocks 
around,  her  exasperated  assailants  made  a sudden  rush  to  seize 
and  drag  her  down  by  the  feet.  But  her  wary  eye  was  too  quick 
for  the  baffled  woman  hunters.  With  a quickness  of  the 
outstarting  antelope,  she  leaped,  with  a wild  cry  of  exulta- 
tion, out  wide  from  the  fearful  brink,  and  then  descended, 
like  a bow-driven  arrow,  to  her  watery  grave  below. 


THE  END. 
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